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A.S. ALTEKAR 


The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization will enable the reader to 
understand the subject in true 
perspective, as it is based upon a 
critical and impartial survey of all the 
available data. The work. not only 
surveys the position of Hindu women 
during the last four thousand years but 
also indicates the general lines on 
which the present day problems 
confronting them should be solved. 
The treatment is quite impartial; the 
limitations of the Hindu Civilization 
have not been passed over nor its 
excellences exaggerated, nor vice 
versa. The subject has never been 
treated with such realism, accuracy, 
impartiality and comprehensiveness. 
The general reader will find the book 
absorbingly interesting. The scholar 
will find it original and illuminating. 
The student of socialogy will find it 
stimulating and indispensable. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


There are some monographs which deal with the position 
of Hindu women in particular periods of Indian history, but 
no work has as yet been written which reviews their 
position throughout the long history of Hindu civilisation. An 
attempt has therefore been made in this book to describe the 
position of women in Hindu civilisation from prehistoric 
times to the present day, and to indicate the general lines on 
which the various problems that confront Hindu women (and 
therefore men also) should be tackled in order to geta fairly 
satisfactory solution. Every effort has been made to utilise all 
possible sources of information,—Vedic, Epic, Jain, Buddhist, 
Smriti and classical Sanskrit literatures, sculptures and paintings, 
coins and inscriptions, narratives of foreign travellers, both 
ancient and medieval, accounts of European merchants and 
missionaries, Government blue books and reports, modern works on 
the feminist movement, both in the East and the West. 
Most of the above authorities have been consulted in the original. 

The opening chapter deals with the problems relating to 
the childhood and education of women. Then follow two 
chapters (II and III), which deal with the numerous complex 
problems connected with marriage and married life. In the 
next two chapters (IV and V), the position of the widow in 
society has been considered. The place of women in public 
life and religion has been dealt within chapters VI and VII. In 
chapters VIII and IX various questions connected with pro- 
prietary rights have been discussed. Fashions of dress, orna- 
ments and coiffure are described in chapter X, and illustrated 
with eight plates. Chapter XI deals with the general attitude 
of society towards women, both in normal and abnormal times 
and situations. 

Each chapter deals with the history and development of 
its topic from the earliest times to the present day, and then 
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suggests at the conclusion the lines on which the present day 
problems connected with it should be solved. This method 
enables the reader to get a continuous and connected idea of 
the history of the particular topic or institution from age to age, 
and to realise the full nature and significance of the different 
forces that were governing its general development or vicissi- 
tudes. The method, however, has one defect; it does not 
enable the reader to have a complete and synthetic picture 
of the position of women in any particular age. The concluding 
chapter therefore takes a general review of the whole subject, 
and delineates in broad outlines the general position of women 
in its entirety in the different periods of Hindu civilisation, and 
discusses at full length the various causes that were responsible 
for the changes that were taking place from age to age. It is 
confidently hoped that the reader will find the subject treated 
in a very comprehensive manner. 

A general knowledge of the position and status of women 
in the main civilisations of ancient and modern times, both in 
the East and the West, is necessary in order to get a proper 
perspective for the evaluation of Hindu culture with reference 
to its attitude towards women and their problems in the different 
periods of our history. Otherwise we would be too much prone 
to blame or praise. An effort has therefore been made in this 
work to enlighten the reader about the position of women in 
some of the important countries and civilisations with reference 
to most of the topics discussed in the book. This will enable him 
to form a correct and comparative estimate about the achieve- 
ments and limitations of our civilisation regarding the woman 
and her problems. 

The subject matter of the book bristles with controversial 
topics, and it is quite possible that some of my readers and re- 
viewers may not agree with me 
of them may think that I have bee 
Hindu culture; others may hold th 
severe in exposing its defects. 
dies suggested are too drastic, 


in my conclusions. Some 
n rather partial to ancient 
at I have been unnecessarily 

Some may feel that the reme- 
others may opine that they do 
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not go far enough. These differences of opinion are, however, 
inevitable. I would assure both the reader and the critic that 
it has been my constant endeavour to treat the subject as 
impartially as possible. Limitations of our culture have not 
been passed over, nor its excellences magnified, nor vice 
versa. The historian can hold no brief either for the past or 
for the present, either for the East or for the West. 

The book is mainly a research work, which documents every 
{mportant statement it makes, and seeks to throw fresh light on 
many important and obscure points connected with the topics 
of enquiry. The subject matter has, however, been presented 
in a manner calculated to be attractive and intelligible to the 
general reader as well. Every effort has been made not to mar 
the general flow of the narrative by the introduction and dis- 
cussion of original passages, or of obscure and unimportant 
topics. These have been all relegated to footnotes, where the 
scholar and the more serious reader may study them at leisure, 
Tt is therefore hoped that the book will interest both the scholar 
and the general reader. For the heip of the latter, dates of 
important events and works have also been supplied in brackets 
at many places. 

I am grateful to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar for carefully going through the types- 
cript and making a number of valuable suggestions. I am ob- 
liged to R. B. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., the Director General of 
Archacology in India, for giving permission to reproduce the 
photographs of the sculptures utilised for the plates in this work. 
I am indebted to my wife Sau. Satyabhamabai for offering 
me valuable assistance in analysing the data of sculptures and 
paintings for the purpose of determining the fashions in dress 
and ornaments. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY, A. S. ALTEKAR. 
15-7-1938. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Though the first edition of ‘Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilisation’ was out of print for a few years, it did not become 
possible for me to bring out the second revised edition. 
There was a persistent demand for a second edition but 
various preoccupations prevented me from meeting it. 

The first edition has been thoroughly revised and also con- 
siderably enlarged. New evidence that I could gather during the 
course of mysubsequent studies has bcen utilised forthisedition; 
it mostly confirms old conclusions though it also slightly modit.es 
some of tàem. The position of nuns has been dealt with in great- 
er details and the status of courtesans has also been considered. 
The section on the Purda system considers some further aspects. 
Three more plates have been added to illustrate dress and 
coiffure. The data supplied by the census of 1951 have been 
utilised to make the treatment quite up-to-date. 

During the last 18 years several changes have taken in the 
position of Hindu women as far as proprietary rights, marital 
relations and public life are concerned. These have been fully 
discussed in the new edition in appropriate places. Unfortu- 
nately the legislative changes are taking place slowly and piece- 
meal, and the book was in the press for three years. So it was 
difficult to keep pace with them. As a Consequence there is 
one slight inaccuracy on p- 363, which has been corrected in 
the errata. Though the bill seeking to give the daughter the 
sam? right in the patrimony as the brother is before the Parlia- 
ment for several years, the matter has not yet been decided. 

It is hoped that the second edition of the work will enable 
the cultured reader, both in India and abroad to get aclear idea 
of the forces that were moulding the position of women in Hindu 
society for the last four thousand years and thereby understand 

the spirit of Hindu civilisation. 

I am indebted to my daughter Miss Padma Altekar, M.A. 
for helping ms to read the proofs and to Miss Minakshi Batesh- 
varkar for permitting me to utilise the drawings used for Plates 
IX-XI. 

Patna 


1-5-1956. A. S. ALTEKAR 
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TRANSLITERATION 

The following are the main points to be noted in the scheme 

of transliteration followed in this work. 
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Current words like Brahmana and modern names like 
Shivaji, Tarabai, etc. are usually written without any diacri- 


tical marks. 
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CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION 


One of the best ways to understand the spirit of a civilisa- 
tion and to appreciate its excellences and realise its limitations 
is to study the history of the position and status of women in it. 
Civilisation is to a great extent the result of a society's capa- 
city to control some of the strongest and most selfish impulses 
embedded in the human nature. No class of similar impor- 
tance and extent as that of women was placed in the infancy 
of society in a position of such absolute dependence upon men, 
ind the degree in which that dependence has been voluntarily 
modified and relaxed naturally serves as a rough test of the 
sense of justice and fairplay developed in a community. The 
marriage laws and customs enable us to realise whether men 
regarded women merely as market commodities or war prizes, 
or whether they had realised that the wife is after all her 
husband’s valued partner whose cooperation was indispensable 
for happiness and success in family life. The rules about sex 
morality enable us to know the ethical tone of the Society and 
ascertain how far men were prepared to be themselves judged 
by the standard they had set for women. The degree to which 
women were given a voice in the settlement of their marriages 
and the management of their households. and the extent to 
which their proprietary rights were recognised, illustate man’s 
capacity to control the natural love of self, pelf, power and 
possession, which is so firmly implanted in every human heart, 
The sense of sympathy that is developed in a community can 
very well be tested by the treatment it metes out to the widow. 
The genuineness of its appreciation of the value of education 
can be ascertained by finding out whether its benefits were ex- 
tended to the fair sex. The progress in fine arts like music and 
dancing depends a good deal on the facilities given to women 
for specialising in them. A study of their dress and ornaments 
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gives us an idea of the wealth of a community and enables us 
to obtain a glimpse of its progress in trade, mining and metal. 
lurgy and the skill in inlaying, tailoring and embroidery. 


The degree of freedom given to women to move about in 
Society and to take part in its public life gives a good idea of the 
nature of its administration and enables us to know how far it 
had realised the difficult truth that women too have a contribu- 
tion of their own to make to its development and progress. How 
far a religion stands for justice and fairplay and how far it 
has succeeded in exploding prejudices and shibboleths of a 
primitive age can be seen from the position it assigns to women 
in its ritual and theology. The nature of its philosophy can 


well be ascertained from the observations of its philosopher 
about the nature and worth of the fair Sex, 


The history of the position and status of women is theres 
fore of vital importance to the student of Hindu civilisaton, 
The subject is a very wide and comprehensive one, 


for we shall 
have to ascertain notonly the gener 


al estimate formed about 
women in the different periods of our long history, but its 
actual effects also upon the diverse Spheres of their activities 
during the different stages of their life. The 
our enquiry is to study the condition of w 


childhood and to find out the general arran 
their training and education. This will at once disclose to us 
the concern of society for women and the steps it was taking 
for properly starting them in life, 


The history of Hindu civilisati 
prehistoric times, 


ries are still incom 


best way to begin 
omen during their 
gement made about 


omen’s position through the 
mount of confidence and relia- 


I] SON PREFERRED TO DAUGHTER 3 


In ancient times in all patriarchal societies the birth of a 
girl was generally an unwelcome event. Almost everywhere 
the son was valued more than the daughter. He was a perma- 
nent economic asset of the family. He lived with his aged 
parents and did not migrate like the daughter to another 
family after the marriage. He perpetuated the name of his 
father's family. As he grew into adolescence and youth, he 
could offer valuable co-operation to his family, whenit had 
either to defend itself or to attack an enemy, The daughter, 
onthe other hand, had no fighting value whatever. It isno 
doubt true that women have potential military value : by 
giving birth to sons they contribute indirectly to the fighting 
strength and efficiency of theircommunity. The primitive man, 
however, could not take such a long view of the situation. 
In actual fighting, he found the woman a handicap rather than 
a help. He therefore hardly ever welcomed the birth of a 
daughter. Sometimes he abandoned her after her birth; some- 
times he even killed her. Details of these unfortunate practices 
can be gathered from standard works on sociology like 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage. 

The available evidence shows that in India too in early 
times the daughter was not as welcome as the son. The latter 
was preferred to the former even in the Indo-Iranian age.* 
The same was the case in the Vedic period. The Atharvaveda 
contains charms and rituals to ensure the birth of a son in 
preference to that of a daughter (III, 23; VI, 11). The latter's 
birth, however, wasnot a source of consternation to the family 
in the Vedic and Upanishadic ages. Nay, we find one of the 
early Upanishads recommending a certain ritual to a house- 
holder for ensuring the birth of a scholarly daughter.” It is 
true that this ritual did not become as popular as the Pumsa- 


1. Geieger, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians, Pp. 53-4- 
2 qa a gs33 geat À Ra ada, Raad akea aitaa- 
fafa ı Brih Up. WV. 4. 18. While commenting upon this passage, Sankara 


on doubt explains qia as qg&da[dqmd, but that was because hi$ 
age held that women were ineligible for Vedic studies. © 
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vana one, prescribed for procuring the birth of a son; but it 
clearly shows that cultured parents were often as anxious for 
daughters as they were for sons. Some thinkers have even 
pointed out that a talented and well behaved daughter may 
be better than a son (Sam. Nik., III 2,6), In cultured circles 
such a daughter was regarded as the pride of the family.! In 
lower sections of society where the custom of the bride-price 
prevailed, the birth of a daughter must have been a welcome 
event; we have, however, no literature preserved reflecting 
their views, 


The reasons why daughters were relatively less unpopular 
in ancient India dujing the early centuries are not difficult to 
understand. They could be initiated in Vedic studies and 
were entitled to offer sacrifices to gods; the son was not abso- 
lutely necessary for this purpose, The marriage of the 
daughter was not a difficult problem; it was often solved by 
the daughter herself. The dread of a possible widowhood did 
not very much weigh upon the mind of parents; for, as will 


be shown later,levirate and remarriage were allowed hy society 
and were fairly common. 


As time passed on, the above circumstances gradually chan- 
ged. The importance of ancestor-worship increased and sons 
alone were regarded as eligible for offering oblations to the 
manes; daughters could not perform this very 
religious duty. Child marriage came into vogue from about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and soon thereafter both 
levirate (niyoga) and widow remarriage were prohibited, 
Inter-caste marriages began to be disapproved by society; 
and there came into existence hundreds of sub-castes ali insist- 
ing upon mutual exogamy. The field of choice for the 
selection of a suitable son-in-law thus became very narrow, in- 
tensifying thereby the anxiety of the daughter’s father about 
the selection ofa proper bridegroom. If a cruel fate inflicted 
widowhood upon the daughter, the calamity would break the 


important 


I, pray sana | Kumdrasambhava, VI, 63. 
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parents heart. Remarriage being no longer possible, parents 
had to bear the heart-rending pain of seeing their daughter 
wasting herself in an interminable widowhood. The growing 
prevalence of the Sati custom from about the 5th century A.D. 
added to the poignancy of the grief; parents had often to pass 
through the terrible ordeal of seeing their daughters burning 
themselves alive on the funeral pyres of their husbands. To 
become a daughter's parent thus became a source of endless 
worry and misery. 


As a natural consequence of the above circumstances, in 
the literature belonging to the later periods of Hindu civilisa- 
tion passages about the undesirability of the birth of daughters 
become more numerous. In the Brabmana literature there is 
one passage observing that while the son is the hope of the 
family, the daughter is a source of trouble to it.! A similar 
idea occurs in the Mahabharata also. The Ramayama tells us 
that when Sita came of age and her marriage had to be arranged 
her father's anxiety became as intense as that ofa poor man, 
who suddenly loses all his little money.? The epic goes on to 
observe that a daughter’s father, even if occupying a position 
as exalted as that of the king of gods, has to put up with insults 
not only from his equals but also from his inferiors.! Even when 
he succeeds in making a very good selection of the son-in-law, 
his anxiety does not terminate; he hasto wait anxiously to find 
out whether the marriage will eventually be a happy ore.? 
Under these circusmtances it was but natural that an llth 
century writer should have observed that there is a world of 


L gagaan mue gkann ga: qur ste] 4n VIL 18. 
2. gat gu: wel wr meu g feat qu | 73 10- 
3. qfüddrgaré adt EST g A fat | 
faeatavanadial faena: | 
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yaiua à abuse wur pq; UW 119, 35-8- 
5 gate suat adt faeat aed AA ngaa: | 
qar ga siceafa ata afa erated ag I FLA |i 
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difference between the son and the daughter; the former is 
bliss itself incarnate, the latter is the root of misery! It is also 
possible that the poignant pain felt by the parents at the time 
of their first separation from their daughter after her marriage 


may be also partly responsible for the general dislike for a 
daughter.? 


It will be thus seen that if there are passages in later litera- 
ture showing that the birth of a daughter was unwelcome, the 
reason was not so much the hatred of her sex.as the all-engros- 
Sing anxiety to see that she was well placed in life and ena- 
bled to lead it in comfort and happiness. It has further to be 
pointed out that the prevailing view that the daughter is less 
desirable than the son, though popular, was not accepted by 
all social thinkers. There were some among them who realised 
that it was causing great harm to society and felt that it 
ought to be counteracted. They therefore championed the 
daughter’s cause and pointed ou: that patricides have been 
a monopoly of the male sex; no father is ever known to have 
been killed by a daughter either to history or to legend, There 
are cases on record where daughters like Kunti? and Lopa- 
mudra* have saved their parents from dire calamities. In 
marriage it is the daughter, and not the son, who enables the 
father to get the great merit of prithvi-dana or the gift of the 
earth. She is thus really better than the son, One should not 
be, therefore, elated by the birth of a son and depressed by the 
advent of a daughter ( Kathasaritsagara, 28, 27 ff.) To a cul- 


L REg: 44 meal [E qam: Baga: | Ks. 28, 6. 


2 aR gar wear A fafana awa iaaa 
ARARA Sete TA sieegaelusq | Harshacharit, IV. 

9. Kunti’s father, king Kuntibhoja, 
the angry sage Durvasas came to stay wi 
ever, uudertook the onerous responsibilit 
keeping him in good humour. 
success. Mbh. III, 304. 

4. In order to save the famil 
consented to marry the sage, 


had become very nervous when 
th him as his guest; Kunti, how- 
ity of attending upon the guest and 
She performed her task with remarkable 


y from the ire of Agastya, 
n fully conscious of her ability to p 
in course of time to lead the normal life of royal comfort, Ibid. 


Lopámudrà 
ersuade him 
III. 59. 
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tured parent both should be equally welcome. There can be 
no doubt that these arguments were definitely advanced to 
counteract the harm that was done by the prevailing tendency 
to depreciate the birth of a daughter. Owing, however, to the 
circumstances above described, they did not carry the day. 

It must be, however, added that the feeling of dejection and 
dissatisfaction at the birth of a daughter was a fleeting one; it 
did not lead to female infanticide in ancient India. There 
are no references to this evil custom in the Vedic, epic or 
classical literature. Weber had wrongly concluded that a 
passage in the Yajurveda referred to the custom of the exposure 
of new-born daughters, It is, however, now generally admit- 
ted by Indian and European scholars that Weber’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage in question is wrong. It will appear from 
the passage and its translation given below? that it merely 
refers to the traditional habit of Hindu midwives of keeping 
the child aside on the ground if it was a daughter, and of 
lifting it up in joy if it was a son. The passage has no refer- 
ence to the abandonment of unawanted daughters. How a 
mistake in translation sometimes gives rise to an unfounded 
theory would become clear from the present instance. 


If female infanticide had at all been practised, it must have 
been confined to a very small section of society. If the evil 
had been fairly common, Smriti writers would certainly have 
denounced it very vehemently. When we note how eloquent 
they grow in condemning the conduct of a father who would 
accept bride-price for his daughter in marriage, we cannot but 

I. In the story of the demon Baka, the father while declining to sacrifice 
his daughter to save himself or his son, says: 

wed mfg cg gs fugdu:g 
aes g gam Teal gat wal p Mbh, I 145. 36. 
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2 CO aaganaafa 1 qu careers | sga eee | ata 
feri sat qeaa sgat gxf | T- S- VI, 5, 10; M. S. IV, 6, 4, 

“They go to the final bath; they deposit pots (called sthäl:; the woad 
being feminine in gender), but lift up vesssels for Vayu (aalled graha, the 


word being masculine in gender); therefore they keep aside a daughter at 
birth, à son they lift up.” 
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conclude that they would have consigned to the most dreadful 
hell those parents who were guilty of exposing their daughters 
at birth, because they were unwelcomc, Smriti writers regard 
the destruction of an embryo as the most heinous crime; the 
murder of a child born alive could not have escaped their 
thundering denunciation. 


The custom of infanticide of girls crept into some sections 
of Hindu society during the medieval period. We have seen 
above that at this time the daughter was regarded as the root 
of all misery and the source of unending trouble by the average 
householder. The temptation to do away with her became too 
irresistible in some uncultured sections of society. The female 
infanticide, however, never obtained a footing in cultured 
families, At the advent of the British rule the custom seems 
to have prevailed to a slight extent in some lower sections of 
society, but its extent has been very much exaggerated due to 
the prejudiced, if not malicious, reports of some foreign writers, 
That the evil was confined to a microscopic minority in society 
will become abundantly clear when we note how the census 


figures show that the females between the age period I-5 have 
exceeded the males of the same age. 


This will become clear 
from the following table;— 


Age distribution of:10,000 of each sex in India. 


Year No. ofboys ^ No. of girls 
under 5 under 5 
1931 1458 1665 
1921 1202 1306 
1911 1327 1433 
1901 1254 1339 
1891 1409 1527 


The sex distribution per thousand of children under 5 years 
of age was 489 males to 511 females in 194 


i l and 500 males to 
500 females in 1951. 


Statistics therefore convincingly demonstrate that even in 
the 19th century the infanticide 


y | of girls must have been a very 
very rare practice ; it has now completely disappeared 
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Let us now resume the story of the fortune of the daughter 
in ancient India. We have already seen how the passages, sho- 
wingthat the birth of a daughter wasan unwelcome cvent, 
were a natural result of the greater anxiety which the parents 
felt for her well-being and happiness. Once the temporary 
fecling of disappointment was over, the family took as keen an 
interest in the daughter as it did in the son. On his return 
from a journey the father used to recite a prayer (mantra) for 
the welfare of his daughter just with the same solicitude as he 
did for the happiness of his son (Ap. G. S., XV, 12-3). Stories 
in Sanskrit dramas and novels show that daughters received 
from their parents and other relations the same affectionate 
treatment as sons. Nay, some of them like Devayani were too 
much fondled and became spoilt children. Goddess of Fortune 
was regarded as residing in the person of the unmarried daugh- 
ter; so she, and not the unmarried boy, was regarded as an 
object of good men. Unmarried girls were, therefore, among 
the persons selected to receive Rama on his return to Ayodhyà 
from his long exile and to offer him the coronation ablution 
(abhisheka). Yt is interesting to note that Rama receives this 
important religious bath first at the hands of unmarried girls, 
and then of his trusted generals and ministers(Ramdyana, VI, 131, 
38 and 61). 


To impart education to children and to help them in 
settling in life are the two main duties of parents. Both of 
them were well discharged with reference to the daughter for 


several centuries in ancient India. Let us first consider the 
case of education, 


Down to about the 3rd century B. C. girls could remain 
unmarried till the age of 16; this will be shown in the next 
chapter. The period before marriage was utilised for imparting 
education to them. Till about the beginning of the Christian 
era Upanayana or the ceremonial initiation into Vedic studies was 


i fret Raal adi: Haste REST DADA, XII 11.14 (B) 
See also Vishnusmriti, 99,4. 
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as common in the case of girls as it was in the case of boys; 
this will be shown in Chapter VII. The initiation ceremony 
was followed by a period of discipline and education, which 
was regarded as very essential to secure a suitable match, 
The Atharvaveda observes that a maiden can succeed in her 
marriage only if she has been properly trained during the 
period of studentship ( brahmacharya ).! That women are, like 
Südras, ineligible for Vedic studies is the view of a later age; 
in prehistoric times lady poets themselves were composing 
hymns, some of which were destined to be included even in 
the Vedic Sarnhitas. According to the orthodox tradition itself 
ag recorded in the Sarvdnultramanikad, there are as many as 
twenty women among the ‘seers’ or authors of Rigveda, 
Some of these may have been mythical personages; but internal 
evidence shows that Lopamudra, Viśvavārā, Sikata Nivavari 
and Ghosha, the authors of the Rigveda 1.179, V. 28, VIII. 
91, IX. 81. 11-20, and X. 39 and 40 respectively, were women 
in flesh and blood, who once lived in Hindu society. The au- 
thors of X. 145 and 159 are undoubtedly ladies, though it may 
be doubted whether their real names were Indrani and Sachi, 
as recorded by tradition. Among the authors and scholars to 
whose memory a dialy tribute of respect is enjoined to be paid 
at the time of brahmayajita, a few ladies also are seen to figure; 
they are Sulabha Maitreyi, Vadava Prathiteyi, and Gargi 
Vachaknavi (As. G. S., III, 4,4). These ladies must have made 
real contributions to the advance of scholarship; otherwise their 
names would not have been recommended for daily remem- 
brance by posterity for all time to come. It is a great pity that 
we should know nothing about these lady scholars. except their 
names; their works have been all lost, probably for ever. 
Women students were divided into two classes, Brahmavádinis 
and Sadyodoahas. The former were lifelong students of theology 
ES LO: the latter used to prosecute their studies till 
Ec at the age of 15 or 16. During the eight or 


^. aeedy euni gafa afta | XL 5, 18. 
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nine years that were thus available to them for study, they 
used to learn by heart the Vedic hymns prescribed for the daily 
and periodical prayers and for those rituals and sacraments in 
which they had to take an active part after their marriage. 
There is ample evidence to show that, like men, women also 
used to offer regularly their Vedic prayers both morning and 
evening. For instance, in more than one place in the Ràümá- 
Jana Sita is described as offering her daily Vedic prayers.! 
When writing came into general vogue, girls were initiated into 
the three R’s as a matter of course. 


Brahmavadinis used to aim at a very high excellence in 
scholarship. Down to about the 4th century B. C. Vedic and 
philosophical studies attracted the main attention of society. 
We therefore find ladiesalso naturally cultivating these subjects 
with great devotion and enthusiasm. Besides studying the 
Vedas, many of them used to specialise in Pürvamimansá, 
which discussed the diverse problems connected with Vedic 
sacrifices. This science is a very dry and difficult one, perhaps 
even more abstruse than mathematics; but still a very large 
number of ladies used to take deep interest in it. A theologian 
named Kagakritsana had composed a work on Mimansa called 
Kaéakritsni; lady scholars, who used to specialise in it, were 
designated as Kagakritsnas (Mahabhdshya, 1V, 1, 14; 3, 155). 
If lady scholars in such a technical branch of study were so 
numerous as necessitate the coining of a special term to 
designate them, is it not reasonable to conclude that the num- 
ber of women, who used to receive general education, must 
have been fairly large ? 


When the reaction against the Vedic sacrificial religion gave 
a stimulus to philosophical speculationsat about 800 B. G., lady 
scholars did not lag behind in taking an active interest in the 
new movement. Yajfiavalkya’s wife Maitreyi belonged to this 
class, She was more interested in finding out the way to 
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immortality than in setting new fashions in dress and orna. 
ments, In the philosophical tournament held under the 
auspices of king Janaka of Videha, the subtlest philosophica] 
questions were initiated for discussion by the lady philosopher 
Gargi, who had the honour to be the spokesman of the distin. 
guished philosophers at the court. She launched her attack on 
Yajfiavalkya, the newly arrived philosopher, with an admirable 
coolness and confidence. ‘Just as an experienced archer’, says 
she, ‘would get ready to attack his enemy with two piercing 
arrows kept at hand, so I assail you with two test questions, 
Answer them if you can.’ The topics of her enquiry were so 
abstruse and esoteric in character, that Yajfiavalkya declined 
to discuss them in public. The searching cross-examination of 
"ajüavalkya by Gargi shows that she was a dialectician and 
hilosopher of a high order ( Br. Up., III, 6 and 8 ). Atreyi 
was another lady student of Vedanta; she was reading under 
.ne sages Valmiki and Agastya. Some of these lady philoso- 
phers used to remain unmarried throughout the life in order 
to carry on their spiritual experiments unhampered. 


The admission of women to the Buddhist Order gave a 
great impetus to the cause of female education among the 
ladies in commerical and aristocratic families, Like the Brah- 
mavàdinis in Brahmanical circles, several ladies in Buddhist 
families used to lead a life of celibacy with the aim of understa» 
nding and following the eternal truths of religion and philoso- 
pky. Some-of them like Sanghamitra went €ven to foreign coun- 
tries like Ceylon and became famous there as teachers of the 
Holy Scriptures, Among the authoresses of the Therigatha, who 
were all believed to haye obtained the Salvation, 32 were 
unmarried women and 10 married Ones. Among the former 
Subha, Anopamà and Sumedha belonged to rich families 
and are said to have been wooed by princes and rich merchants, 
When a large percentage of girls were leading a life of celibacy, 
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in pursuit of religion and philosophy, it is but natural to 
presume that the general average of intelligence and education 
among them must have been high. 


According to the Jain tradition, Jayanti, a daughter of 
king Sahasránika of Kausaimbi, remained unmarried and re- 
ceived ordination at the hand of Mahavira after being convin- 
ced by him in discussion! A Jataka refers to the story of a 
Jain father having four clever daughters touring about in the 
country and challenging all and sundry for a debate on 
philosophical matters.* 

Many educated women used to follow teaching career cither 
out of love or out of necessity. Sanskrit language found it 
necessary to coin a special word in order to distinguish them 
from wives of teachers. The latter, who were not necessarily 
scholars, were called Upadhyayanis, but women who were 
themselves teachers, were called Upadhyayas. Women teachers 
must have been fairly numerous in society; otherwise a new 
term would not have been coined to designate them. It may 
be pointed out that the tradition of lady scholars is known 
to Puranas as well; the Bhagavaia, for instance, refers to two 
daughters of Dākshāyaņa as experts in theology and philoso- 
phy.? 

The modern reader, on being told that female education 
was fairly widespread, will naturally enquire whether there 
was a system of co-education, or whether lady students were 
taught separately. The historian has to confess that in the 
present state of our knowledge this question is difficuit to 
answer. In the Vedic age education was mostly centred in 
the family; brothers, sisters and cousins probably studied to- 
gether under the family elders. Subsequently, when specialisa- 
tion became the order of the day, students had to leave 


1. Bhagavatisütra, Gujarati edition, Vol, III, p. 257. 
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their homes and often to go to distant places to study under 
celebrated teachers. When there were competent lady teacherg 
\acharyas) available, parents must have naturally preferred to 
send their daughters to read under them. But the number of 
these could not have been very large. In technical subjects 
like theology, philosophy and medicine most of the experts 
were usually males, and advanced lady students used to go to 
them for their studies. This is clear from the example of 
Atreyi in the Utiararamacharita, who was reading under Valmiki 
along with Lava and Kufa, the sons of Rama. The stories of 
Kahoda and Sujata, Ruru and Pramadvara, narrated in the 
Puranas, would also point to co-education and to love-marriages 
sometimes resulting from it. But the number of lady students 
going to distant places for higher education was not large; the 
Jatakas, for instance, do not refer to lady students going to 
"Taksha$ilà for education. It would however seem that co-educa- 
tion in higber studies was not unknown even in the 8th century 
A. D., for Bhavabhiti in his Mdlatimadhavq represents Kàm 
daki as being educated along with Bhirivasu2 and De 
The percentage of girls receiving co-education was however 
not large. Usually, ordinary girls who did not go in for 
bigher education were educated in their own families by their 
fathers, uncles or brothers or by local lady teachers, It has 
to be remembered that, down to the 4th century A. D., there 
were no public schools even for boys. Writers like Harita lay 
down that girls should be usually taught at home by their 
male relations.? They probably refer to the practice of about 
the 5th century B. C. We should not forget that higher female 


education was generally confined to cultured and well-to-do 
famulies, 


an- 
valata. 
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It is not easy to determine the extent of education among 
women from the Vedic to the Sūtra period (down to c. 300 B.C.). 
We have seen how parents were often anxious to have scholarly 
daughters born in their families; ordinary well-to-do families 
could hardly have neglected the education of girls. Upanayana 
ritual was also obligatory for them; this must have ensured the 
imparting of a certain amount of Vedic and literary education 
to all the girls in the Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya classes. 
The custom of child marriage had also not yet become common. 
We may therefore conclude that most of the girl in the well- 


to-do families used to be given a fair amount of education 
down to. c, 300 B. C. 


Grown up and educated girls naturally played an impor- 
tant part in the management of their parent's households. The 
important duty of receiving guests and looking after their 
comforts was usually entrusted to them. This work solely 
devolved upon them when their parents were out of station. 
We find Sakuntalà and Kunti discharging this function in 
their father's households before their marriage. "The latter 
was quite an’ adept in this task; she could extort admiration 
even from such a notoriously irascible guest as Durvasas, who, 
being pleased with her attention and devotion, gave her a 
valuable boon unasked. 


Our sources erable us to have only a glimpse of the recrea- 
tions of girls during the Vedic and epic periods. Music and 
dancing formed the principal indoor games, Public and dra- 
matic concerts were often organised and girls used to go out 
to see them along with their elders or lovers.! In fashionable 
circles game with the ball ( &andukarida ) seems to have been 
the chief out-door physical exercise, Santa and Kunti are, - 
for instance, represented as spending their leisure hours in this 
game in the Mahabhàrata ( V, 93, 63; III, 112, 16). Players 
can so regulate this game as to have just the amount of exer- 
cise they want. The Ramayana represents girls as going in the 


I. Kamasutra, III, 1. 
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evening to gardens for playing and talking with their friends; 
but this was probably possible only in towns and cities, We 
have some references to girls going out to swim? as well, itiş 
not, however, easy to say what percentage of girls knew this 
very useful art. Girls used to play a number of courtyard 
games like ‘hide and seek’ and ‘run and catch’, which are 
graphically described inthe Kamasutra ( III, 3). These gave 
very good physical exercise to the players and were well 
calculated to help their general development and give a 
suppleners to their limbs, Though not very often mentioned 
in literature, these games have been very popular with all 
classes of society since very early times. They were, however, 
played usually before the marriage. 


The cause of women's education suffered a good deal after 
c. 300 B. C. on account of the new fashion of child marriage 
that then began to come into vogue. It will be shown in th 
next chapter how on account of a number of causes the mar 
riageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered in succes- 
sive centuries. By the beginning of the Christian era pre- 
puberty marriages became the order of the day. Naturally- 
this meant a serious handicap to advanced studies, which could 
not be obviously finished before the ages of 12 or 13, 
which was the new marriageable age. 
ritual (Upanayana Samskara), so nec 
with the proper Aryan Status, 
formality and then dropped out al 
to their Vedie education, 


Even the initiation 
essary for endowing woman 
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together? This put an end 

They became unable to recite even 
the hymns of daily prayer, It is no wonder that they should 
have lost the status of the ri 
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unfit for reciting or even hearing Vedic prayers. By about the 
8th or 9th entury A.D. the marriageable age of girls was 
further lowered to 9 or 10; this gave practically a. death-blow 
to any education worth the name. No doubt two or three years 
were still available, when some primary education could have 
been imparted, but both the girls and their guardians used to 
devote their attention during this period more to the problem 
of marriage than to that of education. 

We have seen above how the admission of women into the 
order had given an indirect encouragement to the cause of female 
education in the pre-Mauryan period. Nuns continued to figure 
in the Buddhist monastic life down to the 3rd. century A. D., 
but do not seem to have distinguished themselves as author- 
esses or preachers. Nunneries went out of vogue in Buddhism 
from about the 4th century A. D.; neither Buddhist nuns nor 
scholars nor authoresses are mentioned either by Fa Hien or 
by Yuan Chuang, who have given a detailed account of Buddhi- 
sm of India in their times. Female education therefore re- 
ceived no helping hand from Buddhism during the period 
300 B. C. to 800 A. D.. It is interesting to note that in modern 
Burma and Ceylon, nunneries do not impart education to girls 
as monasteries do to boys. 

During the first millenium of the Christian era there un- 
doubtediy flourished in Hindu society a few famous lady 
scholars anu poetesses. Among the authors from whose works 
selections have been made by Hala in his anthology of Maha- 
rashtri poems (Gdthdsaptasati), there are seven  poetesses, 
their names being Reva, Roha, Madhavi, Anulakshmi, Pahai, 
Vaddhavahi and Sasiprabha. Some Sanskrit anthologies 
also have preserved the memory of a few distinguished poetes- 
ses, who appear to have composed poetry of a really high 
order. Silabhattarika, we learn, was famous for her easy and 
graceful style, noted for a harmonious synthesis of sense and 
sound. Devi was a well-known poetess of Gujarat, who con- 
tinued to enchant her readers on earth even when she had her- 
self gone to heaven. Vijayanka’s fame was second only to 
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that of Kalidasa. She seems to have attained a really high 
position among Sanskrit writers, for a distinguished critic anq 
poet like RajaSekhara compares her to goddess Sarasvati 
herself. Nature was not very kind to this gifted lady, because 
it had chosen to give her a blue-black complexion. Rajagekhara 
boldly declares that even masters of Sanskrit verse were 
clearly in the wrong when they declared that Sarasvati, the 
goddess of learning, was all fair in complexion. For in that 
case, how could poetess WVijayanka, the incarnation of that 
goddess, have had a complexion resembling the blue, rather 
than the white lotus ?* This is of course all a play of poetic fancy, 
but it proves beyond all doubt that Vijayanka was a celebrated 
poetess. ^ Raja$ekhara's wife, a Kshatriya by caste, was 
a good literary critic and poetess. The recently published 
drama Kaumudimahotsava, whose central theme is an important 
political revolution at Pataliputra, has proceeded from the pen 
of a lady courtier; it shows that cultured ladies used to takea 
good deal of interest in the complications of contemporary his- 
tory and politics: Marula, Morikà and Subhadra are 
other poetesses referred to in Sanskrit 


anthologies.2 The 
umpire in the fateful controversy between Sankaracharya and 
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Mandanamisra was thelatter's wife.! Obviously she must have 
been very well grounded in literature, philosophy and theology; 
otherwise she would not have been accepted as the sole 
judge in this momentous controversy. Some women were 
attracted by medical studies also; the majority of these, 
like our lady doctors to-day, specialised in women's diseases; 
A treatise on this subject written by a lady doctor, whose name 
appears as Risa in the Arabic garb, was translated in the 
eighth century A. D. into Arabic at the order of Khalifa Harun.? 
Obviously the most authoritative works on the subject seem 
to have been written by lady doctors. 

Unfortunately we do not know anything about the status 
and family circumstances of the above lady poets, philosophers 
and doctors. Very probably some of them belonged to rich and 
cultured families, which could make special arrangements for 
girls? education even after their marriage, and some to Kshatriya 
circles, where the custom of child marriage did not take root for 
a long time even after it had become well established in the 
rest of society. In the 9th century A. D., higher education of 
women was confined to royal, official, rich and well-to-do families 
and to the class of dancing girls.) It may be pointed out that 
most of the heroines of Sanskrit dramas written in this period, 
who are represented as fairly educated, belong to the classes 
mentioned above. 

Cultured and rich families were naturally few in society. 
They had sufficient resources to enable them to employ special 
teachers like Brihannada, Ganadasa and Haradatta for their 
daughter’s education. Ordinary families, however, could not 
afford to do this and their daughters, who had to be married 
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at this time at about the age of lO orll, could therefore 
hardly receive any education. Asahaya, a commentator on 
Naradasmriti who flourished in the 8th century A. D., justifies 
the theory of the tutelage of women on the ground that their 
intellect is not developed like that of men on account of their 
not having the benefit of proper training and education.! 
This observation makes it clear that education had become fairly 
rare among women in general in the 8th century A. D. It is 
hazardous to make any statement about the exact extent of 
literacy among women at about 1000 A.D., for we have no data 
like modern census reports to guide us. Literacy among men 
at this time was about 30 per cent,? that among women could 
not have very probably been more than 10 per cent. 

The cultivation of fine arts like music, dancing and painting 
was encouraged in the case of girls since very early times. 
Musical recitation of the Sàma hymns was originally the special 
function of ladies. It is clear that they must be specialising 
in music in the early Vedic period; otherwise this important 
duty would not have been assigned to them. Some legends 
in the Vedic literature make caustic references to women's par- 
tiality to music. Once Devas and Asuras both wanted to win 
over the Goddess of Speech; gods succeeded in their effort 
because they were clever enough to realise that the best way to 
achieve their object was to sing and dance before her. The 
author of the legend cannot resist the temptation of observing 
that women can be easily won over by one who sings melodi- 
ously and dances gracefully before them (S. Br., III, 2, 4, 6). 

In the post-Vedic period also Society went on encouraging 
music and dancing in the case of girls. Among the arts which 
ladies in cultured families were expected to cultivate, the 
Kamasutra assigns the most prominent place to dancing and 
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music, both vocal and instrumental (1,3,16). Other arts 
which they were recommended to master were painting, gar- 
dening, garland-making, toy-making, house decorations, etc. 
(Ibid. 1, 3, 1). Heroines of Sanskrit dramas and poems like 
Priyadarsika, Sakuntalà and Kadmbari written during the 
first millennium of the Christian era, are well versed in most of 
these arts.! Not infrequently, maidens used to give a dance in 
the court before a select audience without incurring thereby 
any social opprobrium. The dance teacher was a regular 
officer in the royal court and some queens like Lokama hadeyi 
are known to have been experts in fine arts. It is clear that 
higher sections of society used to take all possible care to 
develop the aesthetic sense of girls. 

Girls in ruling families used to receive some military and 
administrative training also. If such were not the case, dowa- 
ger queens like Nayanika of the Satavahana dynasty (2nd. 
century B. CL), Prabhavati Gupta of the Vakataka family 
(4th century A. D.), Vijayabhattarika of the Chalukya house 
(7th century A.D.) and Sugandha and Didda of Kashmir (10th 
century A. D.) could not have successfully administered exten- 
sive kingdoms during the minority of their sons. It will 
beshown in chapter VI that in the Chàlukya administra- 
tion (c. 980-1160 A. D.), queen governors and officers were 
quite common. The due discharge of these administrative 
duties presupposed a good training on proper lines. In ordi- 
nary Kshatriya families ladies used to receive a fairly good 
amount of military training. Women guards of kings, referred to 
in dramas, belonged to this class; they were usually experts 
in the use of the bow and the sword. South Indian inscrip- 
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tions of the medieval period disclose the existence of many 
Kshatriya heroines defending their hearths and homes in times 
of danger. Women from Karnatak seem to have led the 
way in this matter. A heroine from Mysore is known to 
have died in a village affray at Siddhanhalli in 1041 A. D. In 
1264. A.D. another Karnatak heroine was honoured by the 
government of the day with the reward of a nose jewel in recog- 
nition of her bravery in overpowering a dacoit. A Nilgund 
inscription records a military expedition led by a  feudatory 
queen. In 1446 a Mysore heroine died in Shikoga Taluka fighting 
to avenge the murder of her father.! 

It is quite well known that Rajput princesses were adepts 
in the use of the sword and the spear. They could lead the 
armies and direct the government in the hour of need. Kūrmā- 
devi, a queen of king Samarasi, took over the administration 
of her kingdom on her husband’s death and repulsed the attacks 
of Kutub-ud-Din. Javahirdevi, a queen of king Sanga, died 
fighting at the head of her army, while defending Chitor after 
her husband’s death. Rajput history is full of such instances 
and they need not be all enumerated here. 

This tradition of giving military training to girls continued 
in the Maratha royal families, which were ruling over a consi- 
derable part of India during the 17th and 18th centuries. Rani 
Bhimabai, the daughter of Yeshwantrao Holkar, told Sir John 
Malcolm that it was an incumbent duty on a Maratha princess 
to lead her troops in person, when there was no husband or 
son to do so. Tarabai, the founder of Kolhapur state, used 
to lead her army and direct her government. The example of 
queen Lakshmibai of Jhansi, who excited the admiration even 
of her opponents by her remarkable bravery and sound general- 
ship, is well known. The late princess Kamalabai Scindia, 
the sister of the present Maharaja of Gwalior, was an adept in 
all military excercises. Her father was but carrying out the old 
Maratha tradition when he laid down detailed directions in his 
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will in this connection. 

Could women become economically independent as a result 
of their training ? Those who followed the medical or the teach- 
ing line could of course become economically self-reliant. 
The same was the case with singers and dancers. For ordinary 
women spinning and weaving were of great help in times of diffi- 
culty. Textile industry was a very important and prosperous one 
in India down to 1850 A. D. It was organised and conducted ` 
mainly as a cottage industry and so it afforded good scope to 
women in financial distres. In early Buddhist literature 
(c. 300 B. C.), we come across ladies assuring their dying hus- 
bands that they need not worry about the financial future 
of their families; for they could earn the necessary income by 
spinning and weaving cotton and woollen yarn and piece goods. 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya lays down that the state should 
provide special facilities to destitute women to enable them to 
earn a living by spinning. From medieval commentators 
we learn that spinning continued to be the mainstay of poor 
widows at that time as well3 It may be pointed out that cloth 
was much costlier in ancient and medieval India than what it 
is to-day; Indian fabrics were beside in great demand through- 
out the three continents down to the beginning of. the last 
century) Women in distress, who resorted to spinning as a 
means of maintenance, had therefore ample scope for work 
and got fair wages. 

Let us now survey the state of female education during the 
last 700 years. During the Muslim rule the percentage of 
literacy among Hindu women went further down with a great 
rapidity. Rich and cultured families were as a rule ruined 
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by the new political revolution; they were no longer in a position 
to make special arrangements for the education of their daugh- 
ters. Some new Hindu families also no doubt rose to eminence 
with the rise of Islam, but their number was generally small 
and they did not, as a rule, possess sufficient culture to 
induce them to take active steps for the fostering of education 
among the girls of their households. The daughters in Rajput, 
"Nair and Zamindar families could read and write; the same 
was the case with Jain nuns, who were generally in a position 
to read their own scriptures. These, however, were excep- 
tional cases. Society had a general prejudice against female 
education; it was believed that a girl taught to read and write 
would become a widow!. Ordinarily only prostitutes and danc- 
ing girls could read and write. The decline of literacy among 
women was so marked and rapid that by the beginning of the 
19th century hardly one woman in a hundred could read in 
Madras and Malwa. In the former province in 1826 A. D. 
only 1,023 girls were attending schools as against 1,57,664 boys. 
According to the then population of the Presidency the percen- 
tage? of girls receiving some kind of education was only 4. It 
may, therefore, be stated that at the advent of the British rule 
female education had practically disappeared from Hindu 
community. Nay, it was regarded as a source of moral danger, 
if not as an actual vice, since only dancing girls could normally 
read and write. In their families the old tradition to teach 
reading and writing to the new generation was continued. 

The cultivation of the fine arts also declined during this 
period. Music teachers were usually men not very famous for 
high character, and Hindu families were not rich enough to 
engage them. By the beginning of the 19th century singing, 
dancing and writing were regarded as achievements fit only 
for the class of dancing girls. Ladies of orthodox families 
would have been shocked, if a report had spread that they were 
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aquainted with any of the above mentioned arts. 

Hindu women during the last millennium were usually 
unlettered, but they could not be described as  uncultured; 
In fact, books being rare and costly, traditional wisdom and 
culture could be learnt more easily from the lips ofa preacher 
than from thé pagus of a manuscript. Every village had its 
own religious teacher (puramika), whose vernacular discourses 
on religion, philosophy and culture were listened to with wrapt 
attention by all the matrons of the village. "Though unlettered, 
they thus became better and more faithful custodians of ancient 
traditions and culture than even literate men. 

We have seen above that the literacy among Hindu women 
had reached its nadir by about 1850 A. D. Subsequent to the 
assumption of the Indian administration by the British Crown, 
Government began to take some steps for the promotion of 
education among girls. Progress during the first forty years 
was very very slow. By the end of the last century, however, 
public opinion also began to support its cause, mainly owing to 
its vigorous championship by the school of social reform. Not 
much progress, however, was made for a long time, primarily 
because girls were married at the age of 9 or 10. Their educa- 
tion could thus continue only for three or four years, as it had to 
be suspended after marriage. The terrible havoc caused by 
the plague at the begining of the present century tended to raise 
the marriageable age of girls to 12 or 13. Among the educated 
middle classes in cities it has now advanced to 18 or 19, chiefly 
owing to the influence of economic factors. In 1929, a legis- 
lation was passed fixing 14 as the minimum age for the 
marriage of girls; this has been raised to 18 in 1955. 

The raising of the marriageable age of girls has helped the 
cause of the female education in a remarkable degree. We 
have seen above that the lowering of that age to 9 or 10 by the 
8th or 9th century A. D. was the main cause of the decline of 
education among girls. As this cause is being now gradually 
removed, we may expect a corresponding advance in the pro- 
gress of female education. Economic conditions also are helping 
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its spread. Since the second World War, an earning and there. 
fore educated wife has become an economic necessity in lower 
middle class families. Services of educated women are 
still in great demand; these circumstances also are helping the 
growth of female education. An idea of the progress that 
female education has been making during the last thirty years 
can be gathered from the fact that the number of girl scho- 
lars, which was 1,230,698 in 1924-25, rose to 2,890,246 in 1934. 
35 and to nearly 37 lakhs in 1947. The progress in higher 
education is remarkable; the number of girl scholars in the 
secondary and collegiate education has risen from 108,660 
and 14,435 in 1937 to 2,32,136 and 24,466 respectively in 1947. 
Much leeway, however has yet to be made; only 16:5 per cent. 
of the girls of the school going age are attending schools, and 
of these only 13 per cent reach the 4th: class. The ratio! 
of literate women to men is 1 : 4. 

While the female education is still in its infancy, a serious 
effort should be made to solve some of its complex problems. 
Fortunately these do not exist as far as primary education is 
concerned; the knowledge of the three R’s and of elementary 
history, geography and drawing is as much necessary for boys 
as it is for girls. Marriage also does not now 


interrupt the 
course of primary education. 


As far as the secondary and college education is concerned, 
we have to solve two thorny and difficult problems. The first 
is about co-education and the second is about the curriculum. 
The exigencies of the situation have in a way forced us to re- 
concile ourselves to co-education, and therefore to a common 
curriculum. Outside big cities, there are few schools and col- 
leges intended for girls, and so guardians are practically for- 
ced to-send their daughters to institutions primarily intended 
for boys. The curriculum also is therefore a more or less 
common one. Even when there are special schools and colleges 
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for girls, they usually follow the course laid down for boys. For, 
the institutions have to send their students for examinations to 
universities, which have so far, with rare exceptions, failed to 
introduce a different curriculum for lady students. 

The difficulty in answering the question as to whether there 
should be a different curriculum for girls in high schools and 
colleges primarily arises from the fact that neither the scholars 
nor their guardians know definitely at the outset whether the 
students concerned are going to be housewives or are going to 
follow a career. In the case of a girl scholar intending to 
follow the latter alternative, it is clear that she will have to receive 
the same education’ as the boy student. A woman who wants 
to become a pleader or a doctor must obviously get the same 
education which a male pleader ort doctor receives. 

The number of women who will be thus going in purely for a 
career will, however, not bea large one. They should attend 
men’s colleges and follow a common curriculum. The vast 
majority of girl scholars, however, will eventually be destined to 
become housewives and schools and colleges for girls should be 
primarily intended to meet their needs with aspecial curriculum 
of their own. The education imparted in them should be such 
as will make the recepients efficient wives and mothers, and also 
enable them to become earning members of their families in their 
spare time, or in case of need and adversity. 

In Hindu society at present, normally speaking, the marriage 
of a girl cannot be convenienty postponed to beyend the age of 
20. We should, therefore so draft the courses of female educa- 
tion, that they should be over before that time. Primary educa- 
tion should take four years and be over at the age of 10. The 
secondary course should extend overseven years only; if we adopt 
the mother tongue as the medium of instruction and slightly 
reduce the curricula in subjects like geography, mathematics 
and history, it will be possible to finish the course in seven years’ 

- time. Hygiene, nursing, domestic science, music, sewing, knitting 
and house-decorations should figure prominently in the school 
curriculum as subjects alternative with mathematics, geography 
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and the second language. The secondary course would be over 
at the age of 17. It should be followed by a college course ex. 
tending over three years, which would be thus completed when 
the scholar is about 20. It will be easy to frame three years? 
courses in subjects like (A) Arts and Teaching, (B) Domestic 
Science, Medicine and Midwifery, (C) Music, Painting, and 
Photography, (D) Tailoring and Embroidery, which will 
be self-sufficient, and enable girl scholars not only to 
become efficient and cultured house-wives, but also to earn 
some money bothin theirspare time and in the case of need. In 
the last three groups there should be included a paper on Lite- 
rature or History as well. Course in Groups A and B will be 
obviously below the B.A., the B.T. or the M.B.B.S. standards. 
Those girls, however, who have taken a diploma in these 
subjects, should be allowed to appear as private candidates for 
the B.A., B.T., and Intermediate M.B.B.S. examinations. 
This would remove the difficulty in the way of a girl scholar who 
has joined the women’s college, but who eventually desires to 
devote a few more years to education in order to attain the 
highest efficiency in her subject. The recasting of secondary 
and higher education of girls on the above lines would remove 
the defects in the present system and cater for the needs both of 
those who want to settle down in family life, as also of those who 
want to follow a career. It is of course true that a cut in the 
normal curriculum has been suggested in the courses for girls, 
but that is necessary in order to equip them for their normal 
functions of intelligent and efficient wives and mothers. As the 
matters stand to-day, girls have to pass the same examinations 
as boys and to learn house-keeping at home as well, all the while 
having less physical strength than their brothers. This cer- 


tainly puts too much strain upon them and is injurious to the 
future well-being of the race. 
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CHAPTER II 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Marriage is a very important event in the life of a woman. 
Matrimony in course of time is followed by maternity, and its 
recurrence makes the woman periodically helpless and absolu- 
tely dependent on her husband for some time. Marriage, there- 
fore, determines the fate of a woman to a much greater extent 
than it does the destiny of a man. A good marriage is a welcome 
protection for the woman, a bad one is worse than a painful 
chain. Marriage and the problems connected with it form an 
important topic in the history of woman. We shall see in this 
chapter how the institution of marriage was evolved in ancient 
India, what forms it assumed in course of time, what was the 
marriageable age, how the marriage was settled and celebrated 
and how far it was irrevocable. 


Tue EvoLurioN OF MARRIAGE 


Being of hoary antiquity Hindu literature has naturally 
preserved some traces of promiscuity existing in prehistoric 
times. The Mahabharata informs us that in the land of the 
the Uttarakurus! and in the city of Mahishmati® the institution 
of marriage did not exist. It may be, however, added that 
Uttarakuru is very probably a mythical country, not existing 
on terrestrial globe, and that the evidence about Mahishmati 
consists of an observation made by its Pandava conqueror 
Sahadeva during his short stay there in the course of a hurri- 
cane military campaign. It may not be worth more than the 
proverbial traveller's tale. According to the Great Epic it was the 
sage Svetaketu who decreed that promiscuity should be sup- 
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planted by regular marriage. Whether the state of promis. 
cuity, here referred to as existing in prehistoric times, is a mere 
possibility intellectually conceived, or whether it actually did 
exist in some sections of society in certain parts of the country, 
we do not know. There are a few passages in the epic showing 
that a state of promiscuity may not have been ah impossibility 
at an early period. They disclose an astounding laxity in 
sexual morality. It must, however, be noted that most of these 
passages have a context and are not to be taken at their face 
value. Thus Sarmishtha observes that there is no difference 
between one's own husband and the husband of a friend;? but we 
must note that this is an argument advanced by a woman dri- 
ven into desperation by the unnatural punishment of eternal 
maidenhood inflicted upon her. When eventually king Yayati 
yields to Sarmishtha’s importunities and is taken to task by 
Sukra, his father-in-law, he observes that duty and chivalry 
rendered it necessary for him to comply with Sarmishtha’s re~ 
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quest. The astounding proposition here advanced by him is, 
however, nothing but an untenable defence put forward by an 
accused who isata loss to know how to defend himself. The 
traces of promiscuity that we get in the epic have to be referred 
to pre-Vedic times; for we find the institution of marriage well 
established in the Rigveda. 

Not only was marriage well established in the Vedic age, 
but it was also regarded as a social and religious duty and 
necessity. This was the case even in the Indo-Iranian period. 
According to the Avesta oblations offered unto gods or ancestors 
by a maiden or a bachelor are unacceptable to them (Ashi 
Yashta, c, X, 54). A Vedic passage says that a person, who is 
unmarried, is unholy.? From the religious point of view he 
remains incomplete and is not fully eligible to participate in 
sacraments. ‘This continues to be the view of the society even 
now; the modern practice of keeping a betel nut by one’s side 
in the absence of the wife or the older one of having her image 
to indicate her symbolical presence at the time of a sacrament 
both are due to the same belief. Marriage opened a new period 
of holy life which was to be led at the altar of truth and duty.$ 
'The couple was to take particular care in properly performing 
the rituals connected with the Garhapatya fire kindled at the time 
of their marriage. Prescribed sacrifices to gods and manes were 
to be regularly offered. And finally the couple was to perpe- 
tuate the race by raising and training a numerous progeny, so 
that oblations may for ever continue to be offered to gods and 
ancestors. A later age, which had developed the system of the 
four Aíramas, pointed out that the whole society depends upon 
the householder for its maintenance; the Brahmachari, the 
Vanaprashtha and the Sarhnyasi can hardly exist without 
active help from a zealous and conscientious class of householders. 
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The householder is as necessary for society as the breath is for 
the body.! 

Such being the views of society about marriage since very 
early times, it was naturally regarded as normally necessary and 
desirable for all. According to the Avesta bachelors are spiri- 
tually inferior to married men, and among the latter those without 
children to those who have them (Fargard IV, 130-3). The 
Vedic age shares the same views. It must be, however, observed 
that down to about 500 B. C., though marriage was regarded 
as highly desirable for both men and women, society did not 
insist that it should be performed at all cost, even if there were 
insuperable impediments in arranging a suitable match. The 
Vedic literature often refers to the spinster; amájüh one who 
grows old in one's parent's house, is the significant expression 
used to denote an old maid. The usual cause that compelled 
maidens to remain unmarried was some serious physical defect 
or disease. Such, for instance, was the case of Ghosha, who 
could not marry till she was cured of her skin disease by the fa- 
vour of gods A$vins. In the age of the Upanishads hundreds of 
youths began to enter the monastery without caring to marry, 
and some maidens like Sulabha began to follow their example 
with a view to achieve spiritual salvation. The commentary 
on the Therigatha shows that some women used to join Buddhist 
Sarhgha before their marriage; their number, however, was not 
very large. 

By about 300 B. C. marriage came to be regarded as obli- 
gatory for girls. Several causes induced Society to subscribe 
to this view. In the first place there was a reaction produced 
in society by maidens joining the Buddhist and Jain orders cither 


without a genuine spiritual urge or without a free and sponta- 
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neous permission Of their elders, Some of these were unable 
to live up to their high ideals, and their lapses were furiously 
commented upon by the public. Social thinkers began to feel 
that it would be better to prevent such abuses by making mar- 
riage obligatory for all girls. Socondly, the marriage of girls 
came to be compared to the upanayana of boys at about this 
time. If upanayana was obligatory for boys, marriage which was 
its counter part, ought to be absolutely binding on girls. As we 
shall soon see, marriageable age cf girls was reduced to 13 or 14 
by this time; girls found themselves already married before they 
attained an age when they could exercise an intelligent choice 
in the matter. The Mahabharata informs us that it was the 
sage Dirghatamas, who laid it down that women ought never 
to remain unmarried in future. Elsewhere the epic illustrates 
the same principle by a naive story. Subhrü was the daughter 
of sage Kuni. Her father wanted to give her in marriage, but 
she would not consent. She remained unmarried for all her 
life, practising severe penance. At the time of her death, 
however, she learnt to her great surprise that she could not go 
to heaven because her body was not consecrated by the sacra- 
ment of marriage. With great difficulty she then induced sage 
Sringavat to marry her, stayed with him for one night and 
was then enabled to go to heaven (IX, 33). A late Sūtra goes 
to the extent of declaring that the corpse ofa maiden can be 
burnt only after a formal marriage even after the death.? 

The epic is undoubtedly right in emphasing the great nece- 
ssity of marriage for girls in the above legend; for there are more 
pitfalls in the path of an unmarried woman than those in the 
way of an unmarried man. As a consequence of the new theory 
which made marriage obligatory for girls, negligent parents 
must have become more alert in arranging the marriage of their 
daughters; It must, however, be admitted that this theory 
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tended to crush the literary and spiritual ambitions of the gifted 
section of the fair sex. Further, it has to be pointed out that it 
led to grave abuses when pre-puberty marriages began to be 
insisted upon from about the beginning of the Christian era, 
Some Smritis like Yamalbegan to advocate the unfortunate view 
that since marriage was compulsory for girls, parents sbould 
marry them even to undesirable persons, if suitable bridegro. 
oms were not available before the time of puberty, This rule 
made the lot of a defective deformed or diseased girl very piti- 
able. She could not naturally get a good husband and her 
father had yet to marry her. He had therefore to spend heavily 
in marrying her to a person, who was almost certain to discard 
her, and contract a fresh marriage with a more suitable bride. 
It must, however, be added that even if a defective girl is kept 
unmarried, her lot is by no means happy. As years roll on and 
the parents die, her brothers do not care for her, and scoun- 
drels and selfish persons in society are not few in number who 
delight in Spreading thorns in her way. 

It is interesting to note that marriage was made obligatory 
for girls in contemporary Persia as well. Matrimony however 
was not regarded there as necessary for the spiritual salva- 
tion of men. For a woman there is no offspring except by 
intercourse with a man and no lineage proceeds from her. But 
for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it 
is mentioned in the Vendidad, there may be a lineage which 
proceeds onwards to the future existence ( Pahlvi Texts, Part I, 
pp. 322-3). In India also students were regarded as the spirit- 
ual children of their teachers, and women teachers had practi- 
cally disappeared from the scene by the beginning of the Chr- 
istian era. But women's incapacity to leave behind a spiritual 
lineage has not been advanced as ar 


gument for making marri- 
age obligatory for them. 
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In India also marriage was made obligatory for women and 
not for men. One of the reasons may perhaps have been the 
possibility of men leaving a spiritual or intellectual lineage be- 
hind them, The real reason for this differentia] treatment, 
however, seems to have been the recognition by society of the 
simple fact that an unmarried woman has to face greater risks 
in society than an unmarried man, Public opinion also is much 
less sympathetic to a woman who has gone astray even unwill- 
ingly, than to a man who leads a vicious life deliberately. Smriti 
writers should, however, have recognised some exceptions to the 
general rule. This would have avoided its abuse in an age when 
pre-puberty marriages became the order of the day, and given 
scope to talented girls to master their favourite subjects and to 
spiritually minded women to try seriously for the realisation of 
their dreams. In that case the number of lady scholars would 
not have dwindled down and a Mirabai would not have been 
compelled to lead a married life much to her own and to her 
husband's sorrow. à 


FORMS OF MARRIAGE 


The eight forms of marriage recognised by Smritis are well 
known. There are, however, several other varieties and customs 
of marriage prevailing in the lower sections of Hindu society, 
which find no recognition in the Dharmaáastra literature. Thus 
among the Leva and Kadva Kunbis of Gujarat, the marriage 
season comes only once in the course of twelve years and lasts 
for three days only. During this short period even girls in the 
cradle have to be married; for pre-puberty marriages are insi- 
sted upon, Gazetteers have recorded several other strange 
customs prevailing among backward tribes in different districts 
and provinces. These, however, are the traces of the earlier 
primitive practices, which exist, not on account of, but in spite 
of Hinduism and its culture. They are also fast disappearing at 
present. It is therefore not necessary for the purpose of the 
present work to examine and discuss them. 

A critical survey of the well known eight forms of marriage 
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is very interesting and important from the sociological point of 
view. We shall first consider the unapproved ones among them, 
for they take us back to prehistoric times. Paisacha, Rakshasa 
and Asura unquestionably belong to this group. There isa 
difference of opinion abut the Gardharva or love Marriage; 
some writers approve and praise it, while others regard it with 
disfavour. The parties themselves were conscious of a certain 
irregularity in their conduct, but they knew that they were 
within the law. 

The Paiacha form of marriage, which is the most condem- 
ned one, is undoubtedly of the greatest antiquity. In this mar- 
riage the bride is either duped, very often by making her 
overdrunk, or physically overpowered by the bridegroom in 
order to make her yield t» his passion. To mesmerise a woman 
by talisman or magical practices and carry her away was also 
regarded as a Paisacha form of marriage in medieval times, 


Surprise has been expressed by several writers that force or 
fraud should thus have been legalised, and the bridegroom allo- 
wed to compel the unfortunate woman to live with him as his 
wife. This objection is based upon the ignorance of the simple 
fact that our Smritis preserve the relics of several prehistoric cus- 

toms, They have included Paisicha marriage in their list, firstly 
because old tradition knew of it, and secondly because it was 
sometimes resorted to by backward tribes, They wanted to sta- 
mp out this practice and have therefore mentioned it only for 


the purpose of its strong condemnation. There was a further 


the beginning of the 
absolute virginity 
misfortune of being 
any chance of an 


Ip them was by compelling the cul- 
prits to marry the parties they had wronged. This obviously is 
not a satisfactory arrangement, 


3 but no other alternative was 
available. A regard for the future 
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marriage. Much against their wishes, Smriti writers were com- 
pelled to recognise it. It may, however, be added that two of 
the early Dharmaáastra writers, Vasishtha and Apastamba, do 
not recognise Paifacha marriage at all. They mention only 
three unapproved forms, Gandharva, Rakshasa and Asura. 
They seem to have subscribed to the modern view that a culprit 
should not be allowed to be benefitted by his wrong. 

The Rakshasa marriage, or as it is more appropriately des- 
cribed by one authority, the Kshatra marriage, takes us back to 
prehistoric times when women were regarded as prizes of war. 
In this marriage the victor carried away the bride and married 
her. The fight was necessary either because women offered 
real resistance’on account of the ill-treatment which they receiv- 
ed from their husbands in primitive society, or because parents 
were unwilling to lose the services of their daughters, or because 
it was regarded as a point of honour for a warrior that he should 
have for his wife a woman, whom he could point out also as a 
trophy of war. The last point has been empbasised by Sri- 
krishna, when he proceeds to appease the anger of Baladeva 
and justify the conduct of Arjuna in forcibly carrying away 
Subhadra, who, though fallen in love with Arjuna, was about to 
be married to a'son of Dhritarashtra. ‘Arjuna’, says Srikrishna, 
‘did not like Brahma marriage, because brides are treated there 
as objects of gift like cattle. Purchase of bride, being a disrepu- 
table procedure, was altogather out of question, Since Subhadra 
had fallen in love with him, to carry her away relying upon the 
power of his own arms was the only honourable course left 
open for Arjuna.”! This argument gives a good glimpse of the 
warrior mentality, which favoured the Kshatra marriage. It is 
interesting to point out that Srikrishna had himself acted upon 
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this theory at the time of his marriage with Rukmini, 

Examples of Kshatra marriages preserved in ancient Indian 
tradition are not many. In Rigveda (1,116) Vimada is describ. 
ed as having won his bride in battle. The Mahabharata in. 
forms us that Bhishma defeated the king of Kagi and carried 
away his daughter, Amba, asa bride for his brother Vichitra. 
virya. It is, however, necessary to point out that this pro- 
cedure of Bhishma has been later condemned in the epic by 
Sisupàla.! It is clear that though the Kshatra marriage conti- 
nued to be recognised by Smritis and epics, it had ceased to be 
approved even by enlightened Kshatriyas in the 3rd century 
B.C. It is not to be supposed, however, that even in the earlier 
period it was the normal or the usual form of marriage among 
the Kshatriyas; some warriors used to have recourse to it if 
need arose. Normally Kshatriya marriages too were settled 
otherwise than by an appeal to arms. 

The traces of Kshatra marriage, however, still remain in the 
marriage customs and procedure prevailing in some parts of the 
country. Thus in the marriage songs of Gujarat and U. P., 
which are sung at the time ofthe departure of the bride for her 
new home, the bridegroom is compared toa robber and liber- 
ally showered with abuses. It is not possible to suppose that all 
these abuses are intended for the invisible evilspirits which are 
supposed to be hovering about the couple. Some of them at 
least are clearly intended for the bridegroom who is carrying 
away the bride like a conqueror. In many tribes the formality 
of chase is still preserved, though the marrige union is previously 
arranged by mutual consent. In such cases the drama of the 
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mock chase or fight, that is enacted, is not in honour of force, 
but in honour of the institution of marriage, which has super- 
seded it. 

The next form of marriage that we shall now consider is the 
Asura Vivaba, under which the husband used to get a bride by 
paying a reasonable price for her. The idea probably was that 
it would be disgraceful for a girl and her family if she was given 
in marriage for nothing. It would mean that she was not worth 
any price and that her family had no status and respectability, 
'The origin of the name of this form of marraige is uncertain, 
Marriage by purchase was the order of the day among ancient 
Assyrians, and this circumstance may have been responsible 
for the name Asura being givento that form of marriage where 
a bride-price was paid. The price paid by the bridegroom was 
originally a compensation to the bride's family for the lossof her 
service, but a portion of it soon began to be returned to the 
bride as a marriage gift. The bride-price was usually paid in 
cash or kind. In some uncivilised communities, bridegroom 
agrees to serve his would be father-in-law for a number of years 
in lieu of the payment ofthe bride-price. This custom is not 
referred to anywhere in the Hindu tradition or literature. 

The Asura marriage is undoubtedly better than the Kshatra 
one, for it presupposes a recognition by society of the fact that 
woman has a value and has to be paid for. It therefore helped 
the improvement of the lot of the wife. The average husband 
became naturally unwilling to ill-treat his wife out of mere 
frivolity; very often she used to cost him dearly and to find 
another substitute for her was not always an easy economic 
proposition. 

There are a few cases of Asura marriages recorded in ancient 
Indian tradition. In Vedic times, the custom of the bride pur- 
chase was known, but not held in esteem; the son-in-law in such 
cases was described as a vijamátaá or a disreputable son-in law.! 
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To Pali literature also the custom is not unknown; the father 
of Isidasi, one of the nuns of the Therigdthd, had received a 
bride-price for her in her marriage ( Vv. 120 and 153 ). The 
Dhammapada also mentions the custom ( v.215 and comment- 
ary). In the epics we find that at the time of the marriages of 
Kaikeyi, Gandhari and Madri a heavy  bride-price had to be 
paid to their guardians. It must be, however, pointed out that 
though the custom undoubtedly prevailed in some sections of the 
community, it was vehemently condemned by the leaders of so- 


ciety. Those who followed it knew that what they were doing 
was not commendable. This would be quite clear from the 
great hesitation which Salya felt in informing Bhishma! that if 
he wished to secure his sister Madriasa_ bride for Pandu, he 
would have to pay a good bride-price. He opens the topic apo- 
logetically: “There is a family custom with us which whether 
good or bad, I have got to follow. You also know it. Why then 
do you want me to say in so many wordsthat you should pay 
a bride-price ? It is quite clear from the tone and contents of 
this speech that Salya recognised the custom as undesirable, 
though he had not the moral courage to give it up in order to 
set a better example for his successors. Perhaps the greed of 
money was too strong for the feeble inner voice. 


The writers of Dharmasastra literature almost lose their 
temper in condemning the custom of the bride-price. Baudha- 
yana warns the guardians that they will go to the most terrible 
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hell if they sell daughters in marriage, and points out to the hu- 
sband that a purchased bride would not become a legal wife 
at allt She continues to remain in her father’s gotra, and sons 
born of her do not become entitled to offer oblations to her 
husband's ancestors.? The Padma-purdna advises that even the 
face ofa person, who has sold his daughter in marriage, should 
not be seen.? A fifteenth century inscription from Tanjore dis- 
trict records an agreement among the Brahmanas of that area to 
the effect that they would excommunicate anybody who would 
accept bride-price in marriage ( S. I. I., Vol. I, No. 56). This 
will show that the custom prevailed among Brahmanas also 
sometimes; we find the Peshwas warning the Brahmanas of 
the town of Wai in Maharashtra against practising it. 

The custom of bride-price has thus been vehemently con- 
demned by the leaders of society almost in every age. That 
this should have been necessary shows, however, that the evil 
was very deep-rooted. The prevalence ofchild marriages since 
the beginning of the Christian era has further helped its growth. 
When brides were grown up and educated, they had naturally 
some voice, direct or indirect, in the settlement of their marriage 
and so could not be sold to the highest bidder. When,however, 
they began to be married at the tender age of 10 or 11, it 
became easy for avaricious and uncultured guardians to settle 
the marriage more with a view to get the highest bride-price 
than with the aim of finding the most suitable bridegroom. The 
custom of bride-price has therefore become commoner in the 
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lower sections of-society during the last fifteen hundred years 
as a result of the lowering of the marriage age. fts vehement 
&enunciation has succeeded in stamping it out only from the 
higher classes of society. The spread of education and the raj. 
sing of the marriageable age are, however now eradicating the 
evil even from the lower strata of society. 

The Gàndbarva marriage now comes up for consideration, 
This was a love marriage, pure and simple. From the Vedic 
age, the Gandharvas were well-known for their amorous dispo- 
sition, and a marriage which was consummated before the due 
performance of the sacred rituals, naturally cameto be known 
after them. 

Authorities are not agreed as to whether love unions should 
be included within the category of approved marriages. The 
Baudhayana Dharma Sūtra refers with approval to the view of some 
thinkers that love unionsought to be commended, as they pre- 
suppose reciprocal attachment.! The Kamasiitra regards them 
as ideally good;? so also did an earlier thinker named Angiras, 
quoted by Bhavabhüti in the Malati-Madhava.2 The Maha- 
bhàrata in one place includes the Gandharva union within the 
group of the approved marriages ( XIII, 44 ). Manu seems 
to be indecisive in the matter (111,23-25). The same, is the case 
with Narada. He declines to place Gandharva marriage either 
among the approved or among the blameworthy forms and 
calls it saZfiarama or ordinary. Later writers disapprove both 
the Gandharva marriage and the self-choice by the bride 
(soyariwara). Owing to the introduction of child marriages 
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both these had become impracticable in their days. 

In the Gandharva marriage parties fall in love with each 
other and immediately proceed to consummate their contem- 
plated marriage. Religious rituals etc. do not precede the 
union, A passage interpolated in the Mahabharata in later 
times no doubt represents Sakuntala as calling a priest for the 
performance of the religious rites before proceeding to consum- 
mate her marriage.t This version of the story is inconsistent 
with the one given by Kalidasa in his Sakuntala; it further con- 
tradicts the definition of the Gandharva marriage as given in 
the epic itself. When Kanva proceeds to express his approval 
to his daughter of her love marriage, he incidentally defines the 
Gandharva marriage as a love union brought about without 
any recitation of Mantras.? 

In course of times, as the hold of religion increased, Gandha- 
rva ceased to be one of the ideal forms of marriage; it was inclu- 
ded in the list of unapproved forms. But as long as post-puberty 
marriages were in vogue, Gandharva marriages could not be 
altogother stopped. It was however, laid down that even in 
Gandharva marriages the ritual should be performed after the 
union.5 The possible objection that the marriage Mantras refer 
to a kanya or a virgin and so could not be recited in such a case 
was met by laying down that the term kanyd is to be understood 
in a general way as referring to a bride and not necessarily to a 
virgin.! The subsequent ‘formal celebration of the marriage 
served the purpose of its proper announcement to society ; it also 
gave an opportunity to relations and friends to share its joy. 
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It may be pointed out that this passage is omitted as an interpolation 
in the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the epic. 
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Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya and Arsha are the four approved 
forms of marriage. It is only in a marriage by one of these forms 
that the union is completed from the religious point of view by 
bringing about the change in the gotra of ihe bride at the end 
of the Saptapadi ritual. It was held that in tne case of the four 
other forms just discussed above; the bride never passes into the 
family or Gotra of her husband, 


Among these Ársha ranks the last. In this marriage the 
father of the bride is permitted to accept a cow and a bull from 
his son-in-law for facilitating the performance ofsacrifices, which 
require the cow’s milk. There is, however, no Reason Why he 
should not have called upon his son, who was to inherit all his 
property, to make the necessary provision in this respect. The 
truth is that this gift, which the son-in-law gave to his father-in- 
law, is a celic of the bride-price, which was once very common. 
It would appear that some families like those of Salya, for instan- 
ce, were determined not to lose their time-honoured right of re- 
ceiving the bride-price; a compromise was eventually arrived at 
by permitting them to receive only a pair of cow and bull, oste- 
nsibly for the purpose of getting milk for religious sacrifices. We 
can now understand why Arsha form is usually placed last in the 
list of approved Marriages. Nay, some writers continued to re- 
gard it as a variety of Asura marriage; they maintained that 
the gift of a pair of cow and bull was nothing less than a bride- 
price in disguise. This historically correct view is opposed by 
Jaimini and Sabara, who had to defend loyally the compromise 
that had been arrived at. The former points out that the gift 
given by the son-in-law, being for religious purposes, could not 
be regarded as bride-price. The latter observes that prices of 
articles vary in the market according to their quality; in Arsha 
marriages all sons-in-law offer the Same present to their fathers- 
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in-law, and so it cannot be called bride-price.! These argu- 
ments, while undoubtedly true of the character of Arsha marri- 
ages in the days of Smritis, do not disprove the theory that they 
are a refined relic of Asura marriages. 

When a daughter was offered in marriage to an officiating 
priest by the sacrificer, the marriage was designated as a Daiva 
one. It was given this name, because the marriage was settled 
while a sacrifice to Devas (gods) was being performed. This form 
of marriage did not, however receive an unstinted approval of 
Smriti writers; they felt that while a sacrifice to gods was being 
offered, neither the sacrificer nor any of his priests should think 
of secular matters like possible matrimonial alliances. 

Vedic sacrifices, which were fairly popular down to the 
4th century B. C., often lasted for several weeks. The sacrificer 
had to invite a large number of priests to perform various duties 
in their connection. During this close and prolonged association, 
he would often be very favourably impressed by the culture, 
character and attainments of some one among the priests, and 
would decide to solve the marriage problem of his grown-up 
daughter by offering her to him. These were the days of post- 
puberty marriages; owing to the close association during the 
sacrifices, daughters also could get an opportunity to form an 
estimate of their future husbands and guide their parents in 
the choice. Daiva marriages disappeared with Vedic sacrifices. 
Later tradition has not preserved any instances of the earlier 
period. The case recorded in the Briaddevata is not really an 
instance of this marriage; for there the sage Syaya$va does not 
himself marry the sacrificer's daughter, but selects her for his 


son (V, 54-55). 


Brahma and Prajapatya are the only two forms of marriage 
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refutes this argument by referring to the fixed price that was paid 
for the Soma plant. He defends Ársha marriage on the ground 
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that now remain to be considered. The distinction between the 
two is not very clearly explained by Smritis. We are told that 
in the Brahma marriage, the bride, properly bedecked and orna. 
mented, is offered to a bridegroom who is specially invited for 
the purpose, while in Prajapatya, the bride is offered according 
to due rites, but with an injunction to the couple that they sho- 
uld be always inseparable companions in the discharge of their- 
religious duties. These definitions do not really state the 
difference between the two forms, It is sometimes argued that 
the injuction to the couple in the Prajapatya marriage to 
remain inseparable companions in the performance of religious 
duties renders polygamy impossible and prohibits the husband 
from entering into the Vanaprastha or Sanyasa stage without 
the consent and company of his wife.! This view, however, is 
not correct, for the same corollaries can be drawn from the usul 
exhortation in the Brahma marriage, enjoining the husband 
and the wife to be inseparable companions of each other in all 
their activities in the spheres of religion, love and wealth. Brahma 
and Prajapatya are synonymous words and it is quite possible 
that the Brahma marriage was originally identical with the 
Prajapatya one. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
two of the early writers, Vasisktha and Apastamba, do not 
mention Prajapatya Marriage at all; they refer to only three 
approved forms, Brahma, Daiva and Arsha. Prajapatya was 
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added later, probably to make the number of the forms of 
marriage cight. Smriti writers therefore naturally faill to bring 
out the difference between the two. 

In the Brahma marriage, the father carefully selects the son- 
in-law, invites him to his house and offers him his daughter 
according to proper religious rites, along with such presents as 
he can conveniently give on account of natural affection, The 
definition of the Brahma marriage, as given above, occurs in 
Smritis which were written when girls were married at a young 
age; the bride is therefore naturally seen figuring as an object- 


of gift and not as an active agent. It should be pointed out that 
the talk of the gift of the bride was a mere formality in a reli- 
gious ritual; it did not invest the husband with any right of 
ownership either over the wife or over her children, as has been 
pointed by several writers. It did not at all authorise the hus- 
band to treat his wife in any way he liked. He had to take an 
oath that he would be always very closely associated with his 
new partner inlife in all its spheres. The phraseology ofthe 
bride being an object of gift was introduced in the marriage 
ritual simply because the word ‘dana’ had very holy associations 
in Hindu mind. One can give a ddna only to a properly quali- 
fied person; so the bridegroom-elect had to be a good and fui- 
table husbad. What one receives as a sacred gift in the pre- 
sence of the Divine Fire is really a trust, for the proper disch- 
arge of which one is responsible to the Creator ofthe Universe. 
The hold and influence of religion being what they were, the 
conception of the bride being a sacred gift freely given to the 
bridegroom in the presence of gods for the proper dischage of 
religious and social duties and obligations was the best guara- 
ntee against any possible tendency in the husband to ill-treat 
his wife, or to become unfaithful to her. 
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Itis true that to the modern mind the conception of the 
bride being a gift to the bridegroom given at the marriage may 
not appear asa high or happy one. Historically speaking, how. 
ever, it may be pointed out that this conception marked a great 
advance over the earlier practice which freely permitted the 
father to sell his daughter in marriage. To give away a dauyh. 
ter to the best available bridegroom out of sole regard for her 
happiness without receiving any consideration whatsoever thus 
recorded a marked ethical advance, The interests of the bride 
were safe-guarded by making the whole transaction a religious 
one, and by prescribing an oath for the husband to be for ever 
true, kind and considerate to his partner. In course of time 
several sacred and lyrical associations came to cluster round 
the Brahma marriage, and it became most popular and sacred. 
If its ritual is to be amended, it should be in the direction of 
making the bridegroom also offer himself to the bride as a 
free, sacred and unconditional gift, A marriage can become 
happy only when each party dedicates its entire existence for 
promoting the happiness and welfare of the other. 

The conception of marriage asa secular contract did not 
arise in ancient India. In the Vedic literature (7.Br., IJ, 3.10); 
we have the story of Sita Savitri, who is seen refusing to marry 
Soma, who-had fallen in love with her, unless he accepted 
certain conditions of her own. There is algo the story of Urvasi, 
who agrees to marry Purüravas only if certain conditions of 
hers were satisfied. When there was a breach, we find the ny- 
mph deserting her human lover, These stories presuppose a 
tendency to regard marriage as a contract, but it did not make 
much progress, Marriage was regarded as a sacred religious 
union brought about by divine dispensation; it was felt that the 
mutual vows which the parties took in the presence of Sacred 
Fire sufficiently emphasised all the pointe that could possibly have 
been included in a Marriage contract. The marriage sacra- 
ment united the parties in an indissoluble union,and the husband 
and the wife each prayed that their love and friendship should 
be lasting, genuine and indisoluble, Complete unity of interest 
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left no room for a contract. 


THE AGE OF MARRIAGE 


Girls were married at a fairly advanced age in the Vedic 
period. The precise age is not stated, but from the Avesta we 
learn that maidens were usually wedded at the age of 15 or 16 
in ancient Persia (Vendidad, 14, 15). The same was certainly 
the case in the Vedic period. The very term for marriage, 
udvaha, ‘carrying away (of the bride)’ presupposes a post-pub- 
erty marriage, for it shows that immediately after her marri- 
age, the bride went to her husband's house to live as his wife. 
A perusal of the marriage hymn (X,85) shows that the bride 
was fully mature and quite grown up at the time of the marri- 
age; she is expressly described as blooming with youth and pin- 
ing for a husband.! A hope is expressed that the bride would 
forthwith take over the reins of the household from her parents- 
in-aw.? This would have been possible only in the case of 
grown up brides, at least 16 to 18 years in age. 

In the Vedic literature there are several references to un- 
married girls growing old in their parents' houses, and the 
Atharvaveda is fullof charms and spells intended for compel- 
ling the love of a reluctant man or woman. At least some of 
these spells must have been used by maidens and bachelors not 
succeeding in winning the affection of the party desired. There 
are references to lovers following their sweethearts, giving them 
presents and yearning for mutual company. In one case we have 
the reference to a maiden pining for a husband approaching a 
youth anxious for a wife.? Under such circumstances, children 
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of maidens were not unknown to society, and we get references 
to their occasional exposures as well. Indra is sometimes reps 
resented as rescuing them. 

Verses 27-9'and 37 of the marriage hymn describe the cong. 
ummation of the marriage. The facts mentioned in the last para. 
graph make it clear that this event must have happened im. 
mediately after the marriage. It has been argued by some wri- 
ters tbat the marriage hymn, which is a composite one, narrates 
different events that may well have taken place at widely sepa. 
rated intervals of time; we can therefore well assume that the 
consummation took place several months or years after the 
celebration of the marriage. There is, however, no evidence to 
support this conjecture; the description of the bride as bloom- 
ing with youth and pining for a husband makes it altogether 
improbable and unacceptable. 

Some other arguments advanced to prove the existence of 
child marriages in the Vedic age may be briefly considered bere. 
It is true that in two passages of the Rigveda ( 1, 51, 13 and 1, 
116,1) the word arbha has been used to denote the bride and the 
bridegroom. This expression, however, denctes tenderness rather 
than childhood, for Vimada who has been described as an 
arbha bridegroom is seen to be defeating his rival in battle and 
winning his bride. This is possible onlyin the case of a full- 
grown youth. In another place we find a wife praying for hair 
growing at the time of puberty ;? orthodox tradition itself, how- 
ever, states that the cause for this prayer was not her childhood, 
but a skin disease from which she was suffering. Similarly 
In another hymn, we find a wife asserting to her husband that 
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she is fully developed physically and has abundant marks of 
complete puberty on her person. This statement is not, how- 
ever, made to remove the misapprehension of an ignorant hus- 
band; the wife makes it in the privacy of the bedroom to excite 
the passion of her husband, who had previously expressed his 
exuberant appreciation of her amorous skill.* There is thus no 
data to rebut the force and evidence of the passages and circ- 
umstances mentioned in the last two paras, which go to prove 
that marriage in the Vedic age took place when the parties 
were fully grown up. 

The case continued to be the same down to about the 5th 
century B. C. The Grihya Sütra literature composed at about 
this time lays down that the consummation of the marriage 
should take place on the fourth succeeeding day. Chaturthi- 
karma, ‘the event of the fourth day’ long continued to be the 
technical name for the ritual prescribed at the consummation 
of the marriaze. Some Grihya Sütras also provide for the contin- 
gency of the bride being in her monthly course during the ma- 
rriage ceremony. It is true that in a few works of this class it 
is laid down that the bride should be a nagnika at the time of 
her marriage. This term has been no doubt interpreted by some 
later commentators as denoting a girl of five or six, who has no 
Sense of bashfulness and moves about without properly covering 
her body.2 This, however, is not the real or original meaning 
ofthe word. The Mahābhārata describes a bride of 16 as 
nagniká and one Grihya Sūtra lays it down that the nagnika® 
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bride should-also be a virgin at the time of her wedding. 
Such a requirement in the case of a girl of five would be Supers 
fluous, As pointed out by Matridatta, the term nagnika therefore 
really refers to a woman who is fit to welcome her husband 
in privacy, immediately after her marriage?. When child 
marriages came into vogue, the meaning of the term Was 
changed and it was maintained that it denotes a girl playing 
in dust without properly clothing herself, 

'The evidence from the epics and the Buddhist literature 
also shows that down to about 400 B. C. brides in cultured 
families used to be about 16 at the time of their marriage. They 
are often described as eagerly pining for being united with 
husbands. Nuns like Visakha and Kundalakesà, who had en- 
tered the nunnery before their marriage, are represented as 
being either ofthe age of 16 or of the age of discretion 
when their marriages were being contemplated. Brides in the 
Jatakas are also usually seen to be grown up. We often come 
across love affairs there; in one place we find a maiden named 
Patachara eloping with her lover, because her parents would 
rot sanction her contemplated marriage.* Sita, Kunti and 
Draupadi were fully grown up at the time of their marriages, 
which were consummated immediately. 


There is some ambiguity in the present version of the Rama- 
Jana about the age of Sita at the time of her marriage. In her 
talk with Ravana at the time when he had come to abduct 
her, she informs him that she was 18 at the time of her hus- 
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band’s banishment, and that her marriage had taken place tw- 
elve years earlier!, This would lead to the conclusion that Sita 
was a child of 6 at the time of her wedding. This passage is, 
however, a spurious one; that Sita, who was very anxious for 
her husband’s safety should have discussed her history with 
Ravana, an absolute stranger, appears extremely improbable. 
The Balakanda, on the other hand, states that the marriages of 
Rama and his brothers were consummated immediately after 
the return of the marriage party to Ayodhyà.? Similarly, while 
narrating the story of her marriage to Anasiiya, Sita describes 
to her the great anxiety of her father when she had attained an 
age fit for being united to a husband.3 It is therefore clear that 
Sità was à youthful maiden when she was married, and the 
passage in Aranyakanda, suggesting that she was a child of six 
at her marriage, is a later interpolation. It is true that Bhava- 
bhüti.also represents Sita to have been quite a child in her 
marriage in several passages;* herein, however, he was influen- 
ced by the practice of his age, rather than by the evidence of 
any earlier and genuine tradition. 


Marriages at a lower age began to be advocated from about 
the 4th century B. C. The writers of the Dharmasitras, who 
fourished from c. 400 B. C. to c. 100 A. D., begin to advise 
that marriages of girls should not be delayed long after their 
puberty. Two of them, viz., WaSishtha and Baudhayana, are 
prepared to recommend that girls may be kept unmarried for a 
period of three years after their puberty, if. there are difficul- 
ties in properly settling their marriages, and Manu and Kau- 
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tilya (IV, 2) concur with them.! But Gautama? and Vishnu 
(24,41) insist that marriages must be celebrated Within three 
months of the time of puberty. It is clear that they were in 
favour of pre-puberty marriages in normal circumstances 
Opinion was obviously divided at this time. Some thinkers 
pointed out that life was transitory, and if Marriage 
was intended to ensure the continuance of the family, 
the bride should not be too young whenit js Performed, 
Others contended that absolute chastity was to be Most 
desired, and so we should select a bride, who should not have 
even dreamt of sexual love.3 Tt is, however, necessary to point 
out that even those, who allowed a short period of three mon- 
ths after the puberty, do not shower any curses upon the guar- 
dians, if they fail to perform the marriages within the ninety 
days period of grace. Manu, who Normally. contemplates a 
Prepuberty marriage, goes to the extent of permitting the father 
to keep the daughter unmarried, even to the end of her life, if 
a suitable husband cannot be procured ,é 

The institution of nunnery in Jainism and Buddhism and the 
instances of severa] Brown up maidens taking holy orders 
against their parents? degire and some of them later falling 
from their high spiritual ideal must also have strengthened the 
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view of those who favoured marriages at about the time ofpu- 
berty. If a girlis married before her personality is fully deve- 
loped, there was no danger of her joining a nunnery. We may 
therefore conclude that during the period 400 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
the marriageable age was being gradually lowered, and the 
tendency on the whole was to marry girls at about the time of 
puberty, There was, however, no uniformity in practice current 
in society. The Kamasiltra, which belongs to the end of this pe- 
riod, presupposes the existence of both the post-puberty and 
pre-puberty marriages (III, 2-4). The stories in the Kathasarits- 
agara, which depict the social life of about this time, refer both 
to child marriages brought about by parents and to love marri- 
ages arranged by the parties themselves (Chaps. 24, 124), 

It is sometimes argued that girls used to be married not at 
about the age of 14 or 15 during the Mauryan period, but at 
the much younger age of 6 or 7. Thiscontention is based upon 
"Megasthenes, Fragment LI, where he states that among the 
Pandyas, who lived in Madura and Tinnevelly districts, girls 
used to be married atthe age of 6. At the outset it may be 
pointed out that the Greek ambassador does not make this sta- 
tement about the girls at Pataliputra, of which he had first-hand 
information, but about the brides in Pandya country, which he 
had never visited. He had no first-hand information about So- 
uth India and he makes this statement on the authority of a 
hearsay report, which gravely asserted: that girls in that cou- 
ntry could conceive at the age of 7, because of a favour con- 
ferred upon its women by Heracles of Greece, when he had 
visited it (Arrian, chap. ix). The marriage at the age of 6 and 
conception at the age of 7 are as true as Heracles’ visit to south 
India. The data from Greek authors do not thus invalidate the 
conclusion, reached above, that girls were usually married at 
about the age of 14 or 15 during the Mauryan period. 

We have seen above that there was aconflict of opinion in 
society during the period 400 B.C.-100 A.D. about the desirabil- 
ity of pre-puberty marriages. Soon after 100 A.D. this conflict 
ended and society definitely decided in favour of pre-puberty 
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marriages, An undue premium came to be placed upon absolute 
chastity; in order to prevent the theoretical possibility of unchas. 
tity in any bride whatsoever, it decreed that marriages should 
always be performed before puberty}, Society was anxious that 
there should be no room whatsoever even for the Possibility of 
any reports arising reflecting upon the character ofits maidens,a 
As we have already shown (ante, p. 15), at about this time Up. 
“anayana of girls came to an end and they had to follow no co- 
urse of education worth the name. As a natural Consequence 
girls of 15 or 16, who were not married, must have begun to 
find time hanging heavily upon them. Parents also must have 
felt that since girls were not pre-occupied 
any educational course, it would be desirable to get them ma. 
rried soon after, or at about the time of their puberty. The 
birth of ason to ensure the continuity of the family and offer 
oblations to the manes was always welcome; 
meant a son soon after puberty and was thus 
able.® That this may mean an undue physica 
girl-mother was unfortunately not realised. 


From about 200 A.D. pre-puberty marriages became the 
order of the day. Ya 


ajüivalkya, who wrote at about this time, 
insists that girls should be married before the age puberty; 


otherwise every month their guardians will be guilty of the des- 
truction of an embryo? Yama, who came abut 400 years later, 
states that even if a suitable match is impossible, the girl should 
be married before she comes of age even to an unsuitable 
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husband. What a difference between the views of Manu and 
Yama ? The former was willing to allowa girl to remain un- 
married even to the end of her life, ifa proper husband could 
not be secured. The latter did not mind a girl being chained 
to an unsuitable and undeserving husband for her whole life, 
if there was the least danger of the fatal line of the age of 
puberty being crossed before the marriage. 

It was not always possible to celebrate a marriage in every 
case just on the eve of puberty. If it was postponed to the last 
moment, there was the danger of crossing the fateful line. Not 
content, therefore, with prohibiting post-puberty marriages, 
Smriti writers of the period 500-1000 A.D. began to encourage 
marriages much before the time of puberty. They held that a girl 
should be regarded as having attained puberty at the age of 10 
and therefore her marriage should not be postponed beyond that 
age.? At this time the ritual of marriage inethe case of girls was 
regarded as corresponding to that of upánayana in the case of 
‘boys; if the eighth year was the proper time for the latter, it 
ought to.be the ideal time for the former also. A girl of 8 was 
Gauri and was therefore the most suitable one for marriage. 

The Vedic marriage mythology referred to Soma, Gandharva 
and Agni as the earlier divine husbands of the bride; her hu- 
man husband was the fourth one. Writers of this period began to 
advocate the view that the different divine husbands get juris- 
diction over the girl when different signs of impending puberty 
manifest themselves at different ages. They pointed out? that 
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one should forestall them all by marrying the girl at the age 
of 8 or 9. 

The custom of pre-puberty marriages became common am. 
ong the Brahmanas alone in the beginning; one writer even of 
the 17th century A. D, observes that the Kshatriyas are not ex- 
pected to follow it.! Life was more ephemeral in the case of the 
members of the fighting classes than it was with the rest of the 
community; they naturally refused to follow the new custom, 
which would have enormously increased the number of child 
widows in their community. We can therefore well understand 
how, in spite of the universal and terrible condemnation of 
the post-puberty marriages by Smriti writers from c, 200 A.D. 
child marriages did not come into vogue among the Kshatriyas 
for a long time. Heroines of most of the Sanskrit dramas writ- 
ten during the period 300-1200 A. D. are grown up brides at 
the time of their marriages; this is so because they mostly belos 
ng to Kshatriya circles. There are many historic examples of 
grown up marriages among the Rajputs during the medieval 
period. This will now cause no surprise to the reader. In the 
Deccan also during the Vijayanagar rule while pre-puberty 
marriages were common among the Brahmanas, post-puberty 
ones were frequent among the non-Brahmanas?, 


Post-puberty marriages continued as local customs also in 
some of the areas that continued to be under the influence of 
the old pre-Aryan culture. This, for example, is the case in 
Malbar to the present day. A 15th century commentator obse- 
rves that among the people of this province, the attainment of 
puberty before the marriage is not regarded as a. blemish?, The 


influence of the matriarchate is responsible for Malbar's bold 
stand against child marriages. 
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In the course of time the advocates of. pre-puberty marriages 
did not remain content with the girl's marriage at 8 or 9. There 
was an extreme section among them that clamoured for a still 
lower age. It is represented in Brahma Purana, which recomm- 
ends that a girl should be married at any time after the age 
of four. Texts like those of Manu, which permitted a girl to 
remain unmarried even throughout her lite if a suitable husb- 
and was not available, were explained away as emphasising the 
importance of a proper selection of the bridegroom and not 
as permitting any post-puberty marrioge.* 

The analogy of Upanayana was also utilised for lowering the 
marriage age to this ridiculous extent. Parents anxious to 
ensure a rapid progress of their sons in education were advised 
to perform their Upanayana at the ageof 5; marriage was the 
substitute for Upanayana in the case of girls, and so it could well 
be performed at the same early age. 


It may be, however, pointed out that the extreme views 
above referred to, did not become popular for a long time. We 
learn from Alberuni that during the 11th century A.D. the nor- 
mal age ofa Brahmana bride was 12 (II,p.131). Parents in the 
lower sections of society, where the pernicious custom of the bride 
price prevailed to a great extent, were the first to take adv- 
antage of the permission to marry girls at the age of 5 or 6 for 
their own selfish ends, Their example was later on followed by 
other classes, and the custom of very young marriages thus be- 
gan to be more and more common. The raraificatiou ofthe caste 
system into hundreds of sub-castes and the prohibition of inter- 


marriagesamong them from about the8th or the9th century A.D, 
further accentuated the evil of child marriages.The selection of a 
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suitable bridegroom was becoming progressively more difficult 
as the field of choice was being further and further narrowed 
down by the rise of new water-tight sub-castes. Parents did not 
like to take the risk of losing a good bridegroom at hand by 
postponing the marriage to a later date, Paradoxical though it 
may appear, it seems that the Sati custom, which became fairly 
popular at this time, helped the cause of early marriages to some 
extent. If the father died and the mother followed him on his 
funeral pyre, there would be a father-in-law at least to look 
after the young orphans, if they were already married. So why 
not provide them with an additional guardian of natural affe- 
ction by marrying them at an early age ? This reason for the 
child marriages prevailing in Bengal was given to Merchant 
Fitch by the Bengalis with whom he discussed the problem in 
the 16th century. Thy joint family system prevailing in society 
was also favourable for early marriages. Marriages could be 
performed long before the husband became an earning member, 
because his parents, uncles or elder brothers used to take care 
of his wife and children till the time he began to earn. The 
economic condition of the country was fairly satisfactory and it 
did not therefore necessitate the postponement of marriage to 
the time the husband became an earning member. Naturally 
` therefore society became more and more conscious of the adv- 
antages of early marrjages and oblivious to their drawbacks. It 
further found that child marriages gave a good opportunity to 
the bride to know gradually the natures and idiosyncrasies of 
the different members of the joint family of her husband, to 
' note almost imperceptibly their likes and dislikes, and to enter- 
tain an affection for him before the sex instinct had been aroused. 
There was further no chance of any scandals arising as was ad- 
mittedly the case in the earlier era of post-puberty marriages. 
Nor need the parents entertain any apprehensions of a daughter 
slipping into a nunnery against their wishes, Of course society 
knew that under the System of child marriage there was the 
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danger of widowhcod overcoming a bride before she 
came of age. But such a calamity was believed to be a decree 
of fate, which could not be set at nought by any human efforts. 

The popularity of early marriages therefore went on increa- 
sing in medieval times. Some enlightened rulers like Akbar dis- 
liked them and recommended to their subjects that marriages 
should be performed after the attainment of puberty (Ain-i-Ak- 
bari, p.277)+ The advice, however,produced no effect. Anumber 
of foreign travellers and merchants tell us that boys and girls 
were married in India several years earlier than the time of pu- 
berty. Fitch, a 16th century English trader, has noted that boys 
and girls were married at Murshidabad in Bengal at the age of 

10 and 6 respectively (Dasgupta, p. 131). Manucci tells us that 
during the 17th century girls were often married before they 
were able to speak, 5ut never after the ageof 10 (Vol. III, pp. 
59-60). According to Tavernier, the usual marriage age was 7 

"wr 8 (Vol. II, p. 197). One of the Brahmana generals of the 
Peshava was filled with great anxiety because his daughter’s 
‘marriage could not be arranged at the age of 9. ‘If the mar. 
riage is postponed to the next year’, he writes from the battle- 
field, the bride will be as old as 10. It will be a veritable 
calamity and scandal.’ 

8 or 9 was the usual marriageable age of girls at the advent 
ofthe British rule. With the introduction of western ideas and 
civilization the educated sections of society began to feel the ne- 
cessity of deferring marriages to a more advanced age.Social con- 
ferences began to advocate the cause of post-puberty marriages 
during the nineties of the last century, but their efforts were not 
appreciably successful till the beginning of the 20th century. The 
terrible havoc caused by the plague, advanced the marriageable 
age of girl from 8 to 12 or 13. Society, however, was still afraid 
to crossopenly the fateful age of puberty.The gradual disruption 
of the joint family system, the progressive realisation of the use- 
fulness of female education, and above all, the hard necessities 
ofthe economic struggle for existence eventually induced the 
advanced sections of Hindu society to throw over-board the 
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Smriti injunctions, and to openly adopt post-puberty marriages. 
If, on account of economic factors, youths find it necessary to 
postpone marriages to the age of 24 or 25, they have naturally 
to choose their partners in life who are at least 16 or 17 at the 
time of the marriage, The Sarda Act, which laid down 18 
and 14 as the minimum legal age of marriage for boys and girls 
respectively, followed the actual practice of the advanced mid. 
dle classes of society: The second World War caused a further 
rise in the marriageable age of girls. The inflation which it 
has caused since 1942 has made it almost impossible for the 
middle classes to balance their budgets with only one earning 
member in the family Several new lines of employment became 
available to women with the opening of Rationing and other 
new departments. It used to be debated formerly as to whether 
married women should seek employment or not; now they 
began to accept them as sheer economic necessity in a large 
number of cases, Now a days marriages are often settled after 
ascertaining whether the bride can be an earning member of the 
family. This has necessitated a higher education for girls and 
thereby increased the marriageable age to about 20 or 21 in 
the case of the middle classes, OF course early marriages still 
prevail in lower sections of the community, and working on 
the data of the census of 1921, the Age of Consent Committee 
of 1929 computed that about 39% of girls were married before 
the age of 10. The censues of 1941 and 1951 showed that 
percentage of girls who were married before the age of 14 
was 17 and 14 respectively. But the factors favouring late 
marriages will soon begin to operate even in the ease of lower 


classes and in less than à generation Post-puberty marriages 
will become the order of the day. 


The passing of the Sarda Act in1929, 
of girls before the age of 14 
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the custom of the child marriage, are rapidly disappearing now. 
The joint family system is disintegrating, the economic struggle 
is becoming hard, and the theory that girls need not be educa- 
ted like boys has ceased to appeal to society. The injunction of 
the later Smritis prescribing pre-puberty marriages is of course 
there, but the thoughtful section of Hindu society feels that it 
should be now set aside in favour of the view of the earlier Dh- 
armagastra writers, who permitted the postponement of girls? 
marriages to about the age of 160r 17. In accepting and follo- 
wing the theory of post-puberty marriages Hindu society is 
merely returning to the old custom of the Vedic and Epic times. 
It need not therefore be regarded as anti-religious at all. The 
main reason that was responsible for popularising post-pub:rty 
marriages in the carly period of Hindu history was the great co- 
ncern which society felt over the question of gitl? education. 
Precisely the same reason is now helping the cause of post-pu- 
berty marriages, In the past a few ladies known as Brahmavad- 
inis used to remain for ever unmarried, as they were anxious 
to devote themselves entirely to the cause of learning and reli- 
gion, The phenomenon is repeating itself in modern times. To- 
day also we have some ladies in society, who prefer to remain 
unmarried, because they want to devote themselves to the cause 
of education and social service. The short-lived Servants of Wo- 
men Society of Poona had laid it down that its members should 
remain unmarried, so that they should find it possible to devote 
themselves wholly and solely to the cause of the Society. In the 
Passive Resistance movement of Gandhiji there were several 
women who efter discarding marriage, had devoted themselves 
whole-heartedly to the cause of the country. 

When the pendulum is now moving towards the direction 
of late marriages, it is necessary to point out that they also have 
their own defects and draw-backs. The marriage of a girl at the 
age of 10 is undesirable as her marriage at the age of 30. There 
should be post-puberty marriages, no doubt, but they should 


not be normally postponed to beyond the age of 19 or 20. 
We have shown in Chapter I ( ante, pp. 27-28) how the 
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escondary and higher education of girls can be finished before 
this time. One Dharmasütra writer has pointed out that both 
the bride and the bridegroom ought to bein the prime of 
their youth at the time of their marriage; not a single hair of 
theirs should have grown gray at that time. This point has to 
be remembered when the marriage age is being gradually raj. 
sed every decade. Society therefore must be vigilant and sho. 
uld not countenance any tendency to postpone girl's Marriage 
beyond the age of 19 or 20. 

In the Vedic and Upanishadic periods when post-puberty 
marriages were the order of the day, religious and spiritual 
ideals were held in high veneration by the community; they 
used to permeate the atmosphere of society and raise up its 
moral tone. This used to help grown-up maidens and youths in 
following the strict rules and discipline of the Brahmacharya 
life. Unless there is a similar or corresponding atmosphere in 
society, it will not be able to reap the full advantages of post- 
puberty marriages. If youths and maidens, who have to remain 
unmarried till an advanced age, have to live in a society full 
of temptation and characterised by a vitiated taste, their late 
Marriages would not be much better than the child marriages of 
the last century from the eugenic point of view. 

Before concluding this section it may be pointed out that 
child marriages were quite common in Europe also for a long 
time. In ancient Rome maidens were married at the 
age of 10 or 12 (Muller, Family, p. 260). In the age of chi- 
valry girls were often married at the age of 5, simply because 
marriage was a matter of military tactics and territorial allian- 
ces. The rule of the Church, that boys and girls should be ma- 
rried at the age of 15 and 12 respectively, was openly flouted ^ 
In England, especially in the upper classes, child marriages 
Were common in Tudor times, Some-times they were 
preformed when the Parties were only 4 or 5; they. were, 
however, voidable before the time of consummation 
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(Muller, p. 114). Child marriges were less common among 
the working classes. Though in actual practice, late marriages 
became common in England by 1850 A.D., still down to 1929, the 
minimum legal age of marriage continued to be 12 for girls and 
14 for boys. In that year the Parliament raised it to 16 both 
in the cases of girls and boys, partly as a reaction to the introduc- 
tion of the Sarda Bill in the Indian Legislature. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF MARRIAGE 


Let us now see what part the bride took in the settlement of 
her marriage. It naturally varied in different periods. In carly 
times when brides were 16 or 17 at the time of their marriage, 
they had a more or less effective voice in the selection of their 
partners in life. The Vedic literature does not refer to parents 
controlling the marriages of their sons and daughters, though they 
must doubtless have played an important part in arranging and 
financing them. On the other hand we have references to beau- 
tiful brides selecting their own husbands. Kshatriya circles 
in society even conceded to grown-up brides the exclusive right 
of selecting their own consorts, as is proved by the custom of 
svayaymvara or self-choice. 

The svayamvara marriages of Savitri, Damayanti and 
Rukmini are well-known.? In later times when the custom of 


i. Wi ata sepu vau at faa ZU web WT! 
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2. It is often customary to refer to the marriages of Sita 
and Draupadi as having taken place by svayarwara. This is, how- 
ever, a mistake. The selection of the husband in their cases depended, 
not upon their choice, but upon the ability of the suitor to satisfy the 
specific conditions previously laid down. Very often it resulted in the 
maiden being married to a person she did not like. This happened in 
the case of Amba, who had to marry Vichiravirya much against her 
own wish. She is seeing cursing her father for making her a viryafulka, 
liable to be carried away by anybody who possessed the necessary valour. 
Amba felt bitterly on the point and states that the lot ofa_viryasulka 
maiden is none better than that of a prostitute, who has to offer herself 
to every customer; cf:— 
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early marriages came into vogue, the Svyamvara custom 
naturally died down. Girls of 8 or 9 could hardly be expected to 
make any intelligent choice. We find that Agnipuràna tolerates 
the custom,t but Brahmapurdna definitely disapproves of iti 
Post-puberty marriages were in vogue in Kshatriya circles down 
to the middle ages, and hence svayamvara custom survived there 
till the 12th century A.D. Hence it is referred to in Sanskrit 
poems and dramas, which mostly deal with the life in royal 
and aristocratic families. 

When society had conceded to grown up brides the right to 
choose their own husbands, it was but natural that love marri- 
ages, arranged by the parties themselves, should have taken 
place with fair frequency. Some theorists went to the extent of 
advocating that it is not the father or the mother, but the 
bride herself, who has the right of giving herself away in marriage.? 
This theory did not find general acceptance, but forward girls 
like Devayani or Kurangi took full advantage of it and proposed 
themselves. Sometimes love marriages were consummated before 
the performance of the ritual ; these were known as Gandharva 
marriages; we have discussed them alreay before (ante, pp. 42-43). 

Details of how love marriages were usually arranged can be 
gathered from Sanskrit drama and fiction and the Kamasütras 
of Vatsyayana. The Dharmaśāstra literature is silent on the 
topic, partly because it disapproved of Gandharva marriages, and 
partly because most of it was composed when child marriages 
had come into vogue rendering loye unions impossible. Referen- 
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ces in Vedic literature to lovers yearning for each other, moving 

in each other's company, exchanging mutual presents, using 

spells for ensuring reciprocal affection have been already given, 

(ante, pp. 58-9) and they will enable the reader to get some idea of 
how love marriages used to take place at that time. The most 
detailed and circumstantial description is to be found in the 
Kümasutras of Vatsyayana (III, 5). Love would start with the ac- 
cidental meeting of the parties in a garden or a show. Sometimes 
these meetings used to be deliberately brought about by their 
friends or guardians, who were anxious to see them united in 
wedlock. When once the hearts were stirred, the passion became 
stronger by subsequent meetings and associations. The girl would 
go to see her lover with her friends and vice versa. The parties 
would often play together and go to see a show or a fair in each 
other's company. The lover would tell stories to his sweet- 
heart, and the latter would play music for the recreation of the 
former. Both would often go together for sport in water at the 
time of bath. On such occasions they were usually accompanied 
by some friends or trusted servants. Mutual exchange of gifts 
was a normal procedure. A confession oflove followed in course 
of time and it was tested by pretended illness. In some cases 
the parties would unite together and the formal marriage would 
follow with the consent of the elders, which was always presumed. 
Usually, however, even in love marriages, brides did not regard 
themselves free to take the final step, as they felt that such a pro- 
cedure would smack of disrespect to their parents.! They would 
urge their lovers to make the formal proposal to their guardians, 
as they were confident of its outcome. Thus Suvarchala confes- 
sed to Svetaketu that she had fallen in love with him, but 
asked him to make the formal request to her father. A heroine 
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in the Kathdsaritsdgara, with abashment writ large on her face, 
prayed her lover to open the topic to her father, as she did not 
feel free to give herself away. This procedure was no doubt an 
improvement over the alternative one, whereunder the bride 
took the final step on her own responsibility. The known love 
of a grown up daughter would naturally induce the father to give 
his consent, even if he may not be very enthusiastic about the 
Proposed union. Ifhe felt that the match was unsuitable, he would 
usually take steps at an earlier stage to discourage the growing 
intimacy, and thus prevent the marriage. 

It is difficult to say how many marriages were preceded by 
courtship as above described during the time when post-puberty 
marriages prevailed. The percentage of such love marriages, 
however, was probably not very high. They seem to have been 
confined to Kshatriya and well-to-do classes. In the vast majority 
of cases, even when parties were quite grown up, their marriages 
were usually arranged by parents, of course with due regard to 
their desires expressed or implied. Such, for instance, is usually 
seen to be the case in Jataka stories. The father, and more par- 
ticularly the mother, were anxious to find out whether their 
choice met with the approval of their daughters or not. In many 
stories of the Kathasaritsagara, parents are seen anxiously enqui- 
ring which of the bridegrooms tentatively selected by them met 
with their daughters’ approval. 

When from c. 200 A.D. child marriages became the order of 
the day, the state of affairs changed. Girls of 10 or 12 were 
incapable of exercising any choice worth the name, and so the 
whole responsibility gradually fell upon the father. The Hindu 
father has been always trying to discharge this responsibility 
with a solicitude, that has justly become proverbial. He passes 
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sleepless nights when his daughter approaches the marriageable 
age. He does not mind even the insults that he has sometimes 
to pocket while searching for a proper son-in-law. In order 
to secure a very desirable match, he often spends much more 
than what is the legitimate share of his daughter in the ancestral 
property. If she is very young, he cannot have the benefit of 
her mature views; but his wife's guidance in the matter usually 
ensures a selection that meets with his daughter's approval, 
when grown up. Long association with each other before the 
rise of sex consciousness usually results in a genuine mutual 
attachment between the couple. 

In the absence of the father, the responsibility of arranging the 
marriage would devolve upon the grand-father, brotheror uncle 
of the daughter. The mother is usually placed last in the list 
of marriage guardians, the reason being that she was not usually 
the administratrix of her husband's property; Being a widow 
she had no facilities to take an initiative in the matter. In the 
final selection of the son-in-law, her voice, however counted a 
good deal. 

The classical Sanskrit literature written after c. 500 A.D. 
shows that society regarded it as unmannerly that girls should 
proceed to choose their partners without being authorised by 
their guardians. In the Kadambari of Bana Mahasveta rc- 
gards such a procedure as highly objectionable. The father 
alone was regarded as. having the sole authority to dispose of 
his daughter in marriage.! 

The dowry system did not stand as an impediment in daugh- 
ter’s marriage in ancient India. In prehistoric times women were 
regarded as chattel and so it was the bride’s father, and not the 
bridegroom's, who was regarded as justified in demanding a 
payment at the time of marriage. The bridegroom carried away 
the bride and deprived her family of her services. He could not 
have dreamt of demanding a further dowry or donation. Such a 
request, ifever made, would have been summarily turned down 
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as preposterously unreasonbale. ‘The wife in these early times 
used to get no proprietary rights in her husband’s family, Nor 
had her father-in-law to provide any expensive education to her 
husband. 

Dowry system, therefore, was generally unknown in early 
societies, and the same was the case with ancient Hindus. In 
rich and royal families some gifts used to be given to sons-in-law 
at the time of marriage. Thus the Atharvaveda once inciden- 
tally refers to royal brides, bringing with them the dowry of a 
hundred cows. Draupadi, Subhadra and Uttara also brought 
with them rich presents of horses, elephants and jewels at the 
time when they left their parents’ homes after their marriages. 
The Jatakas often describe how very valuable presents were given 
to the bridegroom when rich merchants like the father of Visakha 
sent their daughters to their husband's homes. Inscriptions often 
refer to rich marriage presents given at the time of the marriages 
of princes. In Raghuvarsa (VII, 32) we find the king of Vidarbha 
sending handsome presents with his sister Indumati at the 
time of her departure with her husband after her marriage. 
"These presents, however, can hardly be called dowries, for they 
were voluntarily made after the marriage out of pure affection. 
There are no references either in Smritis or in dramas to the 
dowry, i. e., to a pre--nuptial contract of payment made by the 
bride’s father with the bridegroom or his guardian. If the 
custom had prevailed to anything like its present extent, it would 
have been very vehemently condemned by Smriti writers like 
the counter custom of the bride-price. We meet with no such 
condemnation. Smritis, no doubt, recommend that the bride 
should be given in marriage along with suitable ornaments, but 
their number and price is left entirely to the discretion andability 
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of the bride's father. A prenuptial contract in this respect is 
neither contemplated nor countenanced. 

The dowry system is connected with the conception of marriage 
as a dana or gift. A religious gift in kind is usually accompanied 
by a gift in cash or gold. So the gift of the bride also was 
accompanied by a formal and small gift in cash or ornaments. 
The amount of this gift was a nominal one fora long time, and 
did not create any impediments in the settlement of marriages. 
It is only in medieval times and in Rajputana that we find the 
dowry system assuming alarming proportions. This, however, 
happened only in the case of royal and aristocractic families. 
The extraordinary pride, which the Rajputs took in their ancestry, 
was mainly responsible for this development. A Rajput youth 
of the bluest blood would be desired as a son-in-law by a large 
number of people, and so his price in the marriage market would 
sore high. The dowry system had become a positive evil of great 
magnitude in Rajputana from about the 13th or 14th century A.D. 

In ordinary families, however, the amount of the dowry was 
a nominal one. It was a voluntary gift of pure affection 
and presented no  impediment in the settlement of the 
daughter's marriage till the middle of the 19th century. It is 
only during the last 50 or 60 years that the amount of the dowry 
has begun to assume scandalous proportions. A good education, 
a lucrative appointment, ora good footing in a learned profes- 
sion improved enormously the social and economic position of 
a youth, and made him immensely attractive as a son-in-law. 
He naturally acquired a high price in the marriage market. 
There were no such factors in the  pre-British period, when so- 
ciety was mostly agricultural and government appointments 
were not so lucrative as they are at present. So naturally 
anything like the present scandalous dowry system did not 
exist. It is now high time for Hindu society to put an end to this 
evil custom, which has driven many an innocent maiden fo 
commit suicide. There are signs to show that this custom is be- 
coming unpopular and odious, but public opinion must assert 
itself more emphatically. The youth must rise in rebellion 
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against it. The custom is really as heinous as the counter custom 
of bride-price, which has been so vehemently condemned by our 
culture. Proper female education, marriages at an advanced 
age, mainly settled by the parties themselves, and the awakening 
of the public conscience seem to be the only remedies that will 
eventually stamp out the custom. 

For a long time astrological considerations like the tallying 
of horoscopes played no part in the settlement of marriage, 
Grihya Sütras and Dharma Sütras nowhere suggest or recom- 
mend that horoscopes of the parties to be marricd should be 
consulted before deciding upon their marriage. The reason 
is quite simple. In their days the science of astrology was quite 
in its infancy and had yet to evolve or borrow the zodiacal signs, 
Complicated horoscopes of the modern type did not exist and 
had not to be consulted down to about 400 A.D. From the 
: dramas of Bhasa it appears that astrologers of the 3rd century 
A.D. were only concerned about the  auspiciousness of the 
marriage day. Certain lunar mansions (nakshatras) were re- 
garded as auspicious and parents used io take the precaution 
of celebrating marriages on their days. Astrology played no fur- 
ther part in the marriage ceremony. The subject, however, 
made rapid progress during the period 400-900 A.D.; it then 
began to play an important part in the making and breaking of 
matches. Horoscopes came into vogue at this time and began to 
be consulted at the settlement of marriage. 

A reference to parents of brides consulting an astrologer for 
the marriages of their wards occurs perhaps for the first time in 
the Dasakumaracharit, written in the 7th century A.D.1 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PARTIES 


Let us now consider the question of the qualifications of the 


bride and the bridegroom. Wealth, beauty, health, intelligence 


and good family were the main considerations in the selection of 
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the bride and the bridegroom. Naturally opinion was not unani- 
mous about the relative importance to be attached to each of 
these factors, and we find different advocates claiming superiority 
for each of them. In actual practice different persons must have 
been swayed by different considerations. 

Dumb, deaf, blind or lame persons were naturally regarded 
as undesirable spouses. Marriages with them were however not 
regarded as invalid, probably because it was realised that they 
too have the sex instinct and are perhaps in greater need for a 
partner in life than ordinary individuals. Levirate was current 
in early times and so even impotency was not regarded as an 
insuperable impediment. The instance of Pandu shows that in 
such cases the wife could get issues by levirate. Manu includes 
children of impotent persons among his list of heirs.! When, 
however, levirate went out of vogue on account of its strong con- 
demnation by the reformist school, marriages with impotent 
persons were declared to be invalid by writers like Paraéara and 
Narada.? Both these jurists allow the wife of an impotent person 
to remarry. When, however, remarriages went out of vogue, 
this remedy became unavailable. 

The present day rule, which prohibits marriages between 
persons of the same gotra , was unknown to society for a long time. 
The very conception of gotra as a group of persons connected 
with one another by spiritual or blood relationship was unknown 
in the Vedic age. The word goíra occurs in the Vedic litera- 
ture, but it is used there in the sense of a cow-pen. The prohi- 
bition of sagotra and sapravara marriages docs not go back to 
to a period much earlier than c. 600 B. C. The Puranas are 
unaware of this bar; Vasudeva and Devaki for instance both 
belonged to the same Satvata stock and had therefore probably 
the same gotra. It is very likely that the introduction of the bar 
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of sagotrala to the marriage is due to the influence of a cognate 
custom prevailing among the non-Aryans, which interdicted 
marriages among the worshippers of the same totem, It 
is also likely that the marriages among sagotra persons may have 
been prohibited with a view to discourage clandestine love 
affairs among persons closcly related to each other. 

The prohibition first appears in the Grihya Sūtra literature 
and is subsequently accepted by later writers. A sagotra marriage 
was very seriously viewed by Smriti and Nibandha writers, who 
could never think of validating it by the theory of the factum valet. 
The modern law courts also regard it as illegal. There is how- 
ever no point in continuing this ban now; gotras were originally 
merely surnames and members of thesame gotra have no real tie 
of consanguinity. And even if we suppose that there originally 
existed such a tie, it would be hardly rational or eugenic now to 
prohibit marriages on that account. For, members of any parti- 
cular gotra existing to-day are removed by hundreds of genera- 
tions from its original founder. 

It may be passingly pointed out that the modern idea that 
the members of a gotra are descended from one and the 
same Rishi is not historically true. Some gotra founders like 
Vasishtha, Visvamitra, Bharadvaja etc. were no doubt Rishis, 
but an analysis of the golra names shows that many of them 
had nothing to do with any family progenitor. Some gotra 
names are territorial in their significance; compare for instance, 
Gandhara, Panchala, Kausambeya, etc. Many of them are 
professional like Meshapa, Hastipa, Hota, Yajaka etc. Some 
of them are based on personal defects like Matsyagandhi, Kana, 


Dirghajangha, etc. Some of them refer to personal idiosyn- 


cracies; thus Jayavi$vambhara was obviously the way in which 
Some particular individual 


used to greet his visitors; 
it became first his nickname and then his descendants also 
began to be known by it; thus this gira was brought into exis- 
tence. It will thus be seen that golras are really not all connect- 
ed with a descent from any Vedic Rsihi; to argue that persons 


of the Kausambeya gotra should not intermarry would be as 
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reasonable as to argue that there should be no intermarriages 
among the residents of Poona or Calcutta. The bar of the 
sagolratd to the marriage was removed by the legislature in 
1946 and it is a reform in the right direction. 

Marriages among near relations were discouraged. It was 
laid down that the parties to a marriage should not be sapindas, 
i.c. related to each other within seven generations on the father's 
side and five generations on the mother's side. Very often, how- 
ever, the sapindatà was contracted to five and three generations 
respectively. In the Deccan, however, the custom was long 
established of the marriage of a person with his maternal uncle's 
daughter though it conflicted with the rule of sapindatà men- 
tioned above. Medieval writers further lay down that one 
should not marry one’s wife’s sister’s daughter or one’s paternal 
aunt’s sister as a kind of parental relation existed between the above 
parties.1 There was also a prejudice against marrying two 
sisters to one person. This latter injunction was often transgres- 
sed in practice, espacially when an elder sister had died leav- 
ing behind a child. 

The caste also did not raise any insurmountable barrier in 
the way of marriage for a long time. Even in the days of Manu 
the system was much more flexible than it is today, both as re- 
gards inter-marriages and inter-dining. The question of inter- 
caste marriages cannot be discussed here in detail; we may 
however observe that anuloma marriages i. e., marriages of males 
of higher castes with females of lower ones were not uncommon 
in society down to the eighth century A.D. Even orthodox Smriti 
and Nibandha writers regarded them as legal, though not co- 
menedable, down to the 14th century A.D. Dharmasastra 
authors further lay down rules governing the shares of inheri- 
tance of sons born from wives of different castes.? Nor do they 
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forget to enlighten us about the different periods of ceremonia] 
impurity to be observed in case the relation dying happens to be 
of a different caste.! That rules on these points should be found 
necessary to be laid down shows that inter-caste marriages of the 
anuloma type were not infrequent at least among the Brahma 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

Epigraphical and literary evidence shows the same thing, 
The Brahmana king Agnimitra of the Sunga family had mar- 
ried a Kshatriya princess named Malavikà in c. 150 B.C. A 
fifth century inscription records how a Brahamana of a respect- 
able family, Soma by name, had married a Kshatriya lady ‘n 
accordance with the precepts of Srutis and Smritis’,2 and not 
out of any frivolity; the Vakataka minister Hastivarman was 
descended from him. At about the same time a Kadamba 
ruler, though a Brahmana by caste, gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Guptas, who were Vaigyas. As the bride belonged to a 
higher caste than the bridegroom, this was not only an inter- 
caste but also a pratilama marriage, which is very vehemently 
condemned by Smriti writers. The founder of the Pratihara 
family, king Harichandra (c. 550 A. D.), had both a. Brahmana 
and a Kshatriya wife? The father of poet Bana had a Sidra 
wife as well, and her children were living in the same house- 
hold. Rajasekhara, a poet laureate at the Gurjara Pratihara 
court, had married a cultured Kshatriya lady in 
c. 860 A. D. In the Kathasaritsagara we often find 
the daughter being asked by her father as to which of the 
suitors belonging to the four castes met her approval.4 When 
Brahmana ASokadatta was married to a princess, 
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the above book records his hearty approval of the union; ‘the 
marriage between the princess and the Brahmana youth ap 
peared to mutual advantage like the union of learning with 
modesty.* 

It was from about the 10th century A. D. that intercaste 
marriages began to go out of fashion. Alberuni (c. 1020 A.D.) 
observes that the Brahmanas of his day no longer availed 
themselves of the permission to take wives from the three lower 
castes. Kalhana, the 12th century Brahmana historian of Kash- 
mir, had to record the marriage of a sister of king Sangrama- 
rája (1003-1028 A.D.) with a Brahmana youth. 'The marriage 
evidently shocked him, and he does not fail to express his re- 
gret that the king should not have realised how he was bringing 
his family into disgrace by such an intercaste union.* Several 
16th and 17th century travellers have noted how intercaste mar- 
riages were quite unknown to the contemporary Hindu society. 

Intercaste marriages were permitted down to the 10th 
century because the cultural differences between the members 
of the different twice-born castes were not many OF 
far-reaching. They all performed upanayana, and observed 
the various sacraments laid down for them. They were 
all non-vegetarians; even Brahmanas used to eat meat 
when they took part in Vedic or ancestral sacrifices. Things 
began to change gradually, and by about the 9th cen- 
tury, the cultural gulf between different castes became too wide 
to permit of happy and harmonious inter-marriages. Under 
the influence of growingly rigorous notions of puritanism Brah- 
manas gave up Vedic sacrifices and meat-eating; not content 
with one daily bath, they began to have two or even 
three ablutions a day. Sandhya prayers could never have 
been more than two in the earlier times, now a third one was 
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added at the midday. A number of new vratas came to be pres- 
cribed. The Brahmana community as a whole Used to 
conform to the new standard as much as Possible, 
Other castes, however, could not only not follow the new 
Standard, but found it difficult to maintain the old one, 
Thus all the dvijas, i. e., Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
were authorised to study the Vedas. From Alberuni, however, 
we learn that the Vai$yas had ceased to avail themselves 
of this privilege long before the 10th century, and even as 
regards Kshatriyas, although a few of them were still studying 
the Vedas, marriage and other ceremonies were performed 
in their case with Pauranic and not with Vedic prayers and for- 
mulae. This shows that the rule permitting Vedic studies to 
them had practically become a dead letter. Kshatriyas and 
Vai$yas could not accept the prohibition of meat-eating, laid 
down and followed by Brahmanas. When the cultural diffe- 
rences between the Brahmanas and other castes had become 
so wide, inter-caste Marriages were found to be highly undesir- 
able. How could, for instance, the marriage between a vege- 
tarian and a non-vegetarian be found feasible ? Marriages bet- 


ween Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas first went out of vogue. 
When Brahmanas made their o 


wn group endogamous, other 
castes followed suit, and in cour: 


se of time intercaste marriages 
even of the anuloma type, though permitted by Smritis, dis- 
appeared from society, 

Who can deny that the Prohibition of intercaste marriages 
was a reform in the right direction when it was introduced ? 
The cultural disparity, which w 
now diminishing owing to the 
culture and education. 


as its main cause, is however 
wide spread of a homogenous 
If we consider the question of inter- 
caste marriages in modern Hindu society from the cultural and 
sociological view point, as, distinguished from the theological 
one, we shall have to conclude that their revival would not be 
against the spirit of Hinduism, if the parties contracting them 
. are of the same cultural level and outlook. The few intercaste 
marriages that are taking place now a days usually satisfy this 
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condition. They cannot become more frequent until the 


cultural differences between different castes and sub-castes 
substantially disappear. Our social reformers should not 
forget that the observation of the Mahabharata still holds good, 
viz. an alliance of friendship or of marriage is possible between 
those two parties only who are evenly matched as far as charac- 
ter, education, culture and wealth are concerned 


MARRIAGE RITUAL AND CEREMONY 


`- Let us now consider the marriage ritual. Its detailed descrip- 
tion is not necessary for the purpose of this book; only a few 
points of cultural and sociological interest will be noted here. 
Betrothal and marriage were the two main parts of the 
marriage ceremony. Naturally there was not much difference 
in time between the two events when post-puberty marriages 
were the order of the day. When, however, child marriages 
came into vogue, several months, and even years, would some- 
times elapse between betrothal and marriage. This would 
often lead to peculiar complications. During the, interval a 
better party may, for instance, become available. In such a 
case, Smritis generally allow the former contract to be rescind- 
ed, but with due compensation to the party aggrieved. Or, 
one of the parties may die. If it was the bride, the bridegroom 
was always at liberty to select a different consort. But what if 
the bridegroom-elect were to die? Smritis differ on the point. 
Some of them allow the bride to be married to a different per- 
son. They point out that betrothal is not marriage, and that 
the latter is complete and binding only after the actual per- 
formance of the ritual? Some, however regarded even'a þe- 
trothed bride as a widow, if the bridegroom-elect died before 
the actual marriage. Manu holds this view; he, however, 
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allows the bride to be united with her brother-in-law put by 
niyoga only. This ultra-puritanical view did not meet with 
public approval; it is in fact opposed to what Manu himself has 
stated in an earlier part of his works.? There is no evidence to 
show that betrothed girls were regarded as widows by Hindy 
society, if the persons to whom they had been affianced happen- 
ed to die before the performance of the marriage. 

We shall now briefly survey the marriage ritual in so far as 
it is necessary to understand its aims and ideals. When the 
hands of the two parties were being united in wedlock, they 
were informed that the union was being brought about at the 
behest of the god Sun. In the marriage sacrifice oblations were 
offered unto Püshan, Bhaga and Aryaman, because they were the 
presiding deities over prospertity, good luck and conjugal fide- 
lity respectively. "These were sought to be ensured for the new 
couple by the nuptial sacrifice. The parties then touched each 
other’s heart; they may be two in person, but henceforward 
they ought to be one in heart. Then they ascended a stone, and 
the prayer was offered that their mutual love should be as 
firm and steadfast as the stone they were treading upon. At 
night they were shown the Polar Star and Arundhati; the 
bridegroom was to be as. steadfast in love as the former and the 
bride was to be as chaste as the latter. In the important ritual of 
Saptapadi, the bride and the bridegroom took seven steps toge- 
ther, and it was hoped and prayed that their future life should 
be full of love, brilliance, Opportunities, prosperity, bliss, 
progeny and holiness. Finally, the husband and wife took 
mutual vows that cach would further and fulfil the hopes, desires 
and ambitions of the other in the spheres of religion, love and 
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worldly prosperity. A prayer was offered at the end that the 
affectionate union of the couple should never be dissolved. 
After the conclusion of the marriage, the ritual required the 
parties to observe a vrata for three days, during which they could 
increase mutual acquaintance, but were to observe strict celi- 
bacy. It is laid down that during this period the couple was 
to slecp in the same room, but on different beds, and were to 
abstain from consummating their marriage. The idea was to 
emphasise at the outset on the mind of the young couple that self 
control was as much necessary in married life as it was before. 
Some writers have recommended this vrata for a longer period, 
if very capable children were desired (B.G. S., I, 7, 9), while 
others have complained that this ordeal, even if for three days 
only, puts too strong astrain upon the self-restraint of the newly 
married couple.* The period of three days’ celibacy seems to 
have been selected as a golden mean between extreme views. 
If, however, a couple felt unequal to the ordeal, the marriage 
was allowed to be consummated on the first night. According 
to Narayana, a commentator on the Asvalayana Grihya Sütra, 
this custom prevailed among the Vaidehas of Northern Bihar.* 
The modern Garbhàdhana or Dviragamana ritual, which is 
performed when the bride attains puberty, is unknown to the 
Sütras, which take it for granted that a marriage would be 
ordinarily consummated on the 4th night, as both the bride and 


1. Sce Ag G. S. and B. G. S. for the details of marriage ritual. 

2. This is the view of Babhravya as quoted by the Kamasütra 
III, 2, 4-5. He pleads that during the period of three nights 
the. couple should be allowed to approach and converse with each 
other on the understanding that they would not consummate the 
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the bridegroom were quite grown up. Writers ofa later age, who 
were acquainted only with child marriages, could not naturally 
understand this assumption. Some of them, therefore, explain 
away Chaturthikarma as a ritual unconnected with the consum- 
mation of marriage,’ while others like Mitramisra adopt the 
more convenient course of omitting it altogether from their des. 
cription of the marriage (VMS, p. 843). 

When girls were married at the age of 9 or 10, the consum- 
mation of the marriage naturally took place some years after- 
wards. A separate Sanskàra called Garbhadhana came to 
be prescribed for the occasion. It was performed on the attain- 
ment of puberty by the bride. From Alberuni we learn that this 
Sanskara had become common in the 11th century A.D. (II, p. 
156). The reader will find its description in a medieval digest 
like the Smritichandrika. 

When did the marriage become complete and binding ? We 
have seen already that betrothal was not deemed sufficient for 
the purpose. The majority view is that the parties become 
husband and wife at the end of the saptapadi, when the bride also 
passes into the gotra or the family of the husband.? The minority 
view is that it becomes complete only on its consummation.? 
Inearly times when post-puberty marriages were in vogue, the 
difference between the two views was more or less academical, 
as the consummation followed on the 4th nightatthe latest. In 
later times when child marriages became the order of the day, 
the question assumed a vital importance. If the marriage was 
incomplete before its consummation, a girl would be at liberty to 
marry again as a maiden, if her husband died before that event. 
Society, however, did not unforunately accept this view, and 
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held that the marriage should be deemed to be complete with the 
performance of the saptapadi. As a natural consequence the pro- 
blem of child widows arose in an acute form when girls began to 
be married at the age of 8 or 9. We shall discuss it in due 
course in Chapter V. 


DIVORCE 


There is no doubt that the later Dharmaéastra literature as 
a whole (200-1200 A.D.), while liberally permitting the husband 
to remarry during the life-time of the first wife, refuses the 
remedy of divorce to the wife even when completely forsaken by 
the husband. Like early Christianity Hinduism also held that 
the marriage union was indissoluble; Manu advances the 
extreme view that the wife's marital tie and duty do not come 
to an end even if the husband were to sell or abandon her.! 

If, however, we examine carefully the earlier Dharma- 
śāstra literature, we find that divorces were permitted before 
the beginning of the Christian era under certain well-definec 
circumstances. It is interesting to note that even Manu himself 
observes elsewhere in his book that a wife is not to blame if she 
abandons a husband, who is impotent, insane, or suffering 
from an incurable or contagious disease. This abandonment 
of the husband practically amounted to a divorce, for Manu 
permits such a wife to remarry if her previous marriage was not 
consummated.’ The children of the new union were legal heirs to 
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their parents. In actual practice, however, down to about the 
beginning of the Christian era, divorces and remarriages took 
place now and then in all sections of society even after the cons 
summation of the first marriage. The Atharvaveda in one place 
refers to a woman marrying again,! very probably in the lifetime 
of her first husband; it lays down a ritual intended to unite her 
permanently in heaven with her husband. Her second marriage 
of course presupposed a divorce. Dharmaśūtra writers 
(400 B.C. to 100 A.D.) lay it down that a Brahmana woman 
should wait for her husband gone out on a long journey for 
five years; Kautilya reduces this period to ten months only (III 
4). 1f the husband did not return within that time and she was 
unwilling or unable to g0 out to join him, she should regard 
him as dead and unite herself with another member of the same 
faimly or gotra.? Similar permission is given by the A4rtha£astra 
of Kautilya which requires judicial permission before contracting 
the second marriage. Jurists differ only about the period of 
waiting, which however never exceeds eight years, Parasara’s 
permission to remarry given to the wife of a person, who is 
impotent or has become a religious recluse or is boycotted, 
clearly presupposes the possibility of divorce from the earlier 
marriage. 
Kautilya gives detailed rules of divorce intended for the 
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couples who found it impossible to live with each other. They 
were, however, applicable only to Asura, Gandharva, Kshátra 
and Pai$icha marriages. These marriages, though commoner 
among the-lower sections of society, were not unknown among 
Brahmanas and Kshatriyas; divorce therefore must have pre- 
vailed among higher classes also to some extent. According to 
Kautilya, if the husband or the wife hated each other, divorce 
was to be granted. If a man, apprehending danger from his wife, 
sued for divorce, he had to return to her whatever presents he 
may have received at the time of marriage. If it was the wife 
who was the complainant, she had to forfeit her proprietary 
rights in her husband’s family. No divorce, however, was 
permitted, if the marriage were performed by any of the four 
approved forms (III, 3). 

How far these rules of divorce were availed of, it is 
difficult to say. Recorded cases of divorce are not to be met 
with in Brahmanical tradition. In Buddhist literature, however, 
we meet with a few. Thus we are told that a woman named 
Kana refused to return to her husband, when she learnt that he 
had contracted a second marriage during her absence. At the 
request of the Buddha, she was taken in adoption by a certain 
king, who married her to a nobleman (Dhammapada, II, 82 and 
comm.). The nun Isidasi had several divorces in her earlier 
life. She was first married to a merchant in Ayodhya, who aban- 
doned her within a month. Then her father married her to 
another person, who also disliked her and sent her back in an 
equally short time. She was then married to a third worthy, 
but this time the marriage did not ast even fora fortnight 
(Therigáthà, 72 and comm). Majhima Nikāya refers to a family 
where the elders were anxious to divorce a discarded wife even 
against her wish and marry her to a new husband. It seems that 
parents in the lower sections of society were not accustomed to 
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usiastic about it 
The recorded cases of divorce, however, are few, and we 


have evidence in the Buddhist literature itself to show that di- 
vorce was rather unusual in cultured sections of society. Thus 
in the Kanhadipayana Jātaka (No. 444), a woman points 
out to her husband that though she felt no love for him, she 
refrained from a new marriage because it was not the custom 
in that family for a wedded wife to take a new husband. It 
is therefore clear that women in higher classes of society were 
very unwilling to take advantage of the custom of divorce, pre- 
vailing among the lower classes. 

At about the 5th century B.C. a wave of asceticism passed 
over Hindu society. Though there was a good deal of opposition 
to it, the ideal of renunciation and puritanism, which it assi- 
duously advocated, became eventually very well grounded in 
society by about the beginning of the Christian era. As one of 
its natural consequences society began to hold that a girl could 
be given in marriage only once. To divorce one husband and to 
marry another, because the marital life was not happy, began to 
appear as a grossly sensual procedure. Society, therefore, held 
that even if the husband were a moral wreck, or were gric- 
vously ill-treating his wife, the latter could not claim any re- 
lief by way of divorce. It may be pointed out that the Roman 
Catholic Church also holds the same view even today, as it 
regards marriages as indissoluble, In England down to the 
middle of the last century, a divorce could be had only by an 
Act of Parliament. During the long period of 140 years bet- 
ween 1715 and 1855 A.D., only about 180 persons could get re- 
lief through Parliamentary legislation. 

We may, however, point out that divorce went out of vogue 
only in the higher sections of Hindu society. The Sadrakamala- 
kara, written in the 17th century, expressly permits it to Südras 
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and other lower castes.! In the middle of the last century the 


Panchayats of several castes in Gujarat used to grant divorce. 
The Bombay High Court in the beginning recognised this right, 
but later on pronounced the custom as invalid on the ground 
of its being opposed to the spirit of the Hindu Law.? In actual 
practice at present, however, divorces are not difficult to obtain 
in the lower sections of Hindu society. 

In recent years some educated ladies have begun to advo- 
cate the legal recognition of divorce in Hindu community. 
"This demand is to a large extent a natural outcome of the present 
Hindu law of marriage, which is very unfair to the fair sex. Man 
is permitted practically to divorce his first wife by contracting a 
fresh marriage. He can even evade his legal responsibility of 
maintaining the discarded wife under the plea that she refuses 
to stay with him. How can a self-respecting woman stay with a 
husband, who has transferred all his affection to a new wife and 
who will at best treat her only as an unpaid and unwanted maid- 
servant ? The number of young women, who have been in this 
way deserted by their husbands merely out of frivolity or whim- 
sicality, is not small. The deserted wives cannot remarry, for 
neither law nor religion consents to sever their nominal marital 
tie with their heartless husbands. Some of them change their 
religion in order to contract a new legal marriage. 

This state of affairs is undoubtedly unsatisfactory; it is 
against the spirit of what is best in Hindu culture. There are 
two ways of improving the situation. The first and the best one 
is to render polygamy altogether illegal. It may be pointed 
out that some cultured classes in Hindu society; e.g., the 
Nagara Brahmanas of Gujarat, have voluntarily foresworn the 
privilege of polygamy; it is high time for all sections of Hinduism, 
to imitate their noble example. If this is done and polygamy 
becomes illegal, the cases of deserted wives, who pass their 
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days in misery while their husbands are leading merry married 
lives with new consorts, will disappear altogether. 

If, however, this step cannot be taken, divorce should pe 
allowed in cases of proved and extreme hardship. In the in- 
terest of the solidarity of society and of the purity of morals, 
it is desirable that deserted wives should be allowed the remedy 
of divorce, if they desire it. It should not be, however, granted 
at the instance of their husbands; for that would enable them 
to evade their legal responsibility of maintaining their unwanted 
wives. The latter may find it difficult to marry or maintain 
themselves after the divorce. 

Should divorce be allowed on wider grounds like cruelty, 
insanity, long imprisonment, continued adultery etc. is a diff- 
cult question to answer. There can be no doubt that in the 
present state of the mentality of Hindu society, permission 
for divorce for the above reasons would be generally detri- 
mental to the interests of women. Even child widows do 


not find it easy to contract a new Satisfactory marriage. Among 


divorced wives, not even ten per cent. may succeed in arrang- 
ing a good second marriage. The remaining 90 per cent would 
be unable to remarry; divorce may merely result in depriving 
them oftheir legal right of maintenance against their husbands. 
The introduction of divorce for reasons usually admitted as 
sufficient in the west would thus not be in the interest of women 
themselves. Experience in western countries shows that libe- 
ralisation of divorce laws usually leads to a slacker sex-morality. 
In recent years in most of the western countries the rate of divorce 
has been increasing continuously like the velocity of a falling 
body, and the present tendency both in Russia and England is 
"to restrict the facilities once granted. There is no doubt that the 
best interests of Society require that the marriage tie should 


be normally regarded as permanent and indissoluble. This is 
possible only if the ideal of i 


ave to realise that human nature 
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now and then in daily life, and they cannot be got rid off by 
divorce and a second marriage. Happiness in family life is 
possible only if the husband and the wife are prepared to 
make great sacrifices in order to accommodate themselves to 
each other. Divorce should be the last remedy in very excep- 
tional cases. 

Among the educated sections of the Hindu society there is a 
growing feeling that the remedy of divorce should be legally 
available, and the Indian Parliament has now provided for it 
under certain circumstances. The Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce Act of 1955 now allows divorce if there is a change 
of religion or cruelty, rendering staying with the other 
party unsafe. Ifthere is lunacy for five years, or if one of 
the parties has a communicable venerial disease for the same 
period, divorce can be claimed. It is also possible if there is 
a desertion for five years, or if the husband keeps a concubine 
or if the wife becomes a concubine. If there is idiocy or 
impotency at the time of the marriage, it can be declared 
tobe null and void ab initio. The Act also permits Sagotra 
as well as inter-caste marriages, both of the Anuloma and 
Pratiloma types. 

It may be pointed out that some State Governments had 
passed legislation prohibiting polygamy and allowing divorce 
earlier. Bombay and Madras had passed these measures in 1947 
and 1948 respectively. The grounds on which divorce was 
allowed were more or less similar to those allowed by the Act 
of the Indian Parliament, 


CHAPTER III. 
MARRIED LIFE. 


In this chapter we shall take a comprehensive survey of the 
married life. After indicating the treatment which the bride 
received in her new home from her elders, we shall discuss her 
duties in the household, the relations that existed between her 
and her husband and the ideals that they were both expected to 
follow. We shall then consider the custom of polygamy and the 
evils that naturally resulted from it. The chapter will conclude 
with a note on the history and prevalence of polyandry. 

Early in the history of ourcivilisation brides naturally recei- 
ved affectionate and respectful treatment in their new homes 
as they were grown up and educated at the time of marriage. 
The Vedic marriage hymn lays down that the bride should 
immediately take the reins of the household from her elderly 
relations.! Her views were usually to prevail in the household 
management.^ Perhaps these statements have to be taken with 
a grain of salt, being of the nature of the e 
tion of the new bride. Probably they refer to the wife of the 
eldestson in the family, who has become its de facto head owing 
to the old age of his parents, his unmarried brothers and sisters 
being still under his guardianship. Nevertheless we may well 
conclude from them that the elders of the Vedic áge treated 
the brides with very great consideration, regard and affection. 
They on their part used to observe proper decorum and treat 
their elders with utmost deference and reverence.? They could, 
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however, join them at the common table, and take part in 
conversation.* 

Such continued to be the case down to c. 500 B.C. We must 
of course allow for individual temperaments. In the days of 
the Buddha, when brides were still about 16 at the time of 
marriage, we come across some cases of daughters-in-law seck- 
ing refuse in nunneries in order to escape from the tyranny of 
their mothers-in-law. We sometimes find the latter striking 
their daughters-in-law in rage with a pestle and with fatal results.” 
As against these cases, however, it has to be noted that we some- 
times find mothers-in-law also donning monastic robes in order 
to escape the ill-treatment of their daughters-in-law (Dhp, 115; 
Thg, XLV and comm.). There is a case on record where even 
a father-in-law was lounded out of his house by his four energetic 
daughters-in-law (Dhp, 324 and comm.). One daughter-in-law 
had a resourceful brain; she cunningly led her mother-in-law 
into a tank haunted by crocodiles, and the expected result 
followed (Jataka, No. 432). We also come across a son resolv- 
ing not to marry because of his observation that wives usually 
tend to domineer over their parents-in-law instead of showing 
due deference to them. : : 

The above cases of ill-treatment of daughters-in-law and 
parents-in-law are however, abnormal ones. We may well 
conclude that down to c. 500 B.C., when brides were grown up 
and educated at the time of their marriage, they received good 
and considerate treatment from their elders. They, on their 
part, used to show them proper respect. A Buddhist nun, 
while describing her married life, says:— 

My salutations morn and eve I brought, 
To both the parents of my husband, low 
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Bowing my head and kneeling at their feet, 
According to the training given to me. 
(Therigütha, English translation, p. 158.) 
The behaviour here described has been the normal one with 
Hindu daughters-in-law since very early days. 

When child and illiterate brides became the order of the 
day, the tone of the treatment which was given to them by their 
elders in their new homes began to change. Their legal status 
also had changed by this time. They had ceased to be queens 
in their new households; they were now regarded as pupils of 
their husbands, who themselves were still in the student stage. 
Being very young, inexperienced and nervous, they were natu- 
rally prone to commit mistakes in their household work and 
duties, and their mothers-in-law, who also were uneducated and 
narrow-minded, began to feel the temptation of showing their 
power and authority too strong. The daughter-in-law had not 
for'a long time the consolation of even a glance or a word 
affection of her husband. She had no opportunity to meet 
him in privacy, as her marriage could not for a long time 
be consummated on account of her being very young. The 
extent of the ill-treatment of the daughter-in-law is probably 
exaggerated, but there is no doubt that it did exist. We must, 
however, note that it was an age of authority; sons, daughters, 
daughters-in-law had all of them to bow down before the orders 
and decisions of their eldets. The latter, however, though some- 
times stern in their behaviour, had usually the welfare of 
théir wards at their heart, 

More vital for the wife's happiness is the treatment which 
She receives from her husband. Since Indo-Iranian times the 
husband and the wife were regarded as the joint-owners of the 
household. The Vedic word for the couple, dampati etymolo- 
gically means the joint owners of the house. The Avesta 
(Yashta, 15, 4) describes the husband and the wife as nmano- 
baiti and nmano pathni, showing thereby that they were equal 
partners and joint owners of the common household. In actual 
practice, however, joint government or dyarchy, with absolu- 
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tely equal rights and privileges to either half, is an impossibility 
in all spheres of life. Domestic government is no exception to this 
rule. Discord, disorder and deadlocks will arise in domestic 
management on some occasions if the husband and the wife are 
each allowed an absolutely equal power, and happen to possess 
conflicting and opposing views. To resolve these deadlocks, 
ultimate supreme authority has to be given to one of the two 
parties, and in patriarchal societies it is naturally the husband 
who is invested with it. In India also the case was the same. 
In the Hindu household the husband is the senior partner and 
the wife is under his general guidance. 

According to the Avesta a good wife is one, who is obedient 
to her husband. The Vedic marriage ritual, however, does not 
enjoin the duty of obedience upon the wife. Both parties take 
the same vows. The original Christian marriage ritual, it 
is interesting to note, specifically enjoined the duty of obedience 
upon the wife. She took the oath that she would love and obey 
her husband till the death, while the latter merely averred that 
he would dove and cherish her. This deliberate differentiation in 
oath was a natural corollary of the theory adumbrated in Paul, 
V, 22, that the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is the 
head of the Church. It is interesting to note that even in 1928 
A.D., the British Parliament refused to sanction the proposal to 
delete the reference to obedience from the wife’s oath. The 
Church of England, however, has in a way sanctioned the new 
proposal by deciding to take no action against a clergyman 
administering the new oath, requiring both the husband and 
the wife to love and cherish each other. The theory of 
the wife’s subordination is thus dying very slowly even in 
the west. 

Though supreme authority was clearly vested in the husband, 
the wife's position was one of honorable subordination. In the 
Vedic and epic society we find that the wife was treated with 
utmost courtesy and regard. It was well recognised that the 
wife was the ornament of the house (R. V. 1, 66, 3); nay, the wife 
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herself was the home. The home management was under her 
direct charge and ordinarily, her views were to prevail there, 
It was she who used to rouse the servants and assign them their 
proper duties (R.V. 1, 124, 4), and thus arrange for the normal 
running of the household. Early Indian literature does not 
recognise, even theoretically, the power of physical correction 
in the husband. In practice also it was probably very rarely 
exercised in the Vedic and epic times. 

When the era of child and illiterate brides came, the situa- 
tion naturally changed. The marriage came to be regarded as 
the brides upanayana, the husband as her preceptor, and the 
Stay at his place as the counterpart of the stay at the teacher's 
house (gurukula). So, like the teacher, the husband also was 
endowed by later writers? with a limited power of physical 
correction over the wife, if she were guilty of a mistake or an 
offence. It may be pointed out that this power was conceded to 
the husband in the west also almost to an unlimited extent down 
to recent times. The calmness with which Chaucer describes the 
punishments inflicted on rebellious wives by their stern husbands 
is startling. We see a husband going to a doctor, making arrange- 
ments for the treatment of broken bones, and then beating his ' 
wife with a petle and breaking her legs for the offence of dis- 
obeying him by visiting a forbidden place.* In medieval Russia, 
the bride's father supplied his son-in-law with a new whip as a 
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symbol of his authority, and it was hung over the bridal bed. 
There was a proverb current in Germany during the 15th cen- 
tury to the effect that a woman and an ass existed only to be 
beaten (Hall, Women in Soviet Russia, p. 75). In England it was 
as late as in 1891 A.D., that the husband's right to inflict cor- 
poral punishment on his wife was first denied by the law courts. 
A sessions judge in Madras Presidency had recognised this right 
in 1936, but his view was overruled by the High Court. The 
above facts will show that we need not feel very much surprised 
if Hindu Smritis, written 2000 years ago, have recognised 
the husband's right to inflict a mild punishment on his wife, 
warning him at the same time that he would be a liable in a 
court of law if he overstepped the proper limits in the matter. 

The normal relations between the husband and the wife were 
determined by the principle that there should be an absolute 
identity in their aesthetic, material and moral interests. This 
principle was recognised in the Vedic age, and is approved by 
later Dharmaéastra writers like Manu and Apastamba. It 
is also emphasised in the marriage vow taken by the couple 
that they would invariably cooperate with each other in the 
realisation of their aims and ambitions in the spheres of live, 
wealth and spirituality. Social conscience was outraged if a 
couple did not honestly live up to its marriage vows. 

The principle of the absolute identity of the interests of the 
couple followed as a natural corollary from the recognition of 
the fact that the husband and the wife are the complements of 
each other. ‘Man is only one half,’ says a Vedic passage, 
he is not complete till he is united with a wife and gives birth 
to children.? The wise have observed, says Manu, that the 
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husband is identical with the wife and vice versa.i 
therefore natural that the happiness of each should be re 
as depending upon the other. If there was complete h 
between the two, the house would be a heaven, 
discord, it would bea hell. Wife is the keystone of the arch 
of the husband's happiness. The house may be full of Sons, 
daughters and daughters-in-law; but it is quite empty to a person 
if his wife is not there to supervise over it. She is the surest 
Solace to the husband, however trying his worries and miseries 
may be.4 She is the only friend, who never forsakes him in ad- 
versity. You may be in a forest, still your comfort is assured if 
your wife is by your side; in fact a home without wife is a 
orest.® Wife alone is the husband's trust friend, consel and com- 
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panion. Without her he cannot go to heaven either; so, at 
the time of the symbolical ascent to heaven in the sacrificial 
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siguen he has to wait till his wife comes to accompany him.! 
The husband is therefore to treat his wife as his dearest 
friend. T'he wife is the companion friend ofa man, says a Vedic 
passage, and the Mahābhārata concurs with it? Buddhist 
thinkers also have accepted the same view.3 Naturally therefore 
the husband cannot even think of pleasure, if his wife cannot 
participate in it.‘ Human beings are imperfect and the wife 
may be sometimes cross. The husband must, however, put up 
with her.5 To maintain and support his wife is the most sacred 
duty of the husband, which must be discharged at all costs; 
otherwise, he would have no right at all to be called a husband. 
Above all, he must be true to his vow of conjugal fidelity; its 
violation is the greatest sin he can commit." 
i The wife on her part had corresponding duties and obliga- 
tions. She must be true to her husband in her marriage vows 
and lead the life of an ideal pativrata. She must try her utmost 
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to promote her husband's happiness.! Neither the father nor 
the mother, neither a son nor a friend, can do for a woman 
what a husband will. The help these can give is limited, the 
help the husband can offer is unlimited.? Her real happiness is 
centred in her husband.? The average Hindu wife wil] sa 
with Savitri that if separated from her husband, she will desire 
neither pleasure nor prosperity nor heaven; she will prefer 
death to separation from him.! She will therefore follow him 
in adversity as well as in prosperity. 

The household management is primarily her duty, to be 
discharged ín consultation with her husband.5 She is to frame 
a proper annual budget and regulate the daily expenditure 
according to it. If the husband is spendthrift, it is her duty to 
puta gentle check on hisextravagence. Sheis to make purchases 
when provisions are cheap, and to store them properly for con- 
sumption throughout the year. She is to be the paymaster of 
the household. She is to look after the general needs and com- 
forts of the servants by giving them old clothes and articles, 
General supervision over cattle and agriculture comes within 
her jurisdiction, if the family is an agricultural one. If it is 
poor, she is to help her husband by taking her own share in the 
manual labour of the household management. Spinning, 
weaving and rope-making are to occupy her spare time. Ifthe 
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family is well-to-do, knitting, embroidery, kitchen-garden, 
and household decorations are to engage her leisure hours. If 
the husband is away, she is to shoulder the whole responsibi- 
lity of the household, and discharge it with due regard to any 
instructions that he may have left behind. In times of difficulty, 
she is to be her husband's counsellor; if he is unable or unwilling 
to follow the plain path of duty, she is to bring him round by 
sweet yet effective words. That Hindu wives could do this 
successfully, would be clear from the example of Draupadi, 
who won over Dharma to her own views by her clever and 
persuasive eloquence. Several Rajput ladies have emulated her 
example in the medieval period. 

A Sanskrit poet has described the ideal conduct of a house- 
wife in an interesting way. She was to be open-hearted to her 
husband, respectful to his brothers and sisters, devoted to his 
mother, affectionate towards his relations, considerate towards 
the servants, smiling even to her cowives, courteous to her hus- 
bands’? friends, and hateful to his enemies.” 

A wife, who discharged all these duties, was the true pati- 
vrata. Sanskrit literature is full of passages in her praise. The 
sanctity of gods, sages and holy places is all centred in her. 
The world is sanctified by her existence, and there is no sin that 
would not evaporate by her mere presence? A tear falling from 
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her eye, when wronged, uproots even a mighty tyrant like 
Ravana. 

The ideal love and harmony between the husband and the wife 
have been beautifully described by Bhavabhüti, The dearest 
friend, the essence of all kinship, the fulfilment of all desires, 
a veritable treasure, the very life itself,—all these is a husband 
to the wifeand vice versa.? Their love is uniform both in pros- 
perity and adversity, and adjusts itself to surrounding circums- 
tances; it affords the best solace to cach other’s heart; old age 
does not diminish its flavour; when the veil of reserve drops 
down in course of time, it develops into an ever-abiding affec- 
tion.’ 

The aim of the Hindu marriage is to help the full growth 
and development of the husband and the wife and to promote 
the preservation and progress of society and its culture by en- 
joining upon the couple the procreation of children and their 
proper education. Children, especially sons, were also indis- 
pensable for offering the monthly oblations to the manes, resid- 
ing in heaven. 

Motherhood therefore has been the cherished ideal of every 
Hindu woman. The birth of a son immediately heightens her 
Status. Kisà Gautami was not well treated for some time after 
her marriage; things changed for the better the moment a soa 
was born to her (Thg., 63 and comm.). Devout prayer is 
offered in the marriage ritual that the couple may be blessed 
with sons and grandsons (X, 85, 42). Childlessness was regard- 
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ed as a great misfortune,’ and every effort was made to over- 
come it. What a childless woman looks on, gods do not accept. 
India then needed more and more men and women to develop 
the country, and so the ideal was of a large family. The 
Vedic.father was anxious for ten sons; the number was reduced 
to eight in the Smriti period. 

The apotheosis of the mother has reached a greater height 
in India than anywhere else. The son could never abandon 
his mother, even if she was boycotted socially and religiously. 
He was to respect her more than father.? Of course, there are 
also passages which place the father and the preceptor higher 
than the mother (Manu, II, 145-6), but these are probably 
due to later sacerdotal influence. Eventually Hindu culture 
solved the problem of the relative superiority of these three by 
clasing them all together as a/gurus or supreme worthies 
(Vishnu, 31, 1-2). 

The widow could not inherit the property of her husband 
after his death; it passed on to her sons. Yet decorum required 
that they should live under the protécting care of their mother 
after the death of the father. They could not think of partition . 
during her lifetime (Manu, IX, 104). She was in fact their 
de facto guardian. Relations between the mother and her chil- 
dren were very tender; people felt old not when their hair 
had grown gray, but when their mother was no more. Mo- 
thers were never more unhappy than when away from their 
children. Kunti was separated from her sons, when they were 
banished for thirteen years. In her message to Krishna at the 
end of that period she observes that neither widowhood nor 
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poverty have caused her that much affliction as her Separation 
from her dear sons.! 

It may be pointed out that ancient Indian history knows of 
no matricides. In this connection an interesting anecdote is 
given in Amitayurdhyana Sūtra. Ajàta$atru, who wanted 
to kill his father by starvation, discovered that his plan was not 
Succeeding because a step-mother of his was surreptitiously car- 
rying him nourishment by smearing honey to her person. When 
he decided to kill this step-mother, his ministers remonstrated 
and said, ‘Bad kings, 18,000 in number, have killed their 
fathers, but we have yet not heard of any, who has killed his 
mother’. Upon this, we are told, Ajātaśatru gave up his plan 
(S. B. E., XLIX, Part II, p. 163). 

The only matricide known to Indian tradition is Paraśurāma. 
In his case the legend is probably invented to emphasise the duty 
of obeying the father. It may be pointed out that the first 
boon, which Paraśurāma asks of his father after carrying out his 
fiendish command, is his mother’s resurrection with the proviso 
that she should never recollect her murder.? 

A few lines may be conveniently deyoted here to the delinea- 
tion of the family ideal. The words of a Vedic sage may be 
quoted in this connection. ‘The husband and the wife are to 
be of one mind; the matron is to be noted for the sweetness 
of speech; brothers and sisters. are to be of one accord; sons 
are to be smart and intelligent so as to carry on and further 
the work of the father. The Vedic age required the house- 
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holder to tend three sacred fires, Ahavaniya, Gárhapatya and 
Dakshineya. Social thinkers of a later age pointed out that this 
can be best done only by showing proper respect to parents, by 
promoting the welfare and happiness of the wife, children and 
servants, and by offering willing and effective help to self-sacri- 
ficing public workers (Ang. Ni., IV, p. 44). 

The above picture of the ideal family life is indeed very attrac- 
tive. Let us now see how far the ideal was attained in actual 
life in ordinary families. We shall confine ourselves here 
mainly to the relations between the husband and the wife. 

There is no doubt that the average Hindu wife lived up to 
the ideal. Sita voluntarily exiling herself in order to share her 
husband's afflictions and Gandhari refusing to use her eyes, 
lest she should enjoy a pleasure denied to her consort, are but 
typical examples of the average devoted Hindu wife. Hundreds 
and thousands of others have followed similar courses, but they 
were too humble in society to be known to history or tradition. 
Theconjugal fidelity ofthe Hindu wifeis proverbial. She has 
stood the most trying test. She has lived up to the ideal of Sita 
and Savitri. 

Did husbands in ancient India carry out their conjugal 
duties as devotedly as their spouses? Did they live up to the 
high ideal laid down for them ? Did they make a serious 
effort to carry out the obligations laid down in marriage vows ? 
Itis not easy to answer these questions confidently for the com- 
munity as a whole. But it has to be admitted that the 
percentage of those who honoured the marriage vows more 
by the breach than by the observance was much greater in the 
case of husbands than it was in the case of wives. Of course we 
are not to generalise from stray cases of brutal husbands; gun 
are we to draw hasty conclusions from some caustic popular sayings 
like *One may save oneself even by sacrificing one's VERS Such 
sayings are cynical observations ofa few persons with an ab- 
normal mental constitution; they do not reflect the 
opinion or indicate the practice of the society as a whole. 
There are several instances to show that such theories were 
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not followed in practice by the average husband. We 
have, for instance, the story of Bakasura where the husband 
refuses to follow the advice of his wife, who persistently im- 
plored that she should be sacrificed in order to save the family, 
In the Madhyamavyäyoga of Bhāsa the head of the family is in 
asimilar predicament, but he also does not think of surrender- 
ing his wife in order to save himself or his family. 

In the presence of the sacred Fire the husband promised his 
wife that he would never forsake her in his pursuit of pleasure, 
wealth and spirituality. Our complaint is that the delinquents 
who violated this vow were not severely dealt with by society. It 
tolerated polygamy; it did not for a long time give any pro- 
prietary rights to the widow; later on when renunciation of the 
worldly life became popular, it did not condemn the action of 
those persons who used to desert their wives in persuit of their 
spiritual ideals. All this affected the position of the wife very 
adversely. 

It is true that monogamy normally prevailed in Hindu 
society. The word dampati ‘two joint owners of the house- 
hold’ excludes a third person from the conjugal life. The 
ritual too does not provide for the association of more than 
one wife in the normal sacrifice. The Vedic gods also are 
monogamous. In practice, however, polygamy often prevailed 
-in the rich and ruling sections ofsociety. It was fairly common 
among kings and nobles, who often found it a useful instrument 
in strengthening their political power by contracting numerous 
but judicious matrimonial alliances. The rich probably regar- 
ded plurality of wives as a proof of their wealth, reputation and 
social position. References to polygamy are fairly numerous 
in the Vedic literature. The Rigveda in one place compares a 
person attacked on all sides by his enemies to a husband troubled 
by his jealous wives. The Atharvaveda has numerous charms 
to enable a co-wife to monopolise the love of the common 
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husband (e. g., III, 18). The coronation ritual presupposes four 
wives for the king, and in practice he may have had more. 
Father Manu is said to have had 10 wives, and king Haris- 
chandra of the Aitareya Bráhmana had only a hundred. Even the 
philosopher Yajüavalkya had two. There are some observations 
in the late Vedic literature to show that polygamy was well 
established in certain sections of society.! In later times also 
society thought it to be nothing unusual that men should have 
several wives; it however regarded it as a grievous sin if a 
woman transgressed her husband and transferred her affection 
to another person and married him.? Polygamy, of course, was a 
luxury beyond the means of the poor. A rich man can support 
several wives; a poor man finds it difficult to maintain even 
one.? 

'The main reason, however, for the occasional occurrence of 
polygamy even among ordinary classes was the greatanxiety that 
was felt for the preservation and continuance of the family. For 
offering the prescribed oblations to ancestors so as to secure 
their continuance in heaven, a son was absolutely necessary, 
and so society permitted the husband to take a second wife, if 
the first one was barren. Nay, we find some writers laying down 
that it was the duty of the wife to urge her husband to contract 
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It has been observed that in several primitive societies, wives 
often urge the husbands to add to their number with a 
view to lighten their domestic labour. When marriage means for the 
woman chiefly doing her husband’s work, she desires to share him with 
Others. The situation changes when a higher conception of marriage 
is evolved (J. L. Davies, A short History of Woman, p. 145). 
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a second marriage, if she had failed to present a son to lin 
(Kamasütra, IV, 2). 

Sufficient time, however, had to be allowed to pass in order 
to make it certain that the wife was really barren. Ten years at 
least had to elapse before barrenness could be presumed, In 
case daughters alone or very short-lived children were born, 
a further period of waiting for three or four years was prescribed 
A concession that was intended to be given.only in exceptional 
cases, however, came soon to be regarded as the normal right of 
the husband. Leaders of society, however, tried to nip this ten. 
dency in the bud. One of them grows eloquent in describing 
the inequity of the procedure, if a husband abandons his wife 
with whom he has solemnly promised to live for ever.? Another 
expressly prohibits a second marriage, if the first wife had already 
given birth to a son.? A third one declares that a man who 
marries a second wife without a just cause, will be guilty of a 
sin, which can never be atoned.4 A fourth one grows so 
indignant that he pronounces such a person as unfit even to 
become a witness in a court of law (Narada, 1, 180). 

Unfortunately, however, this condemnation of the second 
marriage did not produce the result desired. Supersession of the 
first wife began to become more common in well-to-do families 
from the beginning of the Christian era. Thelowering of the mar- 
riageable age, that took placeatthis time, helped this undesirable 
tendency. Husbands would not always like to be bound down 
by the choices made by their parents, when they had not even 
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entered their teens. Wives too were not cultured or educated 


enough to succeed in rivetting their husbands’ affections and 


dissuading them from the contemplated second marriage. The 
inevitable result followed. Supersessions on flimsy grounds 
began to become common in some sections of society. What 
pains one most is that they should have been justified by 
some Smriti writers. We have seen above that some of our early 
thinkers tried their best to discourage this tendency by con- 
demning it in no uncertain terms. Even when they allowed a 
second marriage for the continuation of the family, they laid 
it down that it should be performed only with the consent of the 
first wife.t The husband was further required to look after her in 
the proper manner, and give her a suitable allowance if she 
desired to live separately. 

Other Smriti writers, however, have taken quite a different 
stand. They have propounded the astounding doctrine that 
the husband has the right to discard his wife any moment she 
proves herself disagreeable to him.? This is a monstrous principle 
and we feel pained to find that some of our Smriti writers should 
have ever propounded it. This principle, along with the lowering 
of the marriageable age of girls, produced disastrous consequen- 
ces for the happiness of women. In spite of their anxiety to do 
everything to please their husbands, devoted wives began to be 
sometimes superseded, even when they had given birth to sons. 
Smritis have no doubt laid down that such wives should be given 
a maintenance. It was not, however, easy for them to live in 
a kind of judicial separation; for a section of the public was 
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Manu, IX, 88. 
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It is true that we sometimes find one and the same work like 
Manusmriti laying down that a husband should wait for a long 
time in order to be sure that his wife is barren, and also permitting 
supersession on the flimsy ground of the wife being disagreeable. 
This is due to the blending of the earlier and later tradition in the 
same work. 
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always inclined to spread baseless scandals about their charac. 
ter if they followed such a course.! 

It is, however but fair to point out that in contemporary 
times almost everywhere similar license was given to the husbang 
in the matter of discarding his wife. At Rome, a woman could 
be divorced because she was childless, or disagreeable, or for any 
other similar reason. Women were allowed divorce, but they 
suffered socially if they availed themselves of this permission 
(Story of Women, p. 86). 

Owing to the growing helplessness of women on account of 
their illiteracy and ignorance, they became easier prey to ill- 
treatment and tyranny. The disappearance of divorce, permit- 
ted by earlier writers under certain circustances, further embit- 
tered theirlife. We have seen above (anie, p.85), how one 
woman refused to go to live with her husband on learning that 
he had contracted a second marriage during her absence, and 
how she eventually married a different person. Now things had 
changed completely. Manu no doubt states that the husband 
should contract a second marriage only with the consent of the 
first wife, but his permission was merely a formal affair. If the 
wife refused to giveit, the husband could still carry out his plan 
of the second marriage. If after that event a self-respecting wife 
found it impossible to live with her husband, and proceeded to 
leave his household, she was to be compelled to stay with . him. 
The only concession that Manu shows to her is to permit her 
to stay with her parents, provided she did not claim any main- 
tenance (IX, 83). All this treatment laid down for the wife is a 
natural consequence of Manu’s theory that marriage esta- 
blishes the supremacy of the husband over the wife.? This view 
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de became quite popular; we find Kālidāsa subscribing to it.! 

It is no wonder that under such circumstances unreasonable 
demands should have been made on wives. The husband may 
be self-willed, he may be even vicious; the wife must nevertheless 
worship him as a god. Such husbands of course may not have 
been many; what is surprising and painful is that they should 
have got some advocates even among Smriti writers. The im- 
pudence with which ludicrously absurd stories are sometimes 
narrated in later literature to illustrate the life of the ideal wife, 
who followed the above gospel, is indeed astonishing. Ana- 
süyà was a very obedient wife and an ideal fativratà, says the 
Markandeyapurdna. At her husband’s bidding she once pro- 
ceeded to carry him on her own shoulders to the house of a 
dancing girl. On the way the love-lorn husband kicked an 
angry sage, who was passing near him, and the latter forthwith 
cursed him to die before the sunrise. Anasüyà proceeded to 
render the curse inoperative by prohibiting the sun from rising. 
The luminary could not of course disobey the command of a 
paliv'alá. The earth was plunged into darkness and gods got 
alarmed and intervened. They eventually succeeded in pacify- 
ing the angry sage, who was then induced to take back his curse. 

It is no doubt true that such stories are intended to illustrate 
the power of a pativrata and her unswerving devotion to her 
husband in the most trying circumstances. They are not to be 
taken too literally. Nevertheless, the fact that their imaginary 
plots should have been conceived on these lines shows that the po- 
sition of the wife vis-a-vis her husband had changed very greatly 
to her disadvantage by about the 4th century A.D.? The situa- 
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tion worsened with the abuse of the very guarded permission 
given to the husband to take a second wife. The concession was 
intended only for certain specific and unusual circumstances, 
But soon men began to think more of the permission than of the 
qualifying conditions. When this tendency manifested itself in 
society, it was the clear duty of Smriti writers to condemn it in 
the most ungualified manner. In stead of discharging it, many 
of them virtually proceeded to encourage frivolous irresponsibi- 
lity in men by permitting’them to marry a second time, if the 
first wife were guilty merely of unpleasant speech. This shows 
a light-heartedness, which is hardly creditable to any writers 
who profess to guide society. 

The different angles of vision with which the question of the 
remarriage of the widow and the widower was viewed at this 
time also show a growing callousness to the feelings and senti- 
ments of women, and an inordinate anxiety to avoid the least in- 
convenience and discomfort to men. We shall see in Chapter V 
how widow marriages were completely frowned out of exis- 
tence by about 600 A.D. The rising tide of asceticism, which was 
mainly responsible for this development, did not however affect 
the position of the widower at all. Nay, strangely enough the 
prospects of his immediate remarriage brightened up. The 
earlier times did not hold that a widower could not discharge 
his religious duties except by marrying a second time. The 
Aitareya Brahmana expressly states that a widower can continue 
his Vedic sacrifices even if he remains unmarried; his devotion 
(sraddha) will be his figurative wife.! Vishnu (c. 100 A.D.) does 


(Continued from the last page) 
all the ill-treatment of her husband, was regarded as the best one by 
some thinkers who preferred her to a wife, who would be her husband’s 
companion. (Jātaka, No. 269.) The available evidence shows, however, 
that this theory was not generally subscribed to before the Christian era. 
The prevalence of child marriages was responsible for its becoming 
popular in latter times. 
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not regard remarriage as a religious necessity; he points out 
that an image of the dead wife can well serve the sacrificial 
purpose." Sri-Ramchandra concurred with this view, for 
when separated from Sita, he performed his sacrifices with 
an image of his wife by his side. He did not deem it 
necessary to marry a second time in oder to have a living 
wife with him during the performance of his sacrifices. In 
course of time, however, widowers, who would spend their re- 
maining life in cherishing the memory of their departed wives, 
began to become rarer and rarer. A second marriage for the 
widower was soon declared to bea religious necessity by some 
obliging Smriti writers. After describing the funeral of the wife, 
Manu immediately proceeds to inform the bereaved husband 
that, he ought to marry again.* How could household sacrifices 
be properly performed without the presence and cooperation 
of a wife ? The texts which permitted the performance of the 
sacrifices with the effigy of the dead wife were explained away 
with the usual ingenuity of commentators. 'The wife can never 
be represented; she must be always present in person. She had 
to do personally some work in the sacrifice like the pounding 
of the rice etc.; obviously this could not be dore by an effigy. 
So the second marriage was an absolute religious necessity for the 
widower.3 It would not have been difficult to show that the same 
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would be the case for the widow as well. The son was an im. 
perative necessity for offering oblations to the manes, and it 
could well have been argued that a widow should lose no time 
in marrying again for ensuring the continuance of the family, 
No Smriti writer, however, has cared to take this stand. 

We shall conclude this chapter with a few words on polyan. 
dry in ancient India. This custom was practically unknown to 
Hindu society. In the Vedic marriage hymn Süryà is married 
to A$vins; the latter, however, are not two persons but a twin 
deity. The marriage of lady Rodasi (sky) with Maruts (Storm- 
gods, is figurative.! it is intended to show the close Connections 
between the sky and thestorm. Itis also true that there are some 
passages in. Vedic literature where the wife is mentioned in con- 
nection with husbands in plural. The plurals in these cases are, 
however, either generic or used majestatis causa.2 — In later Vedic 
literature it is pointed out in several places how polyandry is not 
permissible, though polygamy is legal? Smritis nowhere con- 
template the possibility of polyandry, when they discuss the 
rules of marriage. 

It is only in the Mahabharata and some Purànas that we 
come across a few stray cases of polyandry. The most well- 
known case is that of Draupadi, who was married to five 
Pandava brothers. Kunalaka Jataka (No. 536) also re- 
fers to a polyandrous marriage of a princess named Kanha. 
Krishna was another name of Draupadi and the Kanha of this 
Jataka is identical with her as is shown by the fact that the 
names of her husbands are identical with those of Pandavas. 
Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage seems to have been a historic 
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event; otherwise the author of the Mahabharata, who is at his 
wit's end to justify it, would have quietly kept silence over it. 
Polyandry, however, seems to have been rarely practised even in 
the days of the Mahabharata. Kunti was pained to find that 
her well-meant direction to her sons that the brothers should 
evenly divide what they may have obtained should result ina 
polyandrous marriage.! Drupada also stood aghast at the 
polyandrous proposal of Yudhisthira.? The latter could justify 
it only on the convenient excuse of family tradition. He no 
doubt refers to an earlier polyandrous marriage of Jatilà, but 
whether it was a historical event may well be doubted. The 
Mahabharata proceeds to give several fantastic reasons in justi- 
fication of Draupadi’s marriage; only one of them may be given 
by way of illustration. Draupadi got five husbands in this life 
because in one of her previous existences she had five times ut- 
tered the prayer to God, ‘Give me a husband’ (I, 213). Later 
writers were so much upset by Draupadi’s polyandry that they 
refused to believe in it. The Tantravartika, for instance, maintains 
that Draupadi’s marriage with five royal brothers is to be under- 
stood only figuratively. Draupadi was not a lady in flesh and 
blood; she stood for royal glory (rdjya-lakshmi), and her 
marriage with five brothers is only intended to show that they 
were jointly ruling their kingdom with absolute accord. Or, we 
may suppose, that the brothers were really married to five 
different ladies, but they were so much alike in person and 
character, that they came to be described under the common 
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name Draupadi. Or, we should understand the situation in this 
way : Draupadi was really the wife of Arjuna who had won her 
by his skill in archery, but the epic describes her as the common 
wife of all the five brothers with a view to emphasise the extra- 
ordinarily cordial relations that existed among them.! 

The fact is that polyandry was not in vogue among the Aryans 
even in the Vedic age; whether it existed in any earlier period 
among them is also very doubtful. Its unexpected occurrence 
in the Mahábharata has surprised and puzzled its readers, andso 
later commentators have sought to explain it away as best as 
they could. Polyandry is still current to some extent among a 
few non-Aryan tribes of Kashmir and Tibet, and it is probable 
that the Pandavas were following a custom which they may have 
borrowed from either of these provinces. This would suggest 
that they belonged to a stock of Aryans different from that of 
the Kauravas, and that they entered India via the Gilgit pass in 
Kashmir or through Nepal. It is of course not possible to 
discuss the pros and cons of this interesting theory in this 
work. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


'THE POSITION OF THE WIDOW, PART I. 


The position of the widow in society is one of the most im- 
portant topics which the historian of woman has to discuss and 
elucidate. The treatment which she receives is often an index to 
the attitude of society towards women as a class. What was 
the general lot of the widow ? Was she allowed to survive her 
husband, or was she compelled to die with him ? If permitted to 
survive, could she marry again if she so desired ? Did she receive 
a humane and considerate treatment from the family and society ? 
Could she hold or inherit property, so that she could lead an 
honourable and independent life after her husband’s death ? 
These are the main topcis which we have to discuss in connection 
with the position of the widow. Of these, the question of the 
proprietary rights will be discussed in the ninth chapter. Here 
we shall take up the problems of Sati, levirate, remarriage, and 
tonsure. Of these, the question of the Sati custom will engage us 
in this chapter and the rest will be discussed in the next, which 
will close with a general survey of the position of the widow from 
age to age. 


THE CUSTOM OF SATI (SUTTEE). 


In prehistoric times there prevailed a beliefin several societies 
that the life and needs of the dead in the next world are more 
or less similar to those in this life. It therefore became a 
pious duty of surviving relations to provide a dead person with 
all the things that he usually needed when alive. Especially 
when an important personage like a king, a nobleman ora 
warrior died, it was felt that his usual paraphernalia should ke 
‘sent’ with him. He would of course require his wives, ł orses 


and servants in the next world, and it would therefore be necces- 
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sary and desirable to kill these all, and burn or bury them 
with him. Such a belief should have given rise to the custom 
of burning or burying the husband also along with the wife, 
Man, however, wielded supreme power in society almost every- 
where and was not prepared to sanction a custom adverse to his 
Own interest and comfort. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in Ashanti, kings’ sisters were allowed to marry handsome 
youths among commoners, but they were compelled to commit 
suicide on the death of their royal consorts. 

The custom of the sacrifice of the widow at the funeral of 
her husband was widely prevailing in ancient times. There is 
no direct evidence to show that it prevailed in the Indo- 
European age, but the fact that it was practised among 
the Gauls, the Goths the Norwegians, the Celts, the Slaves and 
the Thracians would justify the inference that it was probably 
well established among the Indo-Europeans. It was quite 
common among the Scythians. In China ifa widow killed 
herself in order to follow her husband to heaven, her corpse was 
taken out in a great procession.! 

The general prevalence.of this custom among the primitive 
warlike tribes is not difficult to understand. Fighting races 
are very jealous of their women and often prefer to kill them, 
rather than take the risk of their going astray after their hus- 
bands’ death. There was also the general belief, already re- 
ferred to, that the warrior will require in his next life all those 
things that were near and dear to him in this existence. It was 
therefore as reasonable to bury his clothes, bows, arrows and 
horses as to inter his wife. 'The wife is usually the dearest relation 
of aman, and the visitations ofa chiefs ghost were popularly attri- 
buted to his desire to be united with his quondam queen. Why 
not lessen these dreaded visitations by burning or burying her along 
with his remains? This custom also made the life of the patri- 
arch very safe; it practically eliminated all possibility of any one 
among his numerous mutually envious wives intringuing against 
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his life. They all knew that even if successful, they had no 
chance of surviving him. They were, therefore allcare and atten- 


tion to see that no preventible accident intervened to shorten: 
the husband’s life. 


Whatever the real reasons may have been, we find, as shown 


already, that the custom of sacrificing the wife at the husband’s 
death existed among the Aryans in the Indo-European period. 
By the time they entered India, it had, however, gone out of 
vogue. We do not find it mentioned in the Avesta. Nor is it 
referred to in the funeral hymns of the Rigveda, where it 
would certainly have been mentioned if ithadbeenin existence. 
It is true that in the great controversy that raged at the time of 
the legal prohibition of the Sati custom by Lord William Bentick, 
it was argued that the custom had a Vedic sanction. It was 
maintained that the funeral hymn in the Rigveda refers to 
widows ascending the funeral pyre. The case, however, could 
be rendered plausible only by fraudulently changing the last 
word of the stanza from agre into agneh: The verse in question 
refers to women with their husbands living coming forward to 
annoint the corpse before it was consigned to flames, and con- 
tains no reference whatsoever to any widow immolating herself 
on her husband's funeral pyre.! f 

It was also argued that a passage in the Aukhya Sakha of 
the Sumhitd quoted in the 84th anuvaka of the .JVarayaniya 
Tailliriya Upanishad refers to a prayer by a widow to god Fire that 
she was about to follow the anugamana-vrata or the Sati custom 
and that she may be able to bear the ordeal and reap the 
promised reward?. The JVardyaniya-upnishad is however a late 
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work; the passage from the Aukhya Sakha quoted in itis Other- 
wise not known to us - from any other source. We cannot there. 
fore conclude from it that the Sati custom was recognised 
ritual in the Vedic period. 

The Artharvaveda, however, shows that the funeral ritual 
of the Vedic age preserved some formalities reminiscent of the 
archaic custom of Sati. It shows that it was still customary 
for the widow to lie by the side of her husband's corpse on the 
funeral pyre; she was, however, asked to come down, anda 
prayer was offered that she should lead a prosperous life enjoy- 
ing the bliss of children and wealth. It is therefore clear that 
the Vedic age expected the widow rather to remarry than to 
immolate herself. 

The reasons that led to the discontinuation of the Sati custom 
in the Vedic age can only be inferred. Probably the finer cul- 
tural outlook, that the Vedic Aryans had developed by this 
time, had convinced them that the custom was a barbarous one; 
probably they found themselves in minority in India and 
felt the compelling necessity to increase their population in order 
to ensure their political domination. In stead of allowing 
widows to be burnt, they thought that it would be better to 


encourage them to live and increase the population by levirate 
or remarriage. 


asa 


Whatever the reasons may have been, it is undisputed that 
the Sati custom had gone out of vogue among the Aryans at the 
time théy had entered India. We find no tracesof it whatsoever 
down toc. 400 B.C. The Brahmana literature (c. 1500 B.C. to 
c. 700 B.C.) is silent about it. The Grihyasütras (c. 600 toc. 300 
B.C.) describe numerous rituals and Sanskaras, but the custom 

(Continued from the last page.) 
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of Sati does not figure among them. From the 


details of the 
funeral Mit 


ritual and procedure given in them, we find. that the 
widow was to be brought back from the funeral pyre, either by 
her husband's brother or disciple, orby an old trusted servant. 
From the Taitliriya Aranyaka we find that while returning from 
the funeral pyre, the widow took away from her husbad's hand 
objects like bow, gold, Jewels, etc., wl 


uich were burnt along 
with the widow in an carlier 


age. A hope was then expressed 
that the widow and her relatives would lead a happy and pros- 
perous life.? It is clear that the custom of Sati had died down 
long ago. 

The Buddhist literature also is unaware of the custom of Sati. 
If it had existed in the days of the Buddha, one feels certain 
that the great Sakya sage would have started a vehement cru- 
sade against it. He who opposed sacrifices to gods, because 
dumb animals were immolated therein, would certainly have 
been exasperated by a custom which entailed the burning of 
human beings alive. So we may well conclude that even in 
Kshatriya circles the custom was not prevalent in c. 500 B.C. 
Megasthenes and Kautilya both do not mention the custom. 
The authors of the Dharmasütras (c. 400 B.C. to c. 100 A.D.) 
and the writers of the early Smritis like those of Manu and 
Yajfiavalkya ( c. 100 A.D. to c. 300 A.D.) have laid down de- 
tailed rules about the duties of women and widows. None of 
them, however, even hints that it would be commendable for 
a widow to burn herself alive with her dead husband on his 
funeral pyre. 
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We begin to get stray references to the custom of Sati from 
about 300 B. C. The Mahabharata, a major portion of Which 
was composed at about this time, records only a few cases of 
Sati. The most important among them is that of Madri. But 
in her case, it is interesting to note that the assembled Sages try 
their best to dissuade her from her resolve, Madri, however, is 
unmoved by their arguments. Shesays that she is determined 
to die with her husband, firstly because she was the cavse of his 
death, secondly because she would be unable to control her 
passions, and thirdly because she might find it difficult to treat 
evenly her sons and stepsons. No argument of any religious merit 
is assigned by her or by anybody else. 

In the Mausala-parvan of the Mahabharata we find that 
four wives of Vasudeva, Devaki, Bhadra, Rohini and Madira, 
ascend his funeral pyre.2 When the news of Krishna’s death 
reaches Hastinapura, five of his wives, Rukumini, Gandhari, 
Sahya, Haimavati and Jambavati ascend the funeral pyre, of 
course without their husband's body. Satyabhama retires to 
forest for practising penance. : 

As against the above few cases of Sati, we have scores of ins- 
tancesofwidowssurving their husbands. The wives of Abhi- 
manyu,* Ghatotkacha and Drona do not become Satis. There is 
a talk of Draupadi being consigned to flames along with 
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4. In the Xddambari Bana expressly refers to the case of 
Uttara in justification of the conduct of Mahagveta in deciding _ tO 
survive her lover. We, however, find Uuarā rcpresented as burning 
herself with her husband Abhimanyu, in the Bali island version of 
the Afahabharata. The reason of the discrepancy is obvious; the 


Bali island version belongs to a time when the custom of Sati had 
become popular. 
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Kichaka, but that was merely for the sake of revenge. If four 
wives of Vasudeva became Sati, there were thousands of Yadava 
widows who survived their husbands and accompanied Arjuna 


to Hastinapura. In the 11th book of the epic we have the spec- 
tacle of hundreds and thousands 


of dead heroes being burnt 
along with their costumes, we 


apons and chariots; in not asingle 
case, however, do we find a widow burninz herself along with 
the remains of her husband (Chaps. 31-33). The Venisamhara 
no doubt refers to the case of a Sati on the Kaurava battlefield 
(Act IV), but it is quite clear that it is due to the anachronism 
of its author. The epic itself states that all the widows of the 
fallen heroes remained behind and offered them funeral 
oblations.? : 

In the original portion of the Rámayana there is no case of 
Sati. In the Uttarakanda (17, 14) wefind Vedavati's mother 
becoming a Sati; but this story is more legendary than historical 
and the book where it occurs is admittedly a later addition, 
being as modern as about 500 A.D. In the original kernel of 
the epic, we find that when Ravana by means of his magic 
raised before the eyes of Sità the illusion of the fall of Rama, 
She expressed the wish to be burnt along with her husband 
(VI, 32, 32). This passage also is probably a later interpolation, 
for none of the wives of Dasaratha or Ravana are represented 
in the epic as accompanying their husbands on the funeral pyre. 

Puranas refer only toa few casesof Sati. Thisshows that by 
about 400 A.D. when the Puranas were given their present 
form, the custom was gradually coming into gencral vogue. It 
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would be a case of suicide. The procedure has no affinity with the 
Custom of Sati. 
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at some 
of the Sati cases in Puranas are the imaginary creations of 4 


does not prove its antiquity. It is interesting to note th 


later age, and go against the earlier tradition. T} 


aus the 
Mahabharata is unaware of any Yadava widows having burnt 
themselves on their husband’s funeral pyres; according to the 


Padmapurdna, however, all of them became Satis (Uttarakanda, 
chap. 279). The vast majority of the widows that figure in 
Puranas survive their husbands. 

The earliest historical instance of Sati is that of the wife of 
the Hindu general Keteus, who died in 316 B.C. while fighting 
against Antigonos. Both the wives of the general were very 
anxious to accompany their husband on the funeral pyre, but as 
the elder one was with child, the younger ons alone wasallowed 
to carry out her wish. Greek writers tell us that she was led to 
the pyre by her brother, and that shewas all gleeful even when 
the flames enveloped her person. Some Greek historians tell us 
that the custom was prevalent among the Kathians (Kathas) 
of the Punjab. It was, however, still confined only to a few 
Kshatriya circles, for it is not noticed by Greek writers in con- 
nection with other fighting tribes, which stubbornly opposed 
Alexander and many members of which died while fighting 
with the invader. 

The custom was gradually struggling into existencein the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Hence, as shown above, we 
get stray references.to it in the later portions of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and in the present version of some Pura- 
nas. Vishnusmriti (c. 100 A.D.) thinks the custom to be not 
illogical; it advanced the view that in spite of diversity of Kar- 
man, a widow can, though other relations cannot, go the way of 
the departed soul by dying after him.! The custom, however, 
was not yet regarded as a religious duty. Vishnu himself does 
not recommend it; he merely mentions it. He is in fact one of 
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the earliest writers to recognise the widow as an heir to her hus- 
band; he allows her to remarry also (17, 43 
, 43 

The custom began to become gradually popular from 

c. 400 A.D. It is known to Vatsyayana, Bhàsa, Kalidasa and 


uetus Vatsyayana points out (VI, 2 2.53) how clever dancing 


girls gain ascendancy over the mind of their lovers by swearing 
that they would burn themselves on their funeral pyres. From 
the Déataghatotkacha and Ürubharga of Bhāsa, it appears that the 
dramatist differed from the Mahabharata in holding that 
Uttara, Dussala and Pauravi died on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, Abhimanyu, Jayadratha and Duryodhana respectively. 
In the Kumdrasambhava (Canto IV) Rati is about to burn her- 
self after her husband's death; it isonly a voice from the heaven 
that dissuades her from her resolve. In the Mrichchhakatika the 
wife of Charudatta wants to burn herself before the arrival of the 
expected news of her husband's execution (Act. X). To turn to 
historic cases of the period, we find that the wife of general Go- 
paraja, who fell in 510 A.D. while fighting for his country against 
the Hünas, immolated herself on her husband's funeral pyre.* 
In 606 A.D. the mother of king Harsha chose to predecease her 
husband by committing herself to flames, when it was declared 
that there was no chance of her husband's recovery. At about 
this time a Nepalese queen, named Rajyavati, is also seen becom- 
ing a Sati. 

Some Smriti writers of the period now begin to refer to the 
practice. They do not, however, hold it as an ideal for the widow; 
they allow it only as a second alternative and regard ascetic 
life as preferrable to it. Such is the case with Brihaspati, 
Paragara (IV, 26-8) and the author of Agnipurdna.® 
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There were, however, several thinkers, who were altogether 
opposed to the idea of giving even a qualified recognition to the 
custom. Thus Medhatithi admits that the custom has been 
mentioned by Azigirassmyiti, but maintains that jt has no authori. 
tative value, for itis opposed to an express Vedic text which 
prohibits suicide to all Viràta takes a more decisive stand and 
positively prohibits the custom. He points out that the widow 
can do some good to her husband, if she survives and offers him 
the prescribed oblations at the Sraddha; ifshe ascends the funeral 
pyre, she will be only incurring the sin of suicide.? Devana- 
bhatta, a 12th century writer from south India, maintains that 
the Sati custom is only a very inferior variety of Dharma and is 
not to be recommended at all. To the poet Bana (c. 625 A.D.), 
however, belongs the credit of offering the most vehement, 
determined and rational opposition to this inhuman custom, 
“To die after one's beloved’ says he, is most fruitless. It is 
a custom followed by the foolish. It isa mistake committed 
under infatuation. It is a reckless course followed only on 
account of hot haste. It is a mistake of stupendous magni- 
tude. It does no good whatsoever to the dead person. 
It does not help him in ascending to heaven; it does not 
prevent him from sinking into hell. It does not at all ensure 
union after death; the person who has died goes to the place deter- 
mined by his own Karman, the person who accompanies him 
on the funeral pyre goes to the hell reserved for those who are 
guilty of the sin of suicide. On the other hand, by surviving the 
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deceased, one can do much good both to oneselfand to the depart- 
ed by offering prescribed oblations for his happiness in the 
other world. By dying with him one can do good to neither'.* 

It is clear that Bana was struck with horror by the tendency 
to eulogise the Sati custom, shown in some quarters in his days, 
and was anxious to offer the most determined opposition to it. 
Tantra writers also joined him in the crusade. They pointed 
out that woman was the embodiment of Supreme Goddess, 
and boldly declared that if a person burnt her with her “husband, 
he would be condemned to eternal hell.* 

Unfortunately this crusade sponsored by wise thinkers 
failed to have any effect. The custom continued to gain in popu- 
larity mainly among fighting classes. Ascetic ideals were gaining 
the upperhand in society; the conduct of a widow boldly burn- 
ning herself with the remains of her husband appeared 
to it as the most glorious example of supreme self sacrifice. The 
theory of Karman also was modified so as to support the Sati 
custom. There was no doubt that normally a relation could 
not joina dead person in the other world by dying after him, as 
the Karman of the two persons would lead them to different 
destinations. The Sati, however, was an exception; the merit 
of her self-sacrifice was more than sufficient to annihilate her 
husband’s sins and raise him to heaven to live in eternal union 


with his wife. 
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From about 700 A.D. fiery advocates began to come forward 
to extol the custom of Sati in increasing numbers. Añgiras 
argued that the only course which religion has prescribed for a 
widow is that of Satī.! Hārīta maintained that the wife can purify 
her husband from the deadliest of sins, if she burns herself with 
his remains. The two will then happily reside in heaven for three and 
a half crores of years? A passage interpolated in Pag. 
Sarasmyiti observes that just as a snake-charmer forcibly drags out 
a snake from a hole by force, in the same manner the Sati takes 
out her husband from hell and enjoys heaven with him for three 
and a half crores of years.? Even if the wife had led a dissolute life, 
it would not matter; her immolation, even if not voluntary, will 
ensure a permanent seat in heaven both to her and her husband. 

The views advocated by these writers gradually began to 
produce some effect on society. During the period 700-1100 
A.D., Satis became more frequent in northern India and quite 
common in Kashmir. The history of Kashmir during this period 
teems with the cases of Satis in royal families. Kalhana, the 
historian of the province, is surprised to find that even notoriously 
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unchaste queens like Jayamati, the wife of king Uchchala, should 
be seen immolating themselves on their husband’s funeral pyres.! 
The custom of Sati was so deep-rooted in the ruling families of 
Kashmir, that not only regularly married wives, but even con- 
cubines used to follow it. Kings Kalaga and Utkarsha were, 
for instance, followed both by their wives and  concubines 
(Ráajatarangim, VII, 858). It seems that the principle of dying 
after a beloved relative was extended to relations other than the 
husband as well; we sometimes come across mothers, sisters and 
sisters-in-law burning themselves with the dead relation (Ibid, 
VI, 1380; VIII, 448; VII, 1486). Cases are also on record of 
ministers, servants and nurses burning themselves with their 
masters (Ibid, V, 206; VII, 481; VII, 490; VIII, 1447). This 
reminds us of the harikari custom of Japan. Kalhana records 
the case even of a cat, which out of affection for its royal master 
Sussala, voluntarily threw itself on his funeral pyre (VII, 2441). 
In the stories of the  Kathasaritsagara, (which was written in c. 
1100 A.D. in Kashmir,) the custom of Sati is quite common. 
Its great prevalence in the valley of Kashmir is probably due 
to its proximity to Central Asia, which was the home of the Scy- 
thians, among whom the custom .was quite common. 

'There is evidence to show that outside Kashmir also the 
custom of Sati and Anumarana was getting gradually more popular 
in northern India. The mother of Harsha, queen YaSomati, 
did not care to wait till the death of her husband; when his 
case was pronounced to be hopeless, she gave away her orna- 
ments, took a sacred bath, put on all the marks of a lady with 
her husband living (avidhavamaramachihnamud:ahant) and en- 
tered the funeral pyre. When her husband Prabhakaravardhana 
died, some of the royal officers, including the physician, en- 
tered the fire.?. In the 4h Act of the Venisamhara we find the mo- 
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ther ofa dead hero coming on the battlefield to enter his funeral 
pyre along with her daughter-in-law.? 

Down to c. 1000 A. D. Satis were rare in the Deccan 
Sulaiman, an Arabian merchant who had spent some 


time on the 
western coast of India at the beginning of the 


10th century, 
states that it was only sometimes that qucens used to mount the 


funeral pyres of their consorts; there was no compulsion: it Was 
entirely left to them to choose ( Elliot and Dowson, Vol. I, p. 6). 
As far as the extreme south of India is concerned: the Sati 
was more an exception than a rule down to c. 1000 A.D. The 
queen ofonly king Bhüta Pandya of the Sangam age is 
known to have followed the custom (Puram, 246-7). Her histo- 
ricity is, however, a matter of uncertainty. Among the members 
of the Pallava, the Chola and the Pandya ruling families, so well 
known to us from numerous inscriptions, we do not come across 
any cases of Sati down to c. 900 A.D. It is therefore clear 
that the custom was yet to obtain a footing in South India. 
We have already observed that the Sati was originally a 
Kshatriya custom. The accounts of the Greek historians make 
it clear that it was confined only to fighting classes in the 4th 
century B.C. The Brihaddaivata, while recognising the validity 
of the custom among the Kshatriyas, doubts whether it could 
be permissible for other castes to follow it.2 The Padmapurana 
extols the custom to the sky, but expressly prohibits it to Brah- 
mana women. It declares that any person, who will be guilty 
of helping a Brahmana widow to the funeral pyre, will be 


guilty of the dreadful and unatonable sin of the murder ofa 
Bràhmana? (brakmahatya). 
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The Brahmava community, however, was accustomed to 


pride itself on following the most ascetic and self-denying code 
of life; eventually it began to feel that it should not allow itself 
to be outdistanced by the Kshatriyas in the custom of Satis 
The custom therefore began to be followed by a few Brahmana 
families soon aftcr 1000 A. D. We have scen already how there 
are express commands in earlier texts prohibiting a Brahmana 
widow from following the new fashion of suicide, but commen- 
tators of this period began to explain them away with their pro- 
verbial i:igenuity. It was argued that when death by mounting 
the funeral pyre of the husband was apparently prohibited to a 
Brahmana widow, what was meant was that she should not 
take the step merely under a temporary sense of overwhelming 
grief. It should be the result of full and mature deliberation. 
Or, the intention may be to interdict death by mounting 
a separate funeral pyre; a Brahmana widow must be always 
burnt along with her husband's remains on the same pyre?. 
These arguments are advanced by south Indian commentators of 
the 12th and 14th centuries; it is therefore clear that the custom 
had by this time spread to south India and penetrated into the 
Brahmana community as well. 

We have shown above how the literary evidence from the 
works of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bana, Sidraka and Kalhana tends to 
show that the Sati custom was getting gradually popular in the 
royal families of northern India during the period 200 to 1000 
A.D. It is however rather strange that only a few epigraphical 
records from Northern India of this period should be referring to 
the actual cases of the Sati. Negative evidence is never conclusive, 
but it is only reasonable to expect that the court panegyrists 
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would not have failed to mention the cases of Sati, when they 
were eulogising the kings and queens of their royal families. As it 
is, only a few epigraphs refer to the Sati cases even in Rajputana 
which later became a stronghold of the Sati custom. The ee 
liest among these is that of the mother of the Chahamana king 
Chandamahasena, who became a Sati in 842 A.D. The next 
case is that of Sampalladevi, who became a Sati at Ghatiy 
Rajaputana in 890 A.D. We have ‘no other recorded cases of 
Sati in Rajputana records prior to 100) A.D. The Chedi king 
Gangeyadeva is stated to have obtained salvation at Prayàga 
at the root of the holy Vata tree along with his 100 wives in c. 
1020 A.D. The language of the record however suggests that the 
old king and his 100 queens simultaneously drowned themsel- 
ves at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna’; it was not 
the case of the Saticustom. It may be therefore doubted whether 
the Sati custom had become common even in the Rajput royal 
families of northern India before the 10th century. Kashmir is 
of course an exception. 

The Sati custom had however obtained the status of a well 
recognised but optional practice in Hinduism; for we find it 
travelling to the islands of Java, Sumatra and Bali along with the 
Hindu emigrants. 

The enthusiastic advocacy of the Sati custom by 
medieval commentators began to have an appreciable effect 
on society only after about 1300 A. D. About twenty 
cases of Satis are referred to by records in Rajputana 
between the period 1200 and 16002 ; most of these are of 
ladies belonging to the royal or Kshatriya families. In Mahako- 
fala, the Sati stones near Saugar show that widows belonging to 
the weaver, barber and mason classes were often becoming 
Satis during 1500-1800 A.D.3 Among the Karnatak inscrip- 
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tions published in the Epigraphia Carnatica there are only 11 
cases of Satis during the period 1000-1400 A.D., but 41 during 
the period 1400-1600 A.D. Most of these Satis, however, belonged 
to the Nàyaka and the Gauda classes, which formed the main fight- 
ing community of southern India. Two of them belonged to the 
Jain sect! ; it is clear that some Jains had also begun to feel that 
they ought not to lag behind Hindus in the matter. Inscriptions, 
however, record only very few cases of Brahmana widows be- 
coming Satis; it is obvious that the lifting of the canonical ban 
had not yet succeeded in popularising the custom in the priestly 
order. 

Among the ruling Rajput families of northern India the cus- 
tom became firmly established by this time. The average Raj- 
put princess welcomed the opportunity to become a Sati and 
would not allow her husband to be cremated alone. Bards, 
ministers and relatives would often expostulate, but without 
any success. So, generally at the death of almost every Rajput 
king or nobleman, those among his widows, who were not 
with child or who were not required to direct the govern- 
ment as regents, used to ascend the funeral pyre. Their num- 
ber was sometimes appallingly large. When Raja Ajitsingh of 
Marwar died in 1724, 64 women mounted his funeral pyre. 
When Raja Budhsingh of Bundi was drowned, 84 women 
became Satis. The example of Rajputs wes emulated by the 
Nayakas of Madura. When two rulers of this family died in 1611 
and 1620, we are told that as many as 400 and 700 women 
ascended the funeral pyres. These numbers are probably 
exaggerated by missionary reporters; it is, however, clear that 
a large number of women used to become Satis at the death of 
each member of the Nayaka family. 

Amaradas, the 3rd Sikh Guru (1552-1574 A.D.) had con- 
demned the Sati custom, and it was not followed by the Sikhs for 
along time. When, however, they developed into a fighting 

1. Ep. Car, Vol. VIII, Sorab Nos. 106 and 261, dated 1376 and 
1408 respectively. 
2. Tod : Annals, vol. II, p. 837. 
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community, they did not like to lag behind the Rajputs in fol. 
lowing time-honoured martial traditions, which enjoineg Sati 
‘as a matter of course. The Sati custom became common in 
Sikh aristocracy in spite of its prohibition by the Gurus, 
Thus when Ranjit Singh died, four queens and seven 
concubines of his ascended the funeral pyre. During the trouble. 
some period following his death, princes and generals fell in 
quick succession and almost everyone of them was accompanied 
by his wives and concubines. Three women died with Maharaja 
Kharag Singh, five with Basant Singh, eleven with Kishori Singh, 
twentyfour with Hira Singh and 310 with Suchet Singh. 

The Maratha ruling families claimed Rajput descent and so 
could not remain immune from the influence of the custom. 
Sati, however, was rather an exception than a rule with them. 
When Shivaji died, only one of his wives became a Sati. The 
same was the case with Rajaram. The queen of Shahu was 
compelled to burn herself owing to the political machinations of 
her mother-in-law, Tarabai. There are very few other cases 
of Satis recorded among the annals of the Maratha ruling 
families at Satara, Nagpur, Gwalior, Indore and Baroda. Among 
the members of the Peshwa family, only Ramàbai, the widow of 
Madhavarao I, became a Sati. It is clear that the custom 
did not become popular among them, as it did among the Sikh 
princes and generals. 

Numerous Sati stones that are to be seen in almost all parts 
of India belonging to the 17th and the 18th centuries, show that 
the Sati custom was frequently followed by the commoners as 
well. There are, for instance, 51 Sati stones in the Saugar dis- 
trict ranging in date from c. 1450 to 1894 A.D., attesting to the 
women. of all classes including weavers, barbers and masons 
becoming Satis.! It would appear that about 2% widows used 
to become Satis at this time. 

Muslim rulers as a general rule did not like the custom. 
Humayun wanted to prohibit it in the case of the widows, 
who had passed the child-bearing age (7. A. S. B., 1935, p. 76)- 


1. Hiralal Inscriptions from C. P., P- 51. 
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He, however, could not take any adequate steps in the matter. 


In the 22nd year of his reign Akbar translated his opposition to 


the custom into action by appointing inspectors to see that nó 
force was used to compel widows to burn themselves against 
their will. As a consequence, Satis became rare in the terri- 
tories contiguous to Agra. Many Muslim administrators had 
made it a rule that no widow should be allowed to mount the 
funeral pyre without the permission of the local Government 
officer. This provision did not materially check the custom, 
as the prescribed permission could be usually obtained without 
much difficulty. 

That the practice of Sati was mainly a medieval development 
is also proved by the circumstance that its detailed procedure 
has not been described even by those few late Smritis, which re- 
commend the practice. We get detailed information on the 
point only from some late medieval Puranas and foreign 
merchants and travellers. The ritual is described in detail only 
in very late digests like the JVirnayasindhu! and the Dharmasindhu ® 
written after the 17th century. 

The Sati was an object of the highest veneration, and so was 
taken out to the accompaniment of music in a grand procession 
through the town to the cremation grounds. She was given a 
bath, and then she put on her person all the insignia of saubhagya 
or married bliss. She used to carry with her kumkuma, 
mirror, comb and betel leaves which were the insignia 
of saubhdgya. Very often she used to give away her ornaments 
and belongings to her friends and relations, who used to keep 


1. Part III, Uttarardha, p. 623. 

2. Pp. 493—4. 

3. vri aim AINARA | 
magg TAT TT gixTSRTHTXUUT U 
TUTS a qar qa Welwatwng ql 
aaa aa fif Wegen Al 
wart Bat Mave wd 


guka cant wat fama sume N 
Padmapuréna, Patdlakhanda, 102, 67 ff. 
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ave of 
ated that People used 
to entrust to her messages to their dead relations in heaven: 

> 


whether such was really the case may well be doubted, Ascend- 
ing the funeral pyre, she used to place her husband’s head on 
her lap. Then the pyre was lighted. 

Usually there was sahamarana, i. e., the widow mounted the 
same pyre that was prepared for her husband. If there were 
several widows, the practice differed. Sometimes the favourite 
wife was selected for the honour of sahamarana, others being burnt 
On separate pyres; sometimes all were placed on the same pyre, 
their petty jealosies if any, being reconciled during the last fateful 
moments of their life 

If the husband had died on a distant battle-field, joint crema- 
tion was impossible. In such cases the widow used to mount a 


Separate pyre, along with her husband's turban or shoes as a 
substitute for his body. 


them as sacred mementos. Then she used to take final le 
her relations. Some travellers have narr 


Even widows intensely anxious to follow their husbands 
were likely to recoil and jump out under the agony of the flames 
‘of fire. So special funeral arrangments were made in the case 
of a Sati. The funeral pyre was piled in a deep pit in many 
parts of the country, especially in the Deccan and Western India. 
This rendered an escape impossible. A Mysore inscription refers 
toa lady going out to become a Sati as going forth to the fire pit 
to die (E. C., Vol. IV, 2, Hg. No. 18). Barbosa and Lins- 
cholen have alsó referred to this method. In Gujarat and 
northern U. P., a wooden house, about 12 feet square, was 
constructed and the widow was tied to one. of its pillars. 
In Bengal the widow's feet were tied to posts fixed into 
the ground; she was thrice asked whether she really wished 
to go to heaven, and then the pyre was lighted. Where 
burial was practised, the widow was interred along with her 


husband. This was the case in Andhra province in the 16th 
century. 


Was any force exercised to compel unwilling widows ps 
mount the funeral pyre? A straight reply like ‘yes’ or ‘no 


SSS 


IV] WAS FORCE EXERCISED ? nens 
annot be given to this Question. "There can be no doubt that in 


some cases unwilling widows were forced to burn themselves. 
Kalhana has recorded the cases of tw. 


their ministers in orde 
ground for dissu 


C 


© Kashmir queens bribing 
order to induce them to come to the cremation 
ading them from their apparently voluntary reso- 
accompany their departed husbands. Queen Didda 
adopted this strategem and was saved by her minister Nara- 


vahana (VI, 195). Garga, the wily minister of queen Jaya- 
mati, had a fiendish heart; he took the bribe all right, but de- 
liberately delayed going to the cremation ground. The poor 
queen had to allow herself to be burnt in pursuance of her so-call- 
ed voluntary resolve (VIII, 363). Medieval travellers record many 
cases of force being exercised, and their accounts must be true at 
least in some cases. Manucci tells us that Kshatriya women 
were burnt even against their wishes (III, p. 65) ; he himself rescu- 
ed one such woman, who was eventually married toa European 
friend of his. Nicoli Conti informs us that financial pressure 
was often exercised, the widow being informed that she would 
lose her right to Stridhana, if she decided to survive (J. A. S. B., 
1935, p. 256). Bernier has narrated the pathetic case of a. child 
widow of 12 being burnt against her willat Lahore (pp. 363-64). 
In the case of Jaimall, one of Akbar's officers, his son wanted to 
forcibly immolate his mother; she was eventually saved only by 
the intervention of Akbar (Akbardnmd, 28th year). Sometimes 
the unfortunate widows, who were forced to become Satis, used 
to recoil and run away from the funeral pyre. They were then 
regarded as untouchables and were not accepted back by their 
castes and families. They had to throw themselves on the mercy 
of low caste men, who used to assemble at the funeral when they 
suspected that the widow was likely to recoil at the 11th hour. 
Some times they were rescued by European traders, who used 
to marry them. It is a pity that in spite of such instances society 
should not have realised the enormous inequity of the custom. 

The failure of society in this respect is partly attributable to 
the fact that in the vast majority of cases widows were willing 
parties to their immolation. A Karnatak inscription, belonging 


lution to 
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to the 11th century, tells us how a lady named Dekabbe would 
not listen to the earnest entreaties of her parents not to mount her 
husband's pyre (E. C., IV, Hg. No. 18). Muktabai, the daughter 
of Rani Ahalyabai of Indore, became a Satiin 1792 in Spite 
of the weeping and heart-rending entreaties of her old and 
saintly mother. Tavernier, a 17th century traveller, narrates 
how a widow of 22 went to the governor of Patna to get his per- 
mission, and how she held her hand in the flame of a torch til] 
it was burnt to cinders in order to convince the officer that she 
was a willing party, and was not afraid of fire (pp. 414-7). Ibn 
Batuta, a 14th century traveller, tells us how he fainted to sec the 
unbelievable courage of a dauntless widow, who gleefully em- 
braced the devouring flames of the funeral fire (p. 191). Bernier, 
while describing a case of which he was an eye witness, states 
that it is impossible to describe the brutish boldness or the fero- 
cious gaity depicted on the woman’s countenance; her step was 
undaunted, her conversation was free from all perturbation; 
her easy air was free from all dejection, her lofty courage was 
void of all embarrassment. She took a torch and with her own 
hand and lighted the fire. It appeared to be a dream, but it 
was a stern reality (pp. 312-3). Pietro della Valle was also im- 
pressed by the courage of the average Sati. "If I knew (of a lady 
about to become a Sati), I will not fail to go and see her and 
honour -by my presence her funeral with that compassionate 
affection, which such a great conjugal fidelity and love seem to 
deserve’ (Travells, II, p- 266). 

That it is a religious duty for a woman of sufficient courage 
and resolution to accompany her husband was so deep-rooted a 
conviction in medieval times, that we sometimes come across 
cases of betrothed but unmarried women insisting to mount the 
funeral pyres of their: would-be husbands. Mustaqui has recor- 
ded one such case; the betrothed husband died in trying to save 
his sweetheart from a serpent, which eventually bit him with 
fatal effects, Though not yet married, the girl insisted on be- 


coming a Sati and burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her lover 
(J. A. S. B., 1985, p. 259). 
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The present writer is not inclined to disbelieve the above 
accounts of foreign travellers, For his own s 
Madhav Udgaonkar showed an indescribable fortitude in carry- 
ing out her long-formed and oft-announced resolution not to 
survive her husband when on 17-1-1946 she committed herself 
to flames within 24 hours of her husband’s death, in spite of 
the pressing entreaties of all her relations Nothing, —net 
even the presence of a sucking child, would dissuade her from 
taking a step which she believed to be dictated by her duty and 
Dharma as a pativrald. 

The available evidence shows that, barring a few exceptions, 
most of the widows, who used to become Satis, were free agents 
in their choice. The average Rajput or Kshatriya lady ascen- 
ded the funerel pyre with the same reckless courage with 
which her husband used to embrace death on the battle 
fie'd, when leading a forlorn hope against very heavy odds. It 
is probable, however, that in some cases the force of public 
opinion may have been felt to be too strong. It is equally clear 
that young and childless widows in particular may have in some 
cases decided to terminate their life with their husbands, be- 
cause they feared that it would be too dreary for them. Remar- 


ister Mrs Indirabai 


Tiage was out of question, and even for their maintenance they 
had to depend upon not very sympathetic relations.! Grown up 
widows like the mother of king Harsha would feel that the purpose 
of their life was over, that they had nothing more to achieve or 
enjoy, and that it was therefore in the fitness of things that they 
should accompany their beloved spouses. The vast majority 
of widows, who terminated their life on their husband's funeral 
pyres, did so out of genuine love and devoti on to their husbands 
whom they also revered as God. They believed that the course 


_ 1. Compare, for instance, the following extract from a 13th century Tamil 
inscription which contains the passionate outpourings of the heart ofa young 
widow, afraid of the woes and ill-treatment in store for her:—‘If she lived after 
er husband, she would be the slave of her cowives (who apparently had sons 
and were therefore going to be de facto owners of the family | properas Wee 
Soever said that she ought not to die,...those, who did not bind her, and tt row 
er into fire, and kill her would get the sin of prostituting their wives. 


TERE 1907, p. 77- 
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they were following was in the best spiritual interest both of 

à 0 
themselves and their husbands. A stern sense of duty, a stojcal 


contempt of physical pain, and the hope of an eternal union With 
their beloved husbands in heaven sustained them through the 
terrible ordeal on the burning pyre. Naturally Society held 
them in reverence and immortalised their memory by suitah 
memorials, as it does in the case of heroes who deliberately and 
cheerfully sacrifice their lives in the cause of their religion or 
mother-land out of a sense of duty and patriotism, often after 
undergoing long and excruciating pain on the dismal and deso- 
late battle field. 

What was the percentage of widows who ascended the fune- 
ral pyre, when the course came to be fervently recommended by 
later Puranas ? It is difficult to answer this question for the 
period 1300-1800, as there are no statistics for it. We have no 
doubt numerous Sati stones scattered throughout the country, 
but it is difficult to utilise them for determining the percentage, 
There is no doubt that it was high in the warrior families of 
Rajputana. It may have been as high as 10% per cent. 

As far as the general population is concerned, perhaps one 
widow in a thousand became a Sati, when the custom was in its 
greatest vogue. Public opinion and government had not begun 
to assert themselves against the custom in the first quarter ofthe 
19th century; we may theréfore well presume that the preva- 
lence of the custom at this time was more or less the same as it 
was during the preceding four or five centuries. Government 
records of this period show that in the presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, the average annual number of Satis was well 
below 50. In the Poona dominion of the Peshwa the annual 
average was about 12 during the period 1800 to 1812. ‘Tanjore 
district had the worst reputation for Satis, but its record was of 
only 24 cases during the eighteen months preceding 1817. In 
Central India only 3 or 4 cases of Satis used to take place annu- 
ally. It is quite pcssible that these statistics may be incomplete. 


le 


I. The statistics in this and: subs dus 
quent paragraphs are taken 
Edward Thomson’s Sutter, London, (1926). Er 
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But even if we suppose that the actual number of Satis was twice 
the number officially recorded, the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that only an infinitesimal number of widows in the general po- 
pulation were immolating themselves. It is clear that not more 
than one widow in a thousand used to mount the funeral pyre in 
the Deccan and Central India. 

In Bengal the Sati custom was more prevalent; this would 
clearly appear from the following table of Sati statistics, prepared 
by the British government:— 


Name of the Division. Number of Satis during the years 
1815-28. 
Calcutta Division, predominently Hindu 5099 
Dacca Division, predominently Muslim 610 
Murshidabad Division, predominently Muslim 260 
Patna Division, predominently Hindu 709 
Bareily Division, predominently Hindu 193 
Benares Division, predominently orthodox 1165 


The above table will show that the percentage of Satis in the 
Hindu population of Bengal was much larger than what obtained 
in the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, or even in the divi- 
sion of Benares, which was the greatest stronghold of orthodoxy.* 
'There is therefore some force in the view that undue advantage 
was taken in Bengal of the helpless and grief-stricken condition 
of the widow; in order to induce her to become a Sati by some 
coparceners, who stood to gain by her elimination as an heir. 
The Dayabhaga law, which permitted even the childless. widow 
to become an heir to her husband, was thus not an unmixed 
blessing to the weak-minded section of the women of Bengal. The 


1. The annual number of Satis in Bengal, during the years 1815 


to 1828, is as follows:— 


Year Number Year Number . Year Number 
1815 378 1820 598 1825 639 
1816 442 1821 654 1826 518 
1817 — 707 1822 583 1827 517 
1818 839 1825 575 1828 463 


1819 — 650 1824 572 : 
Bengal, however then included U. P., Bihar, Orissa and Assam. 
Mill and Wilson, History of. British India, IX, p. 27r 
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cases of force or undue influence, however, could not have been 
many. The annual average of Satis in the Calcutta Division 
was about 370. This Division was at that time probably having 
a population equal to the whole of the then Bombay presidency, 
and its statistics also were very probably compiled much more 
accurately. It would therefore appear that Satis were only twice 
as common in Bengal as they were in'Bombay or Madras, In 
the latter provinces usually one widow in.a thousand became a 
Sati. In Bengal the ratio was probably double, but not higher, 
Most of the Satis in Bengal and U. P. were from the Brahmana 
caste. It is clear that the lifting of the canonical ban on the 
Brahmana widows to become Satis had greatest effect in the 
Gangetic plain. 

We have already observed that the Sati custom could not 
have been in much greater vogue in the Hindu and Muslim 
periods than it was in the first quarter of the 19th century. Avai- 
lable statistics clearly show that outside ruling and priestly 
families the custom did not make a wide appeal. The fact was that 
the advocacy of the custom in later Smritis and Puranas failed 
to make a wide appeal to Hindu community. Though it ad- 
mired and even deified the Sati as an example of supreme devo- 
tion and sacrifice, it really disliked the custom. It had not, 
however, the moral courage at this time to start a crusade against 
the custom, as Bana had done in the 7th century. Its religious 
leaders believed implicitly in the authority of later Smritis and 
Puranas and would not countenance any open agitation against 
a custom sanctioned by them. Society therefore tried to check 
the custom by individual persuasion. Usually relations would 
try their best in dissuading a widow from becoming a Sati. 
Thus when the father-in-law of Narayanrao Peshwa died, his 
wife desired to follow him on the pyre. She was, however, dis- 
suaded by her relations. Ahalyabai Holkar, who embodied the 
orthodox Hindu culture of the age, did not herself become 4 
Sati, and tried her best, though without success, to dissuade her 
daughter from becoming one. Towards the beginning of the 19th 
sentury, the Brihmana government of Poona and the Maratha 
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government of Savantwadi had issued official orders, definitely 
disapproving and discouraging the custom. 

When therefore Lord William Bentick issued his famous re- 
gulation in December 1829, making the custom illegal in British 
India, there was not much opposition to the proposal. It un- 
doubtedly created a stir in the orthodox community, and its 
journal the Chandrika wrote vehemently against the step. But 
the appeal to the Privy Council to annual the new regulation 
could get only 800 signatures. The new regulation was wel- 
comed by the enlightened Hindu public opinion, and its mouth- 
piece the Kaumudi went on defending the action of the government. 
A memorial was presented to the Governor-General thanking, 
him for his humane regulation. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
Morning Star of Asian Renaissance, went to England and 
pleaded before the members of the Parliament and Privy Council 
that the new regulation should not be annulled. Strengthened 
by this advocacy, the authorities in England rejected the memo- 
rial of the pro-Sati party in 1832. 

The credit for the suppression of the Sati custom belongs, 
however, undoubtedly to Lord Bentick, who resolved to take 
the step in spite of the almost general opposition of his subordi- 
nate English officers. Enlightened Hindu opinion came to 
support him only when he had promulgated the regulation. 
Left to itself, it would certainly have taken a few decades more 
to stamp out the custom. 

Though the custom of Sati was prohibited in British India 
in 1829, it continued to linger in Rajputana, its greatest strong- 
hold, for about thirty years more. At the deaths of Maharana 
Jivan Singh of Udaipur in 1838 and of Maharaja Man Singh 
of Jodhpur in 1843, several women mounted the funeral pyre. 
Jaipur first agreed to prohibit the custom in 1846 and other 
Rajput states gradually followed. Waris was the greatest 
stronghold of the orthodox Rajput tradition and the last public 
case ofa legal Sati took place there in 1861 at the death of BUSES 
rana Sarup Singh in 1861. But even the ERG public opinion 
had by this time so strongly ranged itself against the custom 
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that not a single one among the legal wives of the Maharana felt 
it necessary to accompany her husband. Frantic effor 
made to induce at least one of them to become a Sati in 
‘preserve the honour of the Sisodias by preventing its chi 
burnt all alone’. All of them however flatly refused 
the funeral pyre. Eventually a slave girl was induced to become 
a Sati and was burnt with the remains of the Maharana. The 
incident will show how firmly even the Rajput public opinion 
had ranged itself against the custom by this time. 

Since 1861 A.D., no case has occured of a public legal Sati, 
During the subsequent years some Hindu widows, who intensely 
believed that it was their bounden religious duty to accompany 
their husbands, have tried to ascend their funeral pyres, but have 
been usually prevented from achieving their object by the public 
and the Police. Foiled in this attempt, some of them often shut 


themselves in a room and put an end to their lives by 
their saris. 
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CHAPTER V 


POSITION OF THE WIDOW, PART II 
LEVIRATE, REMARRIAGE, TONSURE, E1C. 





Section, 1 : Niyoga or Levirate 


We have seen in the last chapter that widows were not permit- 
ted or required to die with their husbands on the funeral pyres 
down to c. 300 B.C. How then were they expected to lead 
their remaining life ? There were three courses open for them, 
They could either pass their remaining life in widowhood, or 
have some children by levirate (niyoga), or remarry regularly. 
The first was of course the most honourable course, but there 
were many who followed the second or the third alternative. We 
shall consider in this section the history of the custom of Niyoga, 
which appears so strange and unacceptable to the modern mind. 

It may be observed at the outset that the custom of levirate 
was quite common in ancient times in several civilisations. It 
was prevailing in Sparta. Among the Jews a widow would become 
her husband’s brother’s wife without any ceremony; if he refused 
to marry her, she would spit in his face (Spencer, Sociology, I, 
p. 661). The Old Testament also declares that if a woman be- 
comes a widow, ‘her husband’s brother shall go unto her and 
take her to wife, and perform the duties of a husband’s brother 
unto her’ (Deuternonomy, 25, 5-10). The marriage of Ham- 
let’s mother with Claudius and of Henry VIII with Katherine 
indicate an earlier custom of Niyoga, eventually developing 
into a regular remarriage with a borther-in-law. 

The reasons for the prevalence of this custom are not difficult 
to make out, if we would understand the primitive ideas about 
women and children. The woman was everywhere regarded as 
a species of property, which passed into the husband's family on 
her marriage. She was married no doubt to a person, but also 
in his family. So if her husband died, his brother or any other 
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ldren On heri 
This usually happened when a person died without leaving 
any male issue behind. To die without a son was regarded a 
a great spiritual calamity, and it was the sacred duty of 4 
brother to see that a son was raised on his sister-in-l 


near relation would take her to wife, or raise chi 


aw to per. 
petuate his brother’s memory and to ensure hima seat in heaven 


If this was not done, there was also the danger of the Widow 
marrying a stranger and being lost to the family. 

In early societies, a son by levirate was always preferred toa 
son by adoption. An adopted son pre-supposed a tremendous 
legal fiction, for which society was not yet ripe. A Vedic sage 
declares that an adoptive son born of another is no son at all? 
He was an absolute stranger; he had no blood of the family 
running in his veins. A son by Niyoga, on the other hand, 
had the blood of the mother. He had of course not the blood 
of his father, but he had at least that of a near relative. A son 
bornof Niyoga therefore resembled a real son as nearly as possible. 
We can now well understand why in the list of subsidiary sons 
given in Dharmasütras, a son by Niyoga usually occupies the se- 
cond position, coming immediately next after the real or aurasa 
son. The custom was in fact fairly common in early times in 
India. Several heroes of the Mahabharata and Puranas were 
born of Niyoga. ‘Ifa woman loses her husband’, says the great 
epic, ‘she marries her brother-in-law. 

Under the system of Niyoga if a woman's husband was dead 
or incapable of procreating children, she was allowed to have 
conjugal relations with her brother-in-law or some other near 
relation till she got some children. The brother-in-law of 
the woman was regarded as the most eligible person for this duty. 

In modern times we find that a brother is often very anxious t0 


1. G. D. S., II, 10, 27, expressly refers to this argument of de 
advocates ofthe Niyoga custom : Cf 


gota fg eit dad efa safe 
2. TaN wet aaaf 
wares , RV VII, 5,7: 
3. AR g wend diu gu faa 
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give his son in adoption to his widowed sister-in-law; for if the 

larto Yar to adopt a stranger, an undesirable person was likely 

to be introduced as a claimant to the family property. To pre- 
vent a similar complication, it was felt that the appointment of 
a widow for the purpose of Niyoga should be primarily with her 
brother-in-law. If it was made with a stranger, it was appre- 
hended that he may exercise a great influence over the son born 
from him, and eventually manage to get the child’s share in the 
family virtually transferred to himself. Probably such cases 
had happened in society; for it has been expressly laid down that 
property considerations should never be a motive for Niyoga.! 
If the appointment was with the brother-in-law of the widow, 
there was likely to be as much affection between the sons born 
of Niyoga and other coparceners of the rising generations, as 
normally exists among brothers and cousins. Of course the 
appointment must have naturally aroused uneasiness and resent- 
ment in the mind of the first wife of the brother-in-law; but 
her feelings did not count for much at the time we are talking of. 
It was further regarded as most important that the son by Niyoga 
should resemble the real son as much as possible. He would have 
the maximum amount of the blood of the family running in his 
veins, only if the appointment of the widow for Niyoga was 
made with her husband's brother. If the appointment was with 
a stranger, the son would have only half the blood of the family 
in his veins. 

Later Smriti writers allow only one son to be raised by 
Niyoga, but the earlier practice was quite different. At her hus- 
band's pressing entreaties, Kunti raised three sons by Niyoga. 
Pandu however was not satisfied with that number and pressed 
his wife to have some more. Kunti protested against the sug- 


gestion, pointing out that the custom permitted only three 


sons by Niyoga and no more. In Kshatriya circles it was re- 
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garded as vitally necessary to havea large number of sons, and ; 
4 zu o , e In 
prehistoric times there seems to have existed practically no limit 
: i 

to the number of sons that could be raised by Niyo 


z oy 5 ga. King 
Vyushita$va had seven such sons and King Bali had 


as Many as 
17, six from his crowned queen and eleven froma Sidra wife 


(Mbh, I, 127, 113). Three was, however, the normal nu br 
of sons usually permitted. Kunti's sister, Srutasena, had, for ins. 
tance, got this number of sons by Niyoga (Jbid, I, 126). Buta 
woman will not always have three successive sons; some girls are 
likely to intervene. Permission to have three sons by Niyoga 
therefore practically amounted to a remarriage. 

The custom of Niyoga was fairly common down to c. 300 B.C, 
After that time it began to meet with considerable opposition, 
because society felt that such temporary unions were undesirable 
from several points of view. A school of reformers arose, which 
opposed this custom tooth and nail. It was led by Apastamba, 
Baudhayana and Manu. Apastamba argued that the son by 
Niyoga would belong to the begetter and so would be of no spi- 
ritual benefit to the woman's husband.! Baudhayana concurred 
with him. Manu condemned the custom as beastly and declared 
that it was no longer permissible to follow it.? It is, however, 
interesting to note that in spite of their vehement condemnation 
these writers have laid down detailed rules about the Niyoga 
procedure. It is therefore clear that the advocacy of the new 
school was for along time ineffective. Among the Dharmasütra 
writers, Vasishtha and Gautama do not join the crusade against 
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Niyoga started by Ápastamba and Baudhayana; they permit 
Niyoga to the widow at her option, with the only proviso that she 
should not choose a stranger if a brother-in-law was available. 
Kautilya permits an old king to raise a new son by Niyoga, if 
his own son turned out to be wicked or incompetent. 


If the reformers of the period 400 B.C. to 200 A.D. failed 
to stamp out the custom, they succeeded at least in restricting 
its scope. Formerly three sons were allowed; now some thinkers 
(referred to by Manu, IX, 61) permitted two, while the majority 
was in favour of one only. A woman, who had children, was pro- 
hibited from having recourse to Niyoga (B. D. S., II, 1, 20). 
At least one year must elapse after the husband's death before 
Niyoga could be permitted. Ifa widow was unwilling, she was 
not to be compelled to submit to Niyoga. This provision seems 
to have been laid down to prevent an unscrupulous brother-in- 
law from forcing himself on an unwilling sister-in-law.! Financial 
considerations were not to be a motive for Niyoga.? It would 
appear that sometimes a person would be anxious to raise a son 
upon a widow in order to get a share in her family's property. 
No doubt the new child was to be the heir, but it was expected that 
it would naturally be under the influence of its real father. At 
present we very often finda person getting an effective con- 
trol over the property of another family by giving his son in adop- 
tion to it. The same very often happened in the case of Niyoga. 
So the Dharmasütra writers warn that economic motives should 
be excluded from Niyoga.  Niyoga was to be regarded 
as a matter of duty, and not as an occasion for license. 
The parties were not to meet after the conception had taken place. 
It is clear that the desire fora son and not any craving for 
carnal pleasures was to be the governing factor (Narada, 
XII, 80-88). 


The school which was opposing Niyoga began to grow stronger 
l. ama wampuut Tessas jam axa | 
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[ Ch, 
and stronger in course of time. The ascetic tendency was Bete 
ing the upper hand in society. It disliked and discouraged Nivors, 


Society had developed a finer sense of the marriage ideal and con- 
jugal fidelity; it began to feel that the Niyoga procedure was 
primitive and beastly. Adoptive son, it was felt, should be preferr- 
ed when a real son was out of question. Adoption may involve 
a legal fiction, but it did not transgress recognised canons of 
morality. It was also realised that the Niyoga custom was 
detrimental to the purity and peace in family life, A 
brother would cultivate the habit of looking upon his sister- 
in-law as a prospective wife of his own. Very often this 
would lead to serious complications. The earlier wife would 
naturally not take kindly to the ‘appointed’ widow; there would 
arise interminable disputes between the two which would 
ruin the peace of the family. Coparceners also did not 
like that additional sharers in the family property should 
arise in this irregular manner. In the Diitavakya of Bhàsa, 
Duryodhana refuses to recognise Pandavas as heirs because 
they were born of Niyoga.! The Niyoga custom was thus felt 
to bemore and more undesirable in course of time and the pub- 
lic opinion became Very strong against it. It therefore went out 
of vogue soon after c. 600 A.D. It is recognised by Narada, 
Yama and Paraíara, who flourished at about this time. Bri- 
haspati however opposes this custom and Asahaya, the 8th 
century commentator on Narada, observes that though sanc- 
tioned by Dharmaéastra, Niyoga and re-marriage are both 
tabooed by society.? Purànas, written soon after this period, 
include Niyoga among the customs prohibited for the Kali age 

There can be no doubt that leaders of Hindu society took 
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a step in the right direction in stamping out the custom of 
Niyoga. It was a relic of barbarism and was quite incongru- 

ous and incompatible with higher ideas and ideals of marriage, 

that were held before society. It cannot be, however, gain- 

said that Niyoga served a useful purpose in its own days. Men 

are disinclined to marry widows, though they expect virgins to 
marry widowers. 'The custom of Niyoga solved the widow's 
difficulty to some extent by permitting the brother-in-law to 
raise issues on his sister-in-law under certain circumstances. 
Niyoga served as ahalf-way house between a formal remarriage 
and an absolute celibacy, especially in earlier days when three 
sons were allowed to be raised under it. Of course it indirectly 
encouraged polygamy, but we should not forget that society 
was already tolerating it. It also helped in improving the eco- 
nomic condition of the widow. Whenshehad no son, she could 
getnosharein the family property. When she got a son by 
Niyoga, she could get a share, if not as an heiress, at least as the 
guardian of her minor son. 

Those, who opposed the custom of Niyoga, no doubt stood for 
the ideal of purity and constancy in sex relations. They should 
have, however, realised that if Niyoga was to be forbidden, 
regular remarriage ought to be allowed in the case of those wi- 
dows, who found the ideal of celibacy too difficult to follow. 
This step, however, was not taken. As we shall seein the 
next section, both Niyoga and remarriage were forbidden to 
widows at about the same time. This resulted in a great 
hardship, eapecially because by this time child marriages had 
come into vogue, giving rise toa large class of virgin widows. Hyp- 
notised by the ascetic ideal, which had now become popular, 
leaders of society failed to afford adequate relief to the widow, 
when they took the undoubtedly correct step of forbidding 
Niyoga. 

Svami Dayanand Sarasvati, the founder.of the Arya Samaja, 
has permitted Niyoga to his followers. He took this step probably 
because he felt that the mentality of Hindu society being deadly 
opposed to remarriage, the only way to give relief to the widow 
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was by reviving the practice of Niyoga, which had a Vedic sanc- 
tion. The members of the Arya Samaja have, however, shown 
no inclination to revive the archaic custom. They prefer the more 
straightforward and refined custom of widow remarriage, 


SECIION 2 : WIDOW REMARRIAGE. 


Side by side with Niyoga, the widow remarriage also prevailed 
in Vedic society. The suggestion that the proposal for a remar- 
riage was made to the widow at the funeral of her husband is 
preposterous; it is based upon a wrong interpretation of a Vedic 
stanza. There is however no doubt that widow remarriages 
used to take place not infrequently in the Vedic age. 

In one place the Atharvaveda refers to a woman marrying a 
second time. It lays down a ritual to secure the union of 
the new couple in heaven.? It is therefore clear that the au- 
thor of this Ly an did not regard the conduct of the widow who 
remarried, as in any way disreputable; had he regarded it as 


L wdte3 aiin mmaa ofgi 
ma aai naif freier 1 


R. V., X, 18,8. 

The verse seeks to dissuade the widow from burning herself on her 
husband’s funeral Pyre by following the archaic Sati custom, which had 
gone out of vogue. Its correct translation is as follows :—‘Oh lady, get up, 
come back to the world of the living; 


following way :—‘Thy wife hood to me, who has seized thy hand and who 
is thy lover, has now commenced. This is, ho: 


It is, however, surprising to find that Sayana should support this interpre- 
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objectionable, he would not have recommended a ritual 
to facilitate her union with the second husband in heaven. 
A widow’s son (daidhishavya) is referred to in a passage in the 
Taitiriya-samhita, probably suggesting the existence of the 
widow-marrage.! 

In the passage of the Atharaveda referred to above, there isno 
suggestion to the effect that the widow in question is to marry only 
her brother-in-law. It would therefore appear that some widows 
in the Vedic age used to marry outside the circle of their late 
husband’s families. The usual procedure for the widow, however, 
seems to have been to marry a younger brother-in-law, who was 
very often unmarried at the time. It is therefore difficult to de- 
termine whether in a particular place the reference is toa regular 
remarriage wih an unmarried brother-in-law, or merely toa 
Niyoga relation with him. References like those in Rigveda X, 
40, 2 seem to contemplate Niyoga rather than a regular marriage 
with the brother-in-law.? References to regular remarriages of 
widows in Vedic literature are few, probably because Niyoga 
was then more popular than remarriage. At this period, how- 
ever, a widow could get as many as three sons by Niyoga; 
so the Niyoga relationship practically amounted toa remarriage. 

Though actual instances of widow remarriages, that can be 
clearly distinguished from Niyoga are few, they must not have 
been infrequent in society. For the Dharmasütras (c. 400 B.C. 
to c. 100 A.D.) allow remarriage even when the death of the hus- 
band was only presumed and not proved. Thus Vasishtha says 
that even a Brahmana lady with living children need wait only 
for five years, if her husband, gone out on a journey, does not 
return. Jf she is unwilling to go to him, she should marry a near 
relative; only she should not wed outside the family, if there is 
an eligible person within it. Wasishtha is not here referring to 
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Niyoga, for he extends this permission even to women having 
living children. Kautilya (III, 4) and Narada (XII, 88 ff.) have 
laid down similar rules. The former reduces the period of wait- 
ing to a few months only, and allows even women married by 
regular religious rites to enter into a fresh wedlock.! This 
permission was availed of even in high class families. Udupi 
was a widow, and she practically compelled Arjuna to marry her, 
In Uchchanga Jataka, a lady when given an option of choice 
between a husband, a son and a brother, chcoses the last mentioned 
one, observing that she can easily get another husband or son, 
but not another brother.* In Nanda Jataka (No. 39) we come 
across a husband shuddering at the prospect of his youthful wife 
marrying again after his death, and not giving any share of his 
property to his son. In the Vessantara Jataka, however, we find 
a dying husband urging his wife to remarry and not to waste 
away her youth (VI. 495). It is a different matter that she 
does not follow this advice. 

` Widow remarriages were, however, gradually coming into 
disrepute during the period 300 B.C. to 200 A.D. When urged 
to make peace on the last day of the war, Duryodhana says 
that he is disinclined to enjoy the earth as a man is to marry a 
widow. Dharmasütra writers usually place the.son of a widow 
low in their scheme of succession. In Aħguttara Nikaya we see 
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XVII, 67. 
It is true that while commenting upon Yājñavalkya, I. 69, Visvarüpa 
explains this passage as urging the wife to repair to her husband and not as 
permitting a second marriage. This interpretation is clearly in conflict with 


its concluding portion and is due to thc commentator being influenced by the 
contemporary practice. 
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a lady assuring her husband on his death bed that she would never 
remarry after his death, but would look after the houschold 
and children.! 

Owing to the growing influence of the ascetic ideals, the op- 
position to widow remarriage began to grow stronger and 
stronger from c. 200 A.D. Vishnu recommends celibacy to the 
widow. Manu lays down that a widow shcu'd never even 
think of remarriage after her husband's death. Narada (c. 
500 A.D.) can think of a girl's marriage only once (XII, 28). 
Elsewhere, however, he allows a woman to remarry if her hus- 
band had expired, or entered a monastery, or gone out on a 
long journey. Parà$ara concurs with this view.? Medhati- 
thi's view that the verse of Parasara refers to a woman seeking 
service for her maintenance and not to her contracting a fresh 
marriage! is rendered altogether untenable by the inclusion of 
impotency as one of the causes for her doing so. The verse does 
contemplate a second marriage. 

The contradictory provisions, that we sometimes come across 
in works like JVaradasmriti of this period, would show that though 
widow marriages were getting unpopular in Brahmana commu- 
nity, they were still common among the other classes. The 
famous emperor Chandragupta Vikram Aditya, (c. 375-414 A.D.), 
who was probably a Vaisya by caste, had married his elder bro- 
ther’s wife after the death of her husband. Kumaragupta, a son 
of this union, became an heir to the Gupta empire. 
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It is important to add that the opponents of the widow re. 
marriage of this period were not against the remarriage of child 
widows. The prevalence of early marriages at this time had 
raised the problem of the child widow, and it was at first sym- 
pathetically solved by society. Social thinkers represented in 
the later portion of the Mahābhārata declare that no deroga- 
tion would attach to a child widow if she married again; her sons 
would be fully entitled to offer oblations both to gods and manes.! 

The earlier writers of the Dharmasastra also adopt a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the child widow. "Thus Vasistha states 
that if merely the marriage ritual is performed and the marriage 
itself is not consummated, the girl should be married again. 
Baudhayana holds the same view (II, 2, 4, 7). Laghu-Satatapa 
holds that such a girl is really a virgin, and she should marry 
again as a matter of course’. 

- In the absence of definite data, it is difficult to state what per- 
centage of widows used to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of remarriage when it was permitted to them. Probably women 
with chidren did not usually think of remarriage. Among the 
rest also, many had a genuine love for their departed spouses 
and would not therefore think of remarriage. They tried, and 
tried with admirable success, to wade through the dreary life of 
widowhood, supported by their devotion to their husbands and 
such consolation as religion could afford. The percentage of the 
widows, -who were remarrying may have been about 25%. 

From about 600 A.D. the prejudice against the widow re- 

marriage began to become deeper and deeper. Smriti writers 
` from this period onwards begin to condemn them vehemently. 
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Passages in earlier works clearly permitting them began to be 
explained away as referring toa bygone age. The Adityapurána 
declares that widow remarriage is not to be performed in the 
Kali age.! A widow's son could not be invited for a Sraddha. 
Referring to the permission for his sacared initiation given by 
earlier texts, Laghu-Asvalàyana states frankly that it may have 
been a good and valid custom in a former age, but it can no 
longer be followed in the present times.? Madhava, while com- 
menting upon the famous text in  Paràéara permitting 
remarriage observes that it is no longer valid in the Kali age. 
From about 1000 A.D. the prohibition of remarraige began to 
be extended even to the cases of child widows. Devanabhatta 
(c. 1150 A.D.) states that the texts sanctioning remarriages in 
such cases have no application to the present age?. A section of 
the puritanical school tried to extend the denotation of the term 
widow. It was argued that girls betrothed verbally, nay even 
mentally, should be regarded as married. If perchance their 
husbands died before the performance of the marriage ritual, 
they should be regarded as widows and become ineligible for 
remmariage.! If by mistake a person married such a ‘widow’, 
he was to perform a penance and abandon her. The marriage 


‘ was invalid ab initio. Luckily this absurd doctrine did not 


appeal to society; it continued to be guided by Manu’s 
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sensible opinion that no marital tie arises before the marriage 
ritual is actually performed. 

Though this move to extend the meaning of the term widow 
failed, widow remarriages disappeared almost completely from 
society from about 1100 A.D. Even child widows could not be 
married. This prohibition, however, became operative only in 
the higher sections of Hindu society. As far as its lower strata 
were concerned,—and they form more than 80 per cent of the 
community,— remarriages continued to be _current among 
them. It was only in the last century that out ofa desire to in- 
crease their respectability, some lower classes began to impose 
upon themselves the prohibition of widow marriage. The ten- 
dency has now disappeared. 

Let us now examine the consequences of the prohibition of 
Niyoga and remarriage. The school advocating the recognition 
of the right of inheritance of the widow got an additional ground 
in its favour when they ceased to remarry. If widows were not 
to remarry or have any Niyoga relations, it was but fair that they 
should be conceded a share in the property of their husbands, to 
whom they were showing signal fidelity in most trying circums- 
tances. Another consequence, and a sad one, followed the dis- 
continuance of the widow remarriage. Many young widows found 
it a hard ordeal to lead a life of enforced celibacy and began 
to prefer to die with their husbands, rather than live behind 
them. The custom of Sati therefore became more ge neral. 
Some widows, however, had not the courage to go through this 
inhuman fiery ordeal; nor had they sufficient strength of mind 
and character to live up to the high ascetic ideal prescribed for 
them. It is sad to record that they were driven to lead the life of 
a concubine or avaruddhà stri, The Kamasutra informs us that a 
widow, unable to lead a celibate life, used to approach a rich 
person, who used to accept her as mistress withoutthe formality of 

any religious marriage. If she found it difficult to pull on well 
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with him, she would have recourse to another person. It is 
difficult to state what percentage of widows was driven to this 
sad life, but probably it was not high. 

This development should have induced society to change its 
attitude towards widow remarriage. The ascetic ideal of life had, 
however, acquired a complete ascendancy over the social mind. 
A large number of Jain, Buddhist and Hindu monks and nuns 
were following that ideal, and it was felt that widows also should 
do the same. Leaders of society should, however, have realised 
that what a few men and women could do out of intense religious 
conviction, could not be prescribed for a whole class. They 
should have realised that if the average widower found it difficult 
to pass his life without a sec: nd marriage, the average wiodow 
could ‘not be in a different predicament. Society had, however, 
ceased to be guided by reason at this time, and had come under 
the complete sway of authority .Smriti texts, and Smriti texts too 
of the most recent date, which interdicted remarriage, were its 
sole sources of inspiration. Ancient authorities, which clearly 
permitted the widow remarriage, were silently ignored or 
ingeniously explained away. ; 

Leaders of thought of the Hindu society in the medieval period 
were the writers of law digests and the saints of the Bhakti school. 
The former were too much under the influence of later Smritis to 
recommend a course opposed of their injunctions. The latter 
could hardly have championed the cause to the widow remarriage, 
as they were completely under the influence of the ascetic ideal. 
The prejudice of Hindu society against widow remarriage began 
to become deeper and deeper. Nay, it could never conceive the 
possibility of a respectable widow embarking on a course of re- 
marriage. Tragic cases of girls being widowed at the age of 8 
or 9 were often happening in society; but people regarded them 
as decreesofan unscrutable Providence and bowed down to them. 
Parshurambhau Patwardhan, one of the Peshwa generals, had ` 
the misfortune of his daughter being widowed at the age of 8; 


contemporary documents show that he thought it extremely 


unreasonable that scuh girl widows should not be allowed to re- 
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marry. But he could not break away from the tradition and 
get his daughter remarried. 

It was only with the advent of western ideas during 
the second quarter of the last century that some leaders 
of thought began to realise the inequity of compelling 
widows to lead a life of enforced celibacy. Ishvarchandra 
Vidyasagar was the chief among them, and he succeeded in get- 
ting the necessary legislation passed in the Imperial Council 
in 1856, permitting widow remarriage under certain conditions, 
This legislation, however, was too much in advance of time, 
and did not succeed in giving any appreciable impetus to the 
cause of widow remarriage. Social reformers, who were cham- 
pioning this cause, were not all sincere in their advocacy. Many 
of them expressed public apology for their association with widow 
marriages, and some of them refused to follow the gospel they 
preached, when eventually occasions arose for them to con- 
tract a second marriage. Inthesedays social and religious boycott 
was a terrible weapon, which leaders oforthodox thought could 
use with tremendous effect. So, for a decade or two, even ardent 
social reformers did not dare tc follow what they preached. More 
than 99 per cent. of widows also were honestly holding the view 
that it would be a great sacrilege for them to depart from the 
established custom. Women are proverbially conservative, even 
in matters that adversely affect their own welfare. 

The cause of the widow remarriage has begun to make 
appreciable progress since the beginning of this century. Many 
sincere workers have come forward to devote themselves to it. 
The terrible havoc caused by the plague at the beginning of the 
20th century made the problem acute. With the wider spread 
of western education, reason began to reassert itself; Smriti 
texts began to lose their hold, and reformers could point out earlier 
and more authoritative works which permitted widow remar- 
riage. The angle of vision of society of looking to the problem’ 
is rapidly changing; the thinking section now frankly recognises 
that the cause of the widow marriage is a just one, deserving the 

sympathy and support of all humane persons. The ascetic and 
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puritanical atmoshphere, which isa sine qua non for the suc- 
cessful working of the ban on widow marriage, has now comple- 
teley disppeared from society, probably never to return. The 
age of reason has returned which refuses to preseribe a course for 
the widows, which widowers are unwilling and unable to follow. 
Theauthority of later Smritis, which prohibit the widow marriage, 
is being questioned in the light of the earlier Smritis and Srutis, 
which permit it. The closer study of social data and statistics is 
revealing that society becomes an unconscious party to great 
moral inequities by refusing its sanction to  remarriages. 
All these factors are now operating with full force and helping the 
cause of the widow remarriage. There is, however, much up- 
hill work still to be done; the number of widows under the age of 
15 was as high as 3, 16, 926 in the census of 1931, it has only slightly 
dicreased in the census of 1951. It cannot be denied that alarge 
number of them may be anxious and yet unable to remarry. 


'TONSURE 


The custom of the tonsure of widows, which is a very ugly and 
unfortunate one, is of recent origin and growth. The motive 
underlying it was to make the outward appearance of the widow 
in harmony with the ideal of renunciation (sarinyasa), that she was 
expected to follow. Monks and nuns used to shave their heads; 
it was felt that widows should do the same. It was hoped that 
this would help in creating an ascetic atmosphere around her, so 
necessary for her resolution to lead a celibate life. The proce- 
dure was calculated to destroy the beauty of face; it was thought 
that it would incidentally afford the widow a greater protection 
against the unwanted attentions of undesirable charac- 
ters. 

We have seen above that both Niyoga and remarriage were 
own to c. 500 A.D. The custom of ton- 
arisen upto that time. Among the 


permitted to the widow d 


sure could obviously have not 
duties of widows which are described at great length in early 
Smritis, the shaving of the head does never figure. Some autho- 
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rities interdict the decoration of the hair;! this shows that the hair 
was there on the head and was not shaved. The widowed daugh- 
ters-in-law of Dhritarashtra are expressly described in the epic 
ashaving the hair on the head decently arranged.? There was 
clearly no tonsure in vogue. Epigraphic evidence shows that 
during widowhood, the curly hair of women used to become 
straight?; this shows that only the oiling of hair was stopped. 
It is thus clear from the above data that widows used to keep 
their hair, but they were not allowed to oil, decorate or arrange 
them in any luxurious or fashionable manner. 

When precisely the custom of tonsure came into vogue is not 
easy to determine. Epigraphic and Smriti evidence cited above 
shows that the custom was not in vogue down to the 9th century 
A.D. Some Smritis like that of Vedavyasa, which are probably 
later than this period, begin to recommend that if a widow 
does not become a Sati, she should tonsure her head.* It was 
argued that the braid of hair, if continued by the widow, would 
result in the husband being put in bondage through it in the 
other world. The prohibition of Niyoga and remarriage, 
which began to be fully operativeat this period, gave a further 
impetus to the custom. Medieval writers like Madhava and 
Anantadeva recommend the custom, and it is referred to by 
several European merchants and travellers from the 16th 
century downwards. It was quite common in the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. We may, therefore, conclude that the custom 
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became general from about 1200 A.D. Probably it was first 
confined to the Brahmana class, and was then gradually extend- 
cd to the rest of society. It was, however, more common in 
southern than in northern India. 

Among Jains and Buddhists, nuns used to be shaved. The 
custom of the tonsure of widows seems to have been borrowed 
from this practice. At any rate it smacked of a heterodox ten- 
dency to some orthodox thinkers, and they proceeded to oppose 
it on that account tooth and nail. This was the case with the 
§rivaishnavas of southern India, many of whose Samhitas 
prohibit tonsure of women in express and decisive terms.! The 
prohibition extends to both maidens and widows. The question 
of the tonsure of maidens would arise only if they wanted to be- 
come nuns, availing themselves of the permission given in Buddh- 
ism and Jainism. The opposition of Srivaishnavas to the 
custom was most vehement; they declare that a woman who 
shaved her head would go to the most terrible hell; she would 
become a Chandali in a subsequent life. The most advisable 
course for a widow, therefore, was to continue to have her hair 
till her death. This opposition, however, was of no avail, for 
eventually the custom spread even among the Vaishnavas of 
south India. 


The custom to tonsure 
last century. A widow was regarded as impure and ineligible for 
as long as she had 


was quite common till the end of the 


association with religious rites and functions 
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not removed her hair. Orthodox people would not take any water 
or food touched by her. 

Hindu reformers launched a most determined attack against 
the custom in the nineties of the last century. Prin. Agarkar’s 
articles against the custom created a ferment in Maharashtra. 
Society began to realise that the custom, far from protecting 
widows, was often exposing them to the mercies of most unscrupu- 
lous persons. The custom began to disappear rapidly in the first 
quarter of the 20th century . At present it has practically died 
down in towns and cities. It still lingers in rural areas, but 
there also its days are numbered. 


A RESUME 


Let us now take a general resume of the position of the widow 
from age to age. We find that down to c. 300 B.C., her position 
on the whole was fairly satisfactory. The prehistoric custom of 
Sati having died down, she was not required to immolate herself 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. If she was disinclined to 
tead a life of celibacy, she could either contract a second marriage 
or have recourse to Niyoga, the latter hardly differing from the 
former in earlier times. The custom of tonsure was absolutely 
unknown. Her only disability was a proprietary one; as we shall 
See in the chapter IX, she was not regarded as an heir to her 
husband's property. This was, however, more or less a theoreti- 
cal disability. Niyoga and remarriage being common, it was 
very rare for a widow not to have a son 3 so what she could not 
claim as an heir to her husband, she could get as a guardian of 
her minor son. 

From c. 300 B.C. the position of the widow began to deterio- 
rate. Sati custom began gradually to come into vogue in Ksha- 
triya circles. Secular and religious Hindu thinkers opposed its 
rivival, andforsome centuries they were able to check its spread. 
Eventually, however, their opposition proved of no avail and 
the custom spread to all sections of the community. Society 
began to come undera progressively greater influence of ascetic 
views and ideals and asa result, the customs of both Niyoga 
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and remarriage began to become gradually unpopular at about 
the beginning of the Christian era. Widows, not inclined to lead 
a celibate life, could however have recourse either to Niyoga 
or remarriage down to c. 500 A.D. "Thereafter, however, the 
force of public opinion made it difficult for them to do so. 
Niyoga came to be definitely forbidden for the present age. Remar- 
riages of child widows continued to be permitted till about 1000 
A.D., but soon thereafter even this concession was withdrawn. 

Widows came to be regarded as inauspicious; they could not 
be present at the marriages of even their own children. They 
had to lead a dreary life of enforced celibacy, and society did not 
show much sympathy to them. Many widows waded through 
their unwanted life, supported by such solace as religion could 
afford them. Some summoned the necessary fortitude and pre- 
ferred to escape from life through the frightful door of the Sati 
custom, which consequently began to become commoner. A 
few found it impossible to follow either course and lapsed into a 
life of ignominy and immorality. 

The only direction in which a change for the better took place 
in the condition of the widow after c. 200 A.D. was the question 
of the rights of inheritance. When a large number of widows 
were leading a life characterised by high moral fervour, remaining 
true to the memory of their departed consorts, society found it 
necessary to make provision for their suitable maintenance. 
Joint families, of which they were members, were no doubt morally 
bound to provide for their maintenance, but it was felt that 
widows should be given a life estate in the property of their 
late husbands in order to enable them to lead a peaceful and 
retired life. This concession, however, was given only to those 
widows, whose husbands had separated from the joint family. It 
was only Bengal, which extended it to all widows. This ques- 
tion, however, will be discussed at length in Chapter IX. 

From c. 1000 A.D. the condition of the widow further dete- 
riorated. The custom of tonsure came into vogue. The motives 


for its adoption may have been good, but its consequences were 


often disastrous. The custom of Sati now began to appeal more 
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and more to all classes of society. As a consequence, some- 
times even unwilling widows were driven to follow it owing to 
the force of public opinion. Sometimes on rare occasions even 
child widows were burnt, lest they should go astray and bring 
disgrace to their families. Society had become quite callous, 
It is true that a very large number of widows voluntarily as- 
cended funeral pyres, but society had no moral right to hold up 
a custom for admiration, which was likely to result in the burning 
alive of even a few innocent and unwilling human beings. Reason, 
however, had ceased to weigh with Hindu society at this time, 
as it did before in an earlier age. Authority counted for every- 
thing, and authority too-of the most recent texts. 

The above survey will show that it was but natural that wi- 
dowhood should have been regarded with the greatest appre- 
hension by Hindu women. The widow did not receive much 
intelligent sympathy from society as a whole. If she continued 
to live in the family of her husband, she had to work as a drudge; 
if she lived separately, she was given a pittance as her maintenance.! 
She had to spend her life with her head shaven and arms bared; 
she was an outcaste on festive occasions, —a bad omen, her very 
sight being regarded as most inauspicious.? A lady apprehending 
to be widowed observes in the Mahabharata that a widow is 
pounced on all sides by the wicked like a piece of flesh by the 
birds of prey. The greatest danger that can overcome a woman 
is widowhood, says the Ramayana.^ In the earlier period, 
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when the Sati custom was unknown and remarriage were allowed; 
her lot was somewhat better; nevertheless she was regarded as 
inauspicious. Later on, it became positively unbearable. 
It was a remarkable amount of fortitude and resignation, streng- 
thened by the solace of religion and the belief in Karman, which 
enabled the Hindu widow to pass through her dreary life; A vast 
majority of them dedicated themselves to ‘religious and spiritual 
pursuits. Service of the family and society was their motto. They 
were a source of inspiration to all around them on account of 
their self-sacrifice, disinterested service and devotion to spiritual 
pursuits. Some, however, found this ideal too difficult to follow, 
and it was a great pity that society should have failed to take 
proper steps to facilitate their remarriage. The spirit of the 
times, however, rendered such a move impossible. 


CHAPTER VI 
WOMEN AND PUBLIC LIFE 


We have so far dealt with the position of women with refer. 
ence to their family life. Modern readers, however, would be 
naturally anxious to know what facilities were afforded to women 
in ancient India to take part in publiclife and activities. Could 
they at all come out in public, or were they condemned to a 
Purda! life ? If they were allowed to move freely in society, 
what were the spheres in which they used to take an active part ? 
Were there any careers open to them? If so, which ? Could 
they take any partinthe administration of the country? Weshall 
now proceed to discuss these questions. 


PURDA SYSIEM 


Considerable discussion has been going on as to. whether the 
Purda system was prevalent in ancient India or not. There is 
a divergence of opinion on the point. Some hold that it was 
quite unknown in the pre-Muslim days. Others maintain that 
Hindu ladies used to wear veils even before the advent of the 
Mahomadens. The available evidence on the point is of a 
dubious nature, and can be manipulated to support either 
view. It therefore requires a very careful scrutiny. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the Purda was unknown 
down to c. 100 B.C. In Indo-Iranian times women could move 
quite freely in Society, and manage the family farms if necessary.” 
The same was the case in the Vedic age. Wehaveshown already 
how girls were often educated along with boys (ante, p. 14.) We 
have also shown how love marriages would take place not in- 
frequently, and how youths could approach their sweethearts 
to win their love, and how both would often go together to sec 
1. The Anglo-Indian spelling ‘Purdah’ is 
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shows and sports (ante, pp. 66-8). All this would not have been 
possible if the Purda system had been observed in society by 
maidens. 

Nor did the things change after the marriage. The Vedic 
marriage hymn requires the bride to be shown to all the assem- 
bled guests at the end of the marriage ritual.1_ The hope was 
further expressed that the bride should be able to speak with 
composure in public assemblies down to her old age." The pre- 
sence of ladies in social and public gatherings was a normal 
feature in the Vedic times. It was quite welcome to society. 
Whenever anything charming or graceful is to be described, 
Vedic poets usually think of the gaily attired lady, going out 
for a function, as the standard object of comparison (R. V., IV, 
58, 7; X, 168, 2; etc). From the Nirukta, (c. 500 B.C.), we learn 
that ladies used to go out to courts of law to establish their 
claims of inheritance (III, 5). Thereis no reference to any Purda 
arrangement being made for their attendance. Nor does Rig- 
veda Y, 167, 3 contain any reference to the Purda system;* The 
laddle, now being dipped into the ghee pot and then being 
taken out and brought forward to pourits contents into the sacri- 
ficial fire, is compared in this verse to a lady, now remaining in 
the privacy of her house, and then coming out in public to 
attend a meeting. 

The earliest reference to the Purda system is to be found in the 
present version of the epics (c. 100 B.C.). There we see that some 
kind of Purda was observed in certain royal families, which felt, 
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probably on account of a notion of prestige, that royal ladies 
should not come within the gaze of vulgar eyes. At the time 
when Sità setout with her husband for'the forest through the pub- 
lic thoroughfares of Ayodhya, a regret is expressed in the Rama- 
Jana that a lady, who had so far not been seen even by the spirits 
of the sky, should now become the object of public gaze.! A simi- 
lar observation occurs in the Mahābhārata also at the time of 
Dhritarashtra’s departure to forest.2 The Rdmdyana further 
observes that there is no objection if women come out in public 
on the occasions of marriages, svayarvaras, sacrifices and public 
calamities.? It would follow from this that they should remain 
in Purda in normal life. : 

It would appear that all the three passages above referred to, 
are interpolations of a later age, when the Purda system was intro- 
duced in a few royal families. For the other data in the epics 
themselves go against the prevalence of the Purda. Thus when 
Kau$alya, Kaikeyi and Sumitra go out to Chitraküta to induce 
Ràma.to return to Ayodhya, they move in public without any 
veil. Sita herself feels no embarrassment of a Purda lady, when 
she is going out through the streets of Ayodhya. In the forests 
too, which were infested with demons and enemies, she is moving 
about without any veil. Were she using a veil, her beauty could 
not have been seen by Sürpanakhà and reported by her to her 
brother Ravana. So the poet's observation that Sita had not been 
seen even by thespirits of the sky is simply a poetic exaggeration 
made to heighten the pathos of her banishment to forest life. 
Draupadi’s public appearance in the gambling hall presupposes an 
entire absence of the Purda. She no doubtshows some reluctance 
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to go there, not because she was observing the Purda, but because 
she was in the monthly period. Neither Kunti nor Gandhari is 
seen to be observing it. In the story of king Poshya, narrated 
in the Mahabharata (I, 1-3), we find the student Uttanka pro- 
ceeding to the queen in her haremin order to beg her earings for 
presenting them to his teacher's wife. This would not have been 
possible, if there were Purda in the king's palace. Apart from 
the verses referred to in the last paragraph, the epics show no 
acquaintance with the Purda system. They are therefore likely 
to be later additions, made with the desire to heighten the pathos 
of the departure of Sita and Dhritarashtra to forest. 

It would however appear that soon after the beginning of 
the Christian era, a section of society began to advocate a 
greater seclusion for women. This was more particularly the 
case in royal families, where the notion began to prevail 
that royal ladies shouid not come within the public gaze. 
In some Jatakas, we find queens moving in covered carriages 
(V. 439, VI,pp. 31, 33, 167, 498), but in others we see them moving 
freely and talking with ministers and other officers (VI. pp. 23 9, 
300). Purda makes its appearance in some dramas of Bhāsa (c. 200 
A.D.). In his Pratimā we find Sita coming on the stage 
with a veil, though subsequently Rama asks her to remove it in 
order to allow the weeping citizens to have a parting glance 
of the princess, whom they adored so much. The widowed 
queens of Daégaratha are also seen in this drama to be moving 
with a veil, when they go out to see the gallery of royal statues. 


This prevents even Bharata from recognising them. In the 
admavati does not observe any Purda during 
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The Wagananda of Harsha (625 A.D.) also shows that maidens 
were expected to wear no veil; it was donned only after the 
marriage. The commentary on the Dhammapada (c. 300 A.D.) 
shows that ladies were covering their faces when out on travel 
and that the girls of marriageable age were also segregated and 
not allowed to be approached by male servants. In the 
Mahdviracharit of Bhavabhüti (c. 750 A.D.), we find Rama 
advising Sità to put on a veil, when she was about to approach 
Parasurama to pay him her respects. Some medieval poets 
like Màgha observe how the beauty of the faces of ladies could be 
visualised only for a moment, when their veils happened to 
slip accidentally.4 

It would therefore appear that by about 300 A.D. some royal 
families were beginning to think it desirable that their ladies 
should be seen only by the select few; when moving in public 
they should put on a veil. The royal example was being imitated 
by a few families in higher and fashionable society; in the 
Mrichchhakatika we find the courtesan Vasantsena being offered 
a veil, when she was raised to the status of a respectable lady at 
the end of the drama. 

This view was, however, shared only by a small section of 
society, perhaps confined to Northern India. It appeared as al- 
together irrational to women in general, who began to oppose it 
with all their might. From the Lalitavistara we learn that when 

Gopa, the bride-elect of the Buddha, was betrothed to him, she 
was advised to wear a veil. She refused to follow the course 
observing that the pure in thought require no such artificial 
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protection! 

This rational opposition, which the Purda System was receiv- 
ing from spirited ladies, resulted in the system not becoming 
popular for several centuries. It may have been prevailing in 
afew royal families, but their number was very small. It was 
probably confined to a few royal houses of northern India. 
Sculptures and paintings of the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian era do not at all disclose any veils over ladies’ faces. The 
sculptures at Sanchi in Central India, for instance, show that the 
women of the 2nd century B.C. could seea procession from the 
balconies of their houses without covering their faces with veils 
(Plate I). The same was the case in the Deccan during the 5th 
and 6th centuries A.D., as may be gathered from several pain- 
tings at Ajanta.? This is clearly incompatible with the Purda 
system. Ajanta supplies further and more significant evidence 
to show that the Purda was altogether unknown in the Deccan at 
this time. We find queen Mayadevi seated in the open court 
without any veil, when astrologers are being consulted about 
the implications of her dream.* The wise minister Vidhura 
Pandita delivers his sermons to royal ladies, none of whom cares 
to veil her face in his presence.! Both at Sanchi and Ajanta we 
come across mixed throngs of men and women moving together 
instreets and participating in worship at public temples (Plate 
II); women are, however, not to be.seen wearing any veils. To 
show a veil round the face may be rather difficult for a sculptor, 
but not at all for a painter. If therefore we see even married 
women moving about in public without any Purda in Ajanta 
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paintings, the conclusion is irresistible that it was hardly much 
in vogue even in the higher and fashionable sections of society, 
The evidence of sculptures and paintings is corroborated by 
the data of Dharmaśāstra and classical Sanskrit literature. 
Several Smritis like those of Manu and Yajfiavalkya lay down 
detailed rules about the life of women, but they nowhere lay down 
that women were not to go out except when properly veiled, 
In most of the Sanskrit dramas, we do not find any traces of 
the Purda system. The plots of the Sakuntala and the Méalaii- 
Madhava, for example, would not have been possible in a Purda- 
ridden society. In the first Act of the Sakuntala the maidens do 
not cover their faces with veils, even when they see and converse " 
with Dushyanta. In the  Malat-Madhava the heroine and 
her numerous friends go out to the temple without any veil what- 
soever; the hero is thus able to perceive the maddening beauty 
of the heroine and falls inlove withher. Similarly in the Kādam- 
bari of Bana, neither Mahasveta nor Kadambari, nor any of 
their numerous friends and attendants observe any Purda. 
From the Meghaduta (I, 26) we learn that women of Ujjayini 
used to go to the Sipra for sport in water at the time of bath. 
This would not have been possible if the Purda were in vogue 
there. Yuan Chuang has given an intimate picture of the Hindu 
society of the 7th century A.D., but he nowhere refers to the 
Purda system. We learn from him that Rajyaéri, the widowed 
sister of Harsha, used to come out without a veil in her brother’s 
court. The Rdjatarangini gives a detailed account of the life in 
the Kashmir court and palace during the period 700-1150 A.D.; 
but we can nowhere get any references to the Purda in it. Abu 
Zaid, an Arabian traveller of the early 10th century, has noted 
that in most of the courts in India queens appeared in public 
without any veils (Elliot and Dowson, I, P. 11). It is there- 
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fore clear that the Purda was confined to a very small section of 
the ruling classes down to the 10th century A.D. 

Though in Hindu society as a whole there was nothing like 
the modern Purda system in existence, there were certain res- 
trictions on the movements of women. They could go out to 
visit their friends and relations, but decorum required that they 
should not stay at their houses for the night, or when their busi- 
ness was over. They were to observe a certain amount of reserve 
in the presence of strangers. They could speak with merchants 
and doctors and transact the necessary business, but they were 
to be circumspect while dealing with unknown persons. They 
could receive male guests, but they were relieved of this duty, 
if there were male relatives in the family to discharge it. 
There were here and there some jealous husbands, who would 
not allow their wives to go out without their permission 
to see shows and amusements (ArthaSastra, III, 3), but they were 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Though there was no Purda system, women who felt them- 
selves to be in a rather helpess condition, would often avoid 
going out in public. Such was the case of widows and maidens 
without proper guardians, and of married women, whose husbands 
had gone out ona journey.) Thus in the Svapnavdsavadaita of 
Bhàsa, queen Padmavati observes that it was but natural for 
Tāpasī to avoid strangers, because her husband was out ona 
journey?. If it was necessary for such women to work for their 
bread; Kautilya lays down that the Superintendent of the Wea- 
ving Department should make arrangements to send cotton 
totheirhomes for being spun into thread. They were not 
required to go to his office, unless they chose to do so (II, 23). 
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When they moved out, or had to converse with strangers, they 
used to put on a veil. When their guardians returned, they 
used to discard it. 

To conclude, we find that even in pre-Muslim times there 
was a section in society from c. 100 B.C. which advocated the 
use of the veil for royalladies for the purpose of increasing their 
prestige. There is, however, no evidence to prove that a large 
section of royal families observed this custom during the Hindu 
period. Women of richer classes led a more sheltered life than 
what would be welcomed by the educated ladies today. This is 
shown by the terms antahpuram ‘inner apartment’ and avarddha 
‘place without access’ used to denote the harem in the palace. 
Strangers were not expected to enter it. Women themselves 
would often retire into seclusion, when they found that their 
natural guardians were not with them. With their return, 
they would again begin to move out as usual, of course with due 
regard to decorum and propriety. 3 

Even in the Kathasaritsagara, written towards the end of the 
llth century A.D., there are hardly any traces of the Purda. 
In the story of Arthalobha (III, 286) we find a lady participating 
in mercantile business. Polygamous kings occasionally attempt- 
ed to introduce some seclusion in their harems, but they were 
strongly and successfully opposed by their queens. Thus in the 
story of Ratnaprabha, we find the heroine protesting to her 
husband against his view that even his own friends should not 
enter her apartments. ‘I consider’, says she, ‘that the strict 
seclusion of women is a folly produced by jealousy. It is of no 
use whatsoever. Women of good character are guarded only 
by their own virtue and nothing else.’2 

"There are absolutely no traces of any Purda observed within 
the family in the Hindu period. It was the regular duty of a 
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daughter-in-law to pay her respects to elderly relations by bow- 
ing at their feet. There is nothing whatsoever in our tradition 
or literature to suggest that the father-in-law or the elder bro- 
ther-in-law could not see the face of a daughter-in-law or a 
younger sister-in-law, as is the case now under the Purda system 
in northern India. 

The general adoption of the Purda system by the ruling and 
aristocratic families of Hindu community is subsequent to the 
advent of the Muslim rule. It was accepted by Hindu society 
partly in imitation of the manners of the conquerors, and partly 
asan additional protection for the women folk. Inthe Muslim 
ruling families the Purda was so strict that a message had to 
pass through three intermediaries before it could reach the 
desired person in the zenana (7. A. S. B., 1935, p. 246). The Hindu 
chiefs and nobles followed the example of their overlords in 
theirown harems. This happened almost universally in northern 
India, where the Muslim rule and culture were in ascendancy 
fora long time. In the Deccan, the Muslim influence was 
superficial, and so the Purda system got no footing in the Hindu 
society there. It was, however, introduced in their families by 
the Maratha rulers with a desire to render themselves as respec- 
table as the Muslim kings whom they had supplanted. 

There were some further causes to facilitate the general adop- 
tion of the custom at about 1200 A.D. As a rule Hindu women at 
this time were illiterate and inexperienced. The times were 
unsettled, there was a general feeling of insecurity and Hindu life 
and honour did not count for much in the eyes of the conquerors. 
The Purda afforded some additional protection to beautiful 
women while out onjourney from the covetous eyes ofan unscrupu- 
lous soldiery. It was therefore welcomed by Hindu women. 
They did not protest against it as Ratnaprabha, a heroine in 
the Kathdsaritsagara, had done before. (p. 174). . 

The Purda system became quite common among rich Hindu 
families of Bengal, Bihar and U. P. in the 15th) and) the 
16th centuries. Both Vidyapati and Chaitanya refer to it. 
When the wives of Raja Rudra Pratap Singh of Buri-camie to aes 
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Chaitanya, they travelled in covered litters. In Rajputana the 
custom became universal in the ruling families. It was regard- 
ed as an essential insignia of respectability and high breeding, 
As a consequence, down to the present century, persons who had 
risen in wealth and importance were anxious to introduce Purda 
in their family in order to command respectability. Women 
of the peasant and working classes could of course not afford 
to remain in seclusion; they had to move out for their daly 
work. They used to move the lapel of their saris slightly over 
their faces when a stranger passed by them. 

The above survey of the history of the Purda system would 
show that it was confined to small sections of Hindu society 
down to the beginning of the 11th century A. D. In most strata of 
the community, therewas no seclusion of women and they could 
take afair part in the social life around them. They could 
move about with a fair degree of freedom in the earlier period. 
They could visit temples and monasteries to listen to religious 
discourses. They could go to:see shows in the company of their 
friends and lovers. These visits afforded convenient opportu- 
nities to young people, anxious to settle in matrimony. In 
urban areas women could go out to public parks for sport and 
recreation. A fifth century inscription describes the parks of the 
city of Mandsore in Central India as full of young ladies sing- 
ing gleefully.1 Inthe Ramayana we are told that when peace and 
order prevail in society, maidens go out in the evening to gaf- 
dens for play and recreation (II, 67, 17). Ladies in high families 
could even take part in dramas that were to be shown to a limited 
audience. 

The situation gradually changed with the lowering of the 
marriage age. Inexperienced and uneducated wives became 
incapable of taking part in many of the activities ` mentioned 
above. Naturally husbands began to claim and excercise 4 
greater control over them which proved detrimental to their 
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participation in the social and public life and activities. Jealous 
husbands with narrow outlook would not allow their wives to 
mix freely with the outside world. This created an atmosphere 
favourable for the spread of the theory that women should lead 
a life ofseclusion. During the Hindu period, however, the theory 
found acceptance only in a very small number of ruling families. 
With the advent of the Muslim rule it gained a powerful impetus 
owing to the culture and example of the conquerors. Women 
were ill-fitted to fight for their earlier freedom on account of their 
inexperience and ignorance and submitted to the new order. 

It may be, however, pointed out that seclusion of women was 
not confined to India alone. In Athens at c. 500 B.C. women 
could not meet their husband’s guests, or go outside the house 
without proper guards (E. R. E., Vol. V, p. 735). A bride- 
groom could not see his bride before marriage in the cultural 
capital of ancient Greece owing to the strict conventions under 
which women lived (Ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 445). A character in 
one ofthe plays of Menander says, ‘A free woman should be 
bounded by the street door'. At Sparta women had separate 
apartments and could not be present at a banquet. In ancient 
Assyria veil was worn by all married women, harlots and con- 
cubines being regarded as ineligible for it. In Persia also seclu- 
sion of women had become quite common before the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Bible lays down that women should 
not speak in public at the Church. Ifthey had any difficul- 
ties, they were to ask their husbands at home, for ‘it is a shame 
for women to speak in the Church’ (I Corithians, 14, 34-5). Early 
Church Fathers held similar views. Tertullian says, ‘For a 
virgin of virtuous habits every public appearance with an un- 
veiled face was equivalent to suffering a rape'.! Clement of 
Alexandria says, ‘Let the woman be entirely covered, unless’ 
she happens to be at home. She will not ünite another to fall 
into asin by uncovering her face’.2 In Russia soon after the intro- 
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duction of Christianity the Terem system was introduced, which 
shut out women from friends and foes alike. In the 16th cen- 
tury wives and daughters of noblemen could not be seen even 
by their own brothers and other near relations (Halle, Women 
in Soviet Russia, p. 11). 

To come to modern times, we find that in the west also women 
lived under strict conventions till quite recent times. Down to 
1850 A.D. in England a woman could not take a walk, much less 
a journey, alone; nor could she ask a fellow worker to visit her, 
unless that fellow worker happened to be not only a girl, but also 
a member of familiar family. It was almost scandalous for a 
woman to address a public meeting. When two ladies spoke at 
a meeting convened for the purpose of supporting the women’s 
cause in 1869, a member of Parliament said, ‘Two ladies, wives 
of members of this Parliament, had recently disgraced themselves 
by speaking in public.” When the House of Commons was built. 
in 1844, it was with great difficulty that a Ladies’ Gallery was 
sanctioned. It was, however, decided to put a grille before it 
in order to screen the occupants from the public gaze. This 
grille was removed only in 1918.1 

The above survey of the Purda system shows that the seclu- 
sion of woman was quite common in most of the eastern and 
western civilisations down to quite recent times. Owing to the 
continuance of the medieval atmosphere and the advent and 
dominence of the Muslim civilisation, India has continued to 
cling to the custom down to modern times. In recent years, 
however, the Purda custom has begun to beat a precipitate re- 
treat. Social reformers and medical practitioners have been 
long pointing out its evil consequences. The education, which 
women have now begun to receive in larger and larger numbers, 
is proving fatal to the custom. Strange though it may apppear 
at first sight, the Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience mo- 
vements have helped a good deal in the annihilation of the Purda. 
They inspired many Purda ladies to come out in the public to 
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take part in the political movement, and their example had a 
magnetic influence. It may be confidently prophesied that in a 
generation the Purda custom would be completely banished from 
Hindu society. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


We have seen above that for a long time there was no Purda 
in Hindu society and women used to receive education of a fairly 
advanced type. Let us see now whether they could follow any 
careers, if urged by a natural inclination or forced by adverse 
circumstances. 

In the Vedic period the Aryans were mostly occupied in 
military or semi-military activities, as they were engaged in the 
task of subjugating the country. They had therefore to rely 
upon a greater degree of cooperation from women than was 
necessary in later times. Women used to take an active part in 
agriculture and in the manufacture of bows, arrows, and other 
war material. Samhitas also refer to famale workers in dying, 
embroidery and basket-making. It is interesting to note that the 
Vedic Samhitás have special words to denote female workers 
in the above crafts, which have disappeared in the later litera- 
ture. This circumstance would show that women even in higher 
circles were manufacturing bows and arrows, cloth and baskets 
in the Vedic period, but gave up these plebian professions in 
later times. Women in the lower strata of society, however, 
continued to weave cloth, prepare baskets, and participate in 
agriculture as before. 

In the post Vedic period there were two or three professions 
open to women in the higher sections of society. 

The teaching career was the most common. 'This is quite clear 
from the coining of a separate word to distinguish a lady teacher 
from a teacher's wife. The latter was by courtesy called. Achar- 
anyi,’ but if a woman was herself a teacher, she was to be desig- 
nated ‘Acharya’. As we have already shown, some of these lady 
teachers would specialise even in abstrause and difficult branches 
like theology and philosophy. Lady teachers teaching grammar, 
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poetry and literature must have been more common. It is not 
improbable that among their pupils, occasionaly there might 
have been male students as well. Some of the lady teachers 
were remarkable for their eloquence and depth. 

Women were admitted into Buddhism and Jainism as nuns 
and were allowed to preach. Some of them like Dhamma- 
dinnà developed into remarkably eloquent and successful 
preachers, as can be inferred from the unstinted encomium 
showered upon them by the Buddha. 

Medical career was selected by some women. Among the 
works translated into Arabic in the 8th century A.D. there was 
one on midwifery written by a Hindu lady, whose name appears 
as Rusa in the Arabic grab. Lady doctors in the past, like 
those in the modern age, seem to be usually specialising in 
midwifery. Itis, however, difficult to make an exact estimate 
about their number in society. Even at present there are se- 
veral lady doctors in moffusil treating patients on Ayur- 
vedic lines. Their number in the past could not have been a 
negligible one. 

In the realm of business we find that women had no disabi- 
lities. They do not figure in the list of persons declared incom- 
petent for entering into a valid contract. Women in lower 
classes and commercial and industrial circles used to take an 
active part in carrying on the business transactions of their 
families. They could even pledge their husband’s credit and enter 
into contracts on their behalf (Yaj. IL, 47; Vishnu, VI, 31). We 
have unfortunately no evidence to show what part ladies in higher 
circles used to take in the business of their families. Probably, 
then as nów, they lagged behind their humbler sisters. 

We have seen in ChapterI that music was cultivated by 
Jadies in cultured families since very early times. Ladies, who could 
sing or dance, were much admired. Was then music open as à 
carcer to ladies in respectable families ? The answer is probably 
in the negative. We nowhere come across respectable ladies 
as music teachers. Girls in royal and rich families were usually 
coached either by male musicians or by dancing girls. It may 
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be further pointed out that when early marriages came into 
vogue, it was not possible for ladies in cultured families to get the 
necessary proficiency in music before their marriage. Music as 
a career was not possible after the marriage owing to the progres- 
sively stringent ideas about decorum and seclusion. 

When child marriages became the order the day, women 
in cultured families ceased to be connoissours of or even aquaini- 
ed with the arts of vocal and instrumental music and dancing. 
These fine arts became the exclusive accomplishments of the 
courtesan class. 

Courtesans had a peculiar position in ancient India. As 
persons who had sacrificed what was regarded as specially 
honorable in a woman, they were held in low estimation. But 
society treated them with a certain amount of consideration as 
the custodians of fine arts, which had ceased to be cultivated 
elsewhere in society. Men, who had a liking and love for music 
and dancing, could not find delight in the company of their own 
wives, who ceased to possess these accomplishments from c. 400 
B. C. Though despised in one sense, courtesans began to be res- 
pected for their achievements in fine arts. Famous capitals 
like Vaisali and Rajgriha had chief courtesans of their own, who 
were often formally installed in their position by the state with 
due pomp and ceremony. Ambapalli, the chief courtesans of 
Vaisali (in northern Bihar) in the days of the Buddha, excited 
considerable admiration in the contemporary society. Noted 
for her beauty and accomplishments, possessed of considerable 
wealth, her pomp and pageant was in no way inferior to that of 
a member of the Senate of the Lichchhavi Republic. The 
Buddha did not deem it inappropriate to accept her invitation 
for a lunch and the gift of a mango groove for his Order. Salavati, 
Ambapalli’s contemporary and competitor at Rajagriha (in 
Southern Bihar), enjoyed an equally high status. These chief 
courteasans had their own train of singers and dancing girls 
and were as extravagant in charging fess as in spending their 
earnings. Stories in Jatakas further show that besides being good 
artists, they were often noted for their constancy as well. One 
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Jataka narrates how a courtesan became very poot because she 
waited for three years fora youth, who had paid her 3000 rupees, 
During this long period she did not accept even a betel leaf from 
another man (IV 248-9). Vasantasena in the Mrichchhkatika is 
another example of character and constancy among girls born in 
the courtesan families. Probably the majority of this class did not 
possess these virtues; nevertheless they enjoyed a certain status 
because men of wealth and position, who had aesthetic tastes, 
could find delight only in their company. 

The numerical Strength of the class of singing girls was fairly 
strong. Throughout her history India has -been studded with 
small princes and princelings, who have been accustomed to 
extend a liberal patronage to singers and dancers. In the royal 
courts of the ancient and medieval periods a large number of 
Singing girls were engaged as Chauri-bearers, betel-carriers, fan 
servants, etc. Besides the nominal duties indicated by their 
names, most of these women used to sing, 
dramas at the court, Dancing girls were a 
by the Secret Service Department. 


dance and even stage 
lso employed as spies 


Some women also served as parasol-bearers, door-keepers, 
guards and hair-dressers in royal courts. But these careers were 
probably not open to women from higher classes. 

When temples of Hindu gods came to be built and endowed 
on a magnificent scale, some people began to feel in course of 
time that there should be singing girls attached to shrines to 
play music on the occasions of the different services and worships 
of the day. The custom of the association of dancing girls with 
temples is unknown to Jataka literature. It isnot mentioned by 
by Greek writers; the Arthasastra, which describes in detail 
the life and duties of dancing girls, is silent about it (II, 27). The 
custom, however, had come into vogue by about the 3rd century 
A. D., for Kalidasa refers to dancing girls present in Mahakala 
temple of Ujjayini at the time of the evening worship (Megha- 
data, I, 35). Several Puranas also 
should be made to enlist the Services of singing girls to provide 
vocal and instrumenta] music at the time of divine services: These 
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singing girls were usually prostitutes, and we are pained to find 
that some of the Puranas should have gone to the extent of recom- 
mending the purchase of beautiful girls for their dedication to 
temples. One Purana goes to the extent of saying that the best 
way to win Süryaloka is to dedicate a bevy of prostitutes to a 
solar temple.? Childless parents would often vow to dedicate 
their first born child to a temple, thus increasing the number of 
temple girls.? 

This custom probably became quite common in the 6th cen- 
tury A. D., when most of the Puranas, containing a reference 
to it, seem to have been composed. In the 7th century Yuan 
Chwang saw numerous singing girls in the temple of the Sun at 
Multan. The Rdjatarangini (IV 31) attests to the existence of 
this custom in Kashmir from about the 7th century A.D. The 
famous temple of Somanatha is said to have employed 500 
dancing girls in order to provide music before the deity continu- 
ously throughout the day and night. Several incriptions from 
south India prove the association of dancing girls with temple 
service from about the 9th century A. D. When king Rajaraja 
built the Tanjore temple in the 10th century A. D., he provided 
for a temple service by no less than 400 dancing girls. 

The introduction of dancing girls in temples tended to lower 
their moral and spiritual atmosphere. Some people began to 
visit shrines not so much to pay their respects to deities, as to 
carry on their love intrigues with the singing girls employed there. 
To judge froma reference in the Kuftinimatam, we have to con- 
clude that sometimes this used to happen even in the famous 
temple of Visvanatha at Banaras.! The custom, when introdu- 
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ced, was therefore vehemently opposed by all the champions of 
social purity like Brahmanas and ascetics. Alberuni refers to 
this opposition and says that it proved of no avail, because the 
custom was championed by kings and members of the aristo- 
cracy (II, p. 157). A 10th century inscription from Rajapuatana 
confirms the statement of Alberuni. It records the express in- 
structions of a chieftain to his descendants that if the arrange- 
ment that he had made about the services of dancing girls at 
different temples was interfered withby ascetics and Brahmanas, 
they should be at once stopped (E. 7., XI, p. 28). It is therefore 
clear from this record that the opposition of the majority of the 
Brahmanas and puritanical ‘thinkers to the association of dan- 
cing girls with temples was so strong down to the 10th century that 
even kings were afraid that their arrangements may fail owing to 
the success of the puritanical crusade. It is thus clear that the 
Puranas, which recomend the employment of dancing girls in 
temples, represent the view of a minority of the Brahmana 
‘community, which in its zeal to provide pomp and splendour at 
temple service, failed to realise the natural effects of the new prac- 
tice on the moral and spiritual atmosphere of divine shrines. 
All the moral and religious leaders of the community, however, 
fought against this innovation. Their oppostion, however, 
proved of no avail. The royal support eventually succeeded: in 
making the custom general and popular. 


The modern Hindu public opinion is deadly opposed to the 
association of dancing girls with temple service. The dedica- 


tion of girls to temples was legally prohibited first in Madras ` 


State; it is not permissible now in any part ofthe Indian 


Republic. The custom has now disappeared from «ll parts of 
the country. 


Before concluding this section it is necessary to point out that 
the.association of dancing girls with temples was fairly common in 
several countries in ancient time. In Egypt temples of Osiris 
and Isis were crowded with dancing girls. At Corinth in Greece 
thousands of women used to dedicate themselves to Venus and 
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sell their bodies for the benefit of the temple. The custom was 
prevalent among the Herbrews and Babylonions as well. 


WOMEN AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


Let us now see what part women took in the administration 
of the country. Political thinkers were not unanimous as to 
whether it is desirable to permit women to become rulers of 
the state. One school saw no objection in allowing them to 
ascend the throne. There is a proposal in the Ramayana to 
offer the crown to Sita, when Rama was banished to the 
forest) It could not materialise owing to Sita’s determination 
to accompany her husband in his banishment. Bhishma advised 
Yudhishthira to sanction the coronations of the daughters of 
those kings, who had died in the war and left behind no male 
issues.? In one Jataka, we find a king of Banaras renouncing the 
world and his queen assuming the reins of administration at 
the request of the subjects (IV, p. 487). In Orissa when king 
Lalitabharanadeva and his son died towards the end of the 9th 
century A.D., the widowed queen mother was requested by the 
feudatories toaccept the sovereignty. In compliance to their 
request, we are told, she ascended the lion-throne like 
Katyayani and ruled till the birth of a grandson.* Queen 
Didda of Kashmir ruled that state for twenty two years, not as 
a regnant, but as a full sovereign. 

The examples of queens reigning independently in their own 
rights are however few. This is to be attributed to the fact that 
the school of the political thinkers, which like the Salique law, 
opposed the accession of women to the throne, was representing 
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the general opinion of society. It held that women Should not 
be made rulers, for on account of their natural limitations, they 
cannot become efficient administerators.2 We hardly come 
across any queens like Didda of Kashmir ruling independently 
in their own right. Megasthenes had no doubt heard of queen 
rulers in Pandya country, but that was because of the matriar- 
chal system prevailing in Malabar and the territory around, 
Hindu princess, even when entitled to the throne in their own 
rights, did not usually like to become the legal heads of their 
states in supersession of their husbands, whom they revered 
intensely. Their consorts usually became de jure as well as de 
facto heads of the government. Thus when Gauri, a Ratta 
princes who was an heir to a fiefdom in Karnatak, married a 
prince of Banahatta family in the 10th century, her husband 
became the ruler over her Principality ( 7. B. B. R. A. Aio oS 
P- 77). The Gupta history provides perhaps the only exception 
to the rule. The founder of the dynasty, Chandragupta I, was 
ruling the kingdom jointly with his Lichchhavi queen Kumara- 
devi. The names and effigies of both the king and the queen 
appear on their coins, along with the name of the Licchhavi 
clan from which the queen was descended. The same is the case 
with the coins of William III and Mary II, who were jointly 
ruling over England from 1689 to 1694. Political reasons, 
however, were responsible for this joint rule; in the case of the 
first Gupta emperor the Lichchhavis were too proud to allow their 
state to be marged in the Gupta empire on the marriage of 
their princess with Chandragupta; and so a compromise was 
arrived at, under which both the king and the queen were 
regarded as equal and joint rulers of the state. 
ever, when a princess with her own right to the 
her husband became the de jure ruler as well. 


Normally, how- 
throne married, 
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Though queens usually did not assume the reins of govern- 
ment when their husbands were alive, they did not hesitate to 
assume full control of the administration as regents, when their 
husbands died or sons were minors or taken prisoners. During 
the captivity of king Udayana of Kausambi, his mother had 
taken full charge of the administration. The way in which she 
discharged her duties excited the admiration of even experienced 
ministers.| Many dowager queen regents also are known to 
ancient Indian history. The queen of Masaga was directing 
the attack against Alexander the Great, when her husband was 
killed in the battle with the invader. In the second century B.C. 
queen Nayanika was at the head the administration of the exten- 
sive Sátavahana empire of the Deccan during the minority of 
herson.  Inthe 4th century A. D. Prabhavatigupta was direct- 
ing the Vakataka administration in Madhya Pradesh for 
more than 10 years after her husband's death as the Queen 
Regent for her minor son. In medieval Kashmir queen Sugan- 
dha was actively governing the country after the death of 
Sankaravarman. In Rajput history there are several instances of 
widowed queens carrying on the administration efficiently 
during the minority of their sons even in troublesome times. 
Thus when her husband Samarasi died on the battlefield along 
with Prithviraja in 1193 A. D. Kürmadevi took the administra- 
tion of Mevad in her own hands, and fought at the head of her 
troops resisting the invasion of Kutbu-d-din. Karnavati, one 
ofthe widows of Rana Sang, took a prominent part in the 
defence of Chitor, when it was attacked by Sultan Bahadur Shah 
of Gujrat. Her moving and inspiring address rekindled patrio- 
tism in a sullen and alienated nobility, which as a consequence . 
immediately mustered strong in the defence of the famous fort. 
The odds, however, were too heavy against the gallant defenders. 
Undaunted by the inevitable defeat that was starting them in 
the face, Jawahirbai, another queen of King Sanga, fought at the 
head of the army and died on the batue-field while defending 
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the castle. Many other similar instances of able queen regents 
can be given from the medieval Rajput history. 
In the Maratha history Tarabai of Kolhapur, Anubai of 
Ichalkaranji, Ahalyabai of Indore and Lakshmibai of Jhansi 
are well known for the skill, diplomacy, efficiency and bravery 
with which they carried on the government during their regen- 
cies. In spite of the most adverse circumstances Tarabai, the 
founder of the Kolhapur ruling family, showed remarkable grit 
and statesmanship in continuing and organising the Maratha 
opposition to Aurangzeb after the death of her husband 
Chhatrapati Rajaram in 1700 A. D. The fact that her oppo- 
nent had the resources of the whole ofIndia at her command 
did not deter her from her patriotic duty. During her regency 
ef 30 years (1745-1775 A.D.), Anubai Ghorpade of Ichalkaranji 
(near Kolhapur) conducted most efficiently the administration 
of her state. She used to participate in many of the campaigns 
of the Peshwas with her own forces. She was in fact the 
maker ofherstate and had inherited all the qualities of her 
illustrious father, Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath. Ahalyabai Holkar 
of Indore was entrusted with administrative duties by her 
father-in-law, Malharrao Holkar, when she was only 24. Her 
regency during 1766-1795 A. D. covered a critical and trouble- 
some period of Indian history. She, however, managed to steer 
the ship of her state clear of all shoals and rocks. While the rest 
ot the country was torn by wars, her dominions enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. Her extensive and judicious charities, her repairs 
and reconstrucitons of old and demolished temples, illustrated to 
the whole country how the Maratha rule stood for the revival 
and progress of Hindu culture. Queen Lakshmibai of Jhansi 
was a lady of ideal character and great administrative abilities. 
She was a trained soldier and a born general; the skill, bravery 
and generalship which she showed in fighting with the English 


against heavy odds have excited the admiration of friends and 
foes alike. 


1. Todd, Annals, I, p. 362. 
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Hindu kingdoms under lady regents were usually well go- 
verned. An Anglo Indian officer of long standing had observed 
to J. S. Mill that if a Hindu principahty was vigilantly and eco- 
nomically governed, if order was preserved. without oppression, 
if cultivation was extending and people prosperous, in three 
cases out of four he found it to be under a woman's rule. This 
high praise would show that Hindu queen regents were not mere 
figure heads of government, but used to actively guide -and 
supervise the state administration. 

Queens used to excercise a good deal of influence on the ad- 
ministration even when their husbands were ruling. They 
were often entrusted with most delicate missions and their 
advice was eagerly awaited. When Duryodhana was adamant 
in his resolution to go to war with his cousins, the last effort 
to dissuade him from his resolve was entrusted to his mother 
queen Gandhari. The influence which the masterly mind of 
Draupadi exercised upon the Pandavas and their policy is 
well known. Kunti sums up her inspiring and eloquent message 
to her sons by asking them to follow the advice of Draupadi. 
This shows how great was the confidence which was placed in 
her judgment by all her relatives. 

Inscriptions testify to several queens and princesses taking an 
active part in the administration. This was particularly the 
case with the Deccan. Thus Vijayabhattarika, the senior 
queen of king Chandraditya of the Chalukya family, was ruling 
over a portion of the Bombay Deccan by the middle of the 7th 

century. We have got a charter given by her in the 5th year of 
her reign (I. A., VII, p. 163). In 786 A. D. wefind Silamahadevi, 
the crowned queen of the Rashtraküta king Dhruva, making a 
land grant on her own authority (E. 7., XXII, p. E) Obviously 
she felt that being the crowned queen, she had an inherent right 
to issue”routine administrative orders without any reference to 
her huendi or, the latter may have expressly invested her with 
certain ruling powers, including the important power of making 
land grants. Revakanammadi, a daughter of the Rashtrakita 
king Amoghavarsha I and wife of Erraganga, was the governor 
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of the district of Edetore in 837 A. D. Maliladevi, a queen 
of SomeSvara Chalukya, was governing the extensive province 
of Banavasi in 1053 A. D. Ketaladevi, another queen of the 
same king, was the governor of the Agrahdra of Ponavad. Akka- 
devi, an elder sister of Jayasimha III, was ruling over the district 
, of Kinsukad in 1022 A. D. Kumkumadevi, a sister of Vijayaditya, 
was ruling over a portion of Dharwar district in Karnatak in 
1077 A. D. Lakshmidevi, the chief queen of Vikramaditya VI, 
(1075-1125 A. D.), was in charge of the administration of 18 
religious endowments.! Bammaladevi, queen of the Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana, was ruling over Asundi district in c. 
1125 A. D. Guntur district was being governed by Kàkatiya 
' queen Rudramba at the time of the visit of Marco Polo 
towards the end of the 13th century A. D. We have already 

referred to the great influence which Rajput wives and mothers 
| used to exercise over the internal and external policies of their 
husbands and sons. They often used to show remarkable origi- 
nality and presence of mind in the face of grave danger. Thus 
it was queen Padmini who suggested the device which secured 
the release of her husband. 

Let us now see what part ordinary women took in the ad- 
ministration of the country. There were democratic assem- 
bliesinthe Vedicage. The marriage hymn expresses the hope 
that the bride would be able to speak with composure and suc- 
cess in these public assemblies down to her old age. Itis thus 
probable that some ladies used to take an effective part in the 
public discussions of the democratic assemblies of the age. 
In the later Vedic period, the state of affairs changed; a text 
expressly informs us that women do no longer go to public assem- 
blies.’ Later on popular representative bodies at the seats of 
central and provincial governments disappeared. Village; 
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town and guild assemblies remained the only popular bodies 
known to the later period (c. 200 B. C. to 1200 A. D.). Rules 
about the administration of these bodies given in Smritis and south 
Indian inscriptions do not show that women were usually among 
their members. Female education was on the decline; marriage 
had become obligatory for women, and it was taking place very 
early in theirlife. Ordinary women of this period did not 
naturally feel much interest in the problems discussed in these 
bodies. Child marriages led to maternity at an early age, and 
most women were naturally too much engrossed in family duties 
and responsibilities to find leisure to take part in public affairs. 
During the last two thousand years, therefore, ordinary Hindu 
women have not been taking any part in public administration. 
It may be pointed out that the same was the case in the west till 
quite recent times. 

We shall now take a brief survey of the position of women 
in public life during the last seventy five years. They hardly 
figured in it down to the beginning of the present century. This 
was but natural, for women were for along time unable to get the 
benefit of western education, which was mainly responsible for 
creating a new social and political consciousness. Mrs. Anandi- 
bai Joshi, Pandita Ramabai, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade and a few 
coworkers of theirs braved the public opinion and courageously 
proceeded with the work of female emancipation. "Things how- 
ever changed when female education began to become more 
widely diffused since the beginning of the present century. Lady 
Workers in the public life began to become more numerous. In 
the beginning they were naturally engaged in tackling the 
problems mainly concerned with their own sex, like female 
education, maternity welfare, widow remarriage, the abolition 
of the Purda custom, etc. From about the time of the Non-co- 
operation movement of 1920 they began to figure in the political 
movements as well. Several of them distinguished themselves 
as platform speakers and hundreds of them went to jail to win 
freedom for their motherland in the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment of 1930 and the Quit India Movement of 1942. One 
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Hindu lady, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, adorned the chair of the 
Indian National Congress, which was then the highest honour 
in the gift of the Indian people 

The sphere of women’s activity in public life has been gra- 
dually increasing since in 1935. When provicial autonomy was 
introduced in 1937, some: of them became Parlian entary 
Secretaries, Depity Speakers and even Ministers. With the ad- 
vent of Freedom in 1947 their participation in public life has 
become still more extensive; the number of women who are 
members of legislature, Parliamentary Secretaries and Minis- 
ters has been continuously increasing. One lady Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu served with distinction as the Governor of U. P. and 
another Mrs. Vijyalakshmi Pandit has distinguished herself as 
a successful ambassador. 

In order to co-ordinate and direct the different movements 
connected with their welfare, women have organised Indian 
Women's Congress, which has been regularly meeting every 
year since 1926. In order to afford a forum to women in all sta- 
tions of life, this conference used to eschew all political questions 
from its deliberations and discussions down to 1938. After that 
date this restriction was withdrawn. 

In the matter of franchise, Indian women have been. very 
fortunate. They have got it almost without asking. The 
angle of vision of looking at the question changed profoundly 
subsequent to the Great War, and the British Parliament granted 
franchise to British women in 1918. The Parliament took up 
the question of Indian Reforms soon thereafter, and decided to 
leave the question of the enfranchisement of Indian women to 
provincial legislatures. The latter bodies showed a liberal 
spirit and Indian women thus got their franchise without having 
recourse to breaking of windows and courting of imprisonment. 
The Government of India Act of 1935 introduced a differential 
lower franchise for women in order to enfranchise a large number 
of them. It also reserved a few seats for them in every provin- 


cial legislature. These principles have been given an extended 
application in the constitution of Free India. 
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As far as professions are concerned, women have made good 
progress in the medical and teaching lines. There are also a few 
lady advocates, but women have not yet begun to shine at the 
bar. There is extensive unemployment among educated men at 
present, but educated women are yet better off in this respect. 
Of course things may change when the supply becomes greater 
than the demand. 

The number of women engaged in professions is still very 
small.Whether it will ever rise to anything like the proportion that 
we see in England or America is doubtful. In the first place the 
scope of employment even for educated men is very limited in 
India. Then we have to note that family life still appeals to 
the average Hindu woman as the proper sphere of her activity. 
It is true that modern education may gradually change the 
traditional viewpoint in this respect, and educated wives 
may not like to confine their activities only to their hearths 
and homes. Wholesale desertion of the home by the wife in 
pursuit of a career is, however, not desirable from several 
points of view. The development of the practice of part-time 
employment would afford a good solution of the problem; 
it would not much interfere with the home life of the educated 
wife and would afford sufficient facilities to her to usefully 
employ her spare time and make her own contribution to the 
family budget. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WOMEN AND RELIGION 


Let us consider in this chapter the status and privileges which 
Hindu religion accorded to women. In the present age when 
religion is gradually losing its hold on popular mind, the subject 
may appear as of no great importance to some of our readers. 
The case, however, was quite different in the past. Religious 
rights and privileges were valued most highly; even political 
and proprietary rights faded before them in importance. The 
social status of an individual was vitally connected with the 
place which religion accorded to him in its rites and rituals, 
Privileges accorded or denied to women by religion will there- 
fore throw valuable light on their position in society. 

In his early history man is seen excluding woman from reli- 
gious service almost everywhere because he regarded her as un- 
clean, mainly on account of her periodical menstruation. During 
this period the woman was the object of the greatest dread. The 
case is on record of an Australian aborigine going stark mad 
because he had unknowingly touched the blanket used by his 
wife during her period, and then killing first his wife and then 
himself under the influence of his frenzy. The dread which this 
Australian felt was shared by the average man in his early his- 
tory, when he did not know the physiological causes of the mys- 
terious phenomenon, which he feared so much. 

The Aryans also regarded the woman as untouchable dur- 
ing her monthly period. This was the case as early as the Indo- 
Iranian age. Like the Hindus, the Iranians also used to segre- 
gate women during this period and regard them as religiously 
impure (Vendidad, 16). The Vedic age assigned this temporary 
impurity of women to their taking over from Indra one third 
the sin of Bráhmana murder, which he incurred when he had 
killed Vritra (T. S., II, 5, 1, 5-7). During this period, therefore; 
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Hindu society has been regarding women as extremely impure 
and temporarily untouchable. Even the sight of their person 
and the sound of their voice were to be avoided. Hygienic rules 
often appear in the form of religious taboos in Hindu culture, 
and there can be no doubt that the complete isolation of women 
that was insisted upon during this period was partly due to the 
desire of ensuring complete rest which is so desirable for them 
during this period. 

Child bearing was regarded as the special function of women, 
and evil spirits were believed to be very anxious to visit them. 
during their periods to prevent conception. In the Vedic age 
brides were grown up in marriage and its consummation took 
place usually on the 4th day. One Vedic stanza in the marriage 
hymn prays that the bride should have no evil eye, and hopes that 
she would not be the cause of the sudden death of her husband.1 
We can understand this strange prayer only if we note the belief 
of the early times that evil spirits, haunting the person of the 
bride, render her touch and sight very dangerous to her husband. 
One stanza of the marriage hymn expressly refers to a female 
spirit taking possession of the bride and attempting to do harra 
to her husband through her person. The prayer, above re- 
ferred to, praying that the bride may not be the cause of her 
husband's death is a magical formula intended to immunise the 
husband from the possible consequences of his contact with the 
evil spirits, haunting his bride at the time of the menstrua- 
tion and consummation. 

From the Vedic time downwards women have been regarded 
as impure during the time of confinement also. The phenome- 
non of menstruation is repeated at the child-birth. It was 
besides apprehended that evil spirits would be haunting the 
mother during her confinement on account of their eagerness to 
kill new-born babies. 
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Apart from the periods of menstruation and confinement 
women were not regarded as impure by religion. It is true that 
a ceremony to purify the wife before her participation in sacri- 
fices has been enjoined (S. Br., V, 2, 1, 8-10); we cannot how- 
ever, attach much importance to it, for a similar purification 
has been prescribed for men also (T. Br., 1, 3, 7). In the Vedic 
age women enjoyed all the religious rights and privileges, which 
men posseseed. In Chapter I we have seen that women used 
to receive Vedic education. Some of them were even the authors 
of Vedic hymns (ante, p. 10). They therefore could recite Vedic 
mantras as a matter of course. Some women, especially un- 
married ones, are seen offering Vedic sacrifices all by themselves. 
In one place we find a maiden taking a shoot of the Soma shrub 
while returning from her bath, and straightway offering it in sacri- 
fice to Indra, when she reached home. In another place we 
find a lady, named Visvavara, getting up early in the morning 
and starting the sacrifice all by herself?. In the Vedic age there 
were no images to worship or temples to visit. The Bhakti 
school, advocating simple prayer to God by mere songs of devo- 
tion, was yet to come into prominence, as also the Jnana theory 
recommending merely the contemplation of Brahman or Atma. 
So the offering of sacrifice was the only popular and well-estab- 
lished method of worshipping divine powers. Naturally there- 
fore it could not be interdicted to women, especially because they 
were all initiated into Vedic studies after their upanayana. All 
of them therefore could offer sacrifices after their initiation. 

Marriage, and not renunciation, was the ideal recommended 
to society by Vedic religion. The woman therefore was not 
an impediment in the path of religion; her presence and 
co-operation were absolutely necessary in religious rites and cere- 
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monies. This naturally increased her religious value. Man 
could not become a spiritual whole, unless he was accompanied 
by his wife;* gods do not accept the oblations offered by a bache- 
lor. The husband alone cannot go to heaven; in the symbo- 
lical ascent to heaven in the sacrifice, he has to call his wife to 
accompany him on the occasion (S. Br., V, 2, 1, 8). Ason was 
indispensable for spiritual well-being in the life to come, 
and he could be had only through the wife. She was thus indis- 
pensable from the spiritual and religious points of view. This 
circumstance was responsible for ensuring her a religious status 
as high as that of her husband. 

Normally, religious prayers and sacrifices were offered jointly 
by the husband and the wife. There are several references to 
couples waxing old in their joint worship of gods.? The wife used 
to take an active and real part in family sacrifices. Like the 
husband, she too had to perform a special upanayana on the 
occasion of some sacrifices. She had her own hut in the sacrifi- 
cial compound, and also her own cow to provide her with sacred 
milk during the sacrifice ($. Br., X, 2, 3, 1; XIV, 3, 1, 35). In 
the early Vedic period , the duty of chanting musically the Sama 
songs seems to have been usually performed by the wife; later 
on it came to be entrusted to a special class of male priests called 
Udgatris. The wife used to pound the sacrificial rice, give bath 
to the animal that was to be immolated and lay in bricks, when 
altar was to be built (S. Br., VI, 5, 3, 1; III, 8, 2, 1-6). 
She participated with her husband in the preparation of the 
offering, the consecration of the fire, the offering of the 
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oblations and the concluding ceremonies. She herself had to 
recite some formulae. It is true that sometimes these 
had to be dictated to her; but the case was probably 
the same with her husband also with reference to the prayers 
in many of the sacrifices. Women’s participation in Vedic 
sacrifices was thus a real and not a formal one; they enjoyed 
the same religious privileges as their husbands. 

If the husband was away on a journey, the wife alone per- 
formed the various sacrifices, which the couple had to offer 
jointly. This was the case in the Indo-Iranian period as well 
(Erpatistan, Fargard 1). This practice continued down to the 
Sütra period (c. 500 B. C.). 

Indrani in one place proudly claims that she had started 
some rites and retuals.? Gods and goddesses are usually fashioned 
after the human model. We may therefore well infer that a few 
lady theologians may have made some contributions to the de- 
velopment of the Vedic ritual. What Indrani did might well 
have been possible for some of the cultured ladies of the Vedic 
age, whose songs have been honoured by their inclusion in the 
Vedic Samhita. We have, however, no direct evidence on the 
point. 

"There were some sacrifices which could be offered by women 
alone down to c. 500 B. C. Sita sacrifice, intended to promote 
a rich harvest was one of them. Rudrabali was another; it was 
intended to ensure prosperity and fecundity among the cattle 
(P. G. S., II, 17; III, 8, 10). Rudrayaga, intended to secure 
goodluck to maidens in marriage, was a third one. The last 
mentioned sacrifice could of course be performed by women 

alone; in the case of the earlier two, it is possible that the exclu- 
sive association of women with them was due to the theory that 
since they are intended to promote rich harvest and fertility, 
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they should be performed by women alone, 
visible symbols. 
If the cooperation of the husband was unavailable for any 


reason, the wife could offer the sacrifices all alone. On the 
morning of Rama’s installation 


who are their 


as the crown prince, Kaugalya 
is seen performing all alone the Svastiyaga to ensure felicity to her 
son;* she was the neglected wife, and probably she felt that it 
would be too much to expect her husband to come to participate 
in the sacrifice. At that time he was as a matter of fact engag- 
ged in assuaging the wrath of his favourite wife Kaikeyi. 
Similarly Tara is represented by Valmiki as performing alone the 
Svasti sacrifice, when her husband Vali was about to issue out 
to fight with Sugriva. This was probably because Vali was then 
too busily engaged in equipping himself to find time to partici- 
pate in his wife’s sacrifice. These instances show that in the 
early period women’s participation in sacrifices was a real one; 
nay, very often husbands used to leave the whole affair to the 
exclusive charge of their wives, when they were otherwise very 
busy. The normal practice, however, was that the couple would 
joinltly perform the various sacrifices. 

Intercaste anuloma marriages were permitted during this 
period. What then was the religious status of a wife who belong- 
ed to a lower caste? Could she participate in sacrifices ? Later 
writers like Manu no doubt ordain that only the wife of the same 
caste could be associated with the husband in the sacrifices. 
The view of the earlier age was different; it allowed a dvija wife 
of the lower caste also full religious privileges, if she were the only 
wife of the husband.? A Sidra wife, or a wife for whom a bride- 
price had been paid, was however not entitled to any religious 
rights and privileges. 
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The participation in sacrifices presupposed Vedic study, 
and we have shown already in Chapter I how girls used to devote 
themselves to it during their maidenhood (ante, p. 10-11), The - 
Initiation Ceremony (upanayana) of girls used to take place as 
regularly as that of boys at the normal time. This was the case 
as early as the Indo-Iranian age. The Parsis have still preserved 
this custom; Naojot ritual, which corresponds to Hindu upana- 
Jana, is even now performed by them regularly in the case of 
girls as well. In India, the initiation of girls used to take place 
regularly down to the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Vedic age held that Brahmacharya discipline and train- 
ing was as much necessary for girls as it was for boys.! It was 
apprehended that if the most important religious Sanskara of 
upanayana was not performed in the case of girls, women would 
be automatically reduced to the status of Südras; how then 
could Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas be born of them ?? 
Upanayana of women was absolutely indispensable, if the cultural 
tradition of the different Aryan classes was to be preserved. 

After their upanayana girls used to follow a discipline more 
or less similar to that of. boys. 
certain concessions. 
Like boys, they 


They were, however, shown 
They were not to grow matted hair. 
Were not to go out to beg their daily food. As 
far as possible, they were to be taught by their near relations like 
the father, the uncle or the brother. 


They were permitted to 
discontinue their course, 


when their marriages were settled at 
about the age of 16 or 17. A few, however, continued their 
studies for a much longer time and were known as Brahma- 


vadinis.? It is a great pity that most of theabove rules about the 
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upanayana of girls should have to be gathered from works written 
atatime when the custom was rapidly going out of vogue, 
or had already ceased to be followed. We therefore get only 
very scrappy and insufficient information on the subject. 

We have seen already (ante, pp. 12-13) how after their 
upanayana women used to specialise in Vedic theology and philo- 
sophy. Nay, some of them figure among the authors of Vedic 
hymns, the very reading of which was going to be prohibited 
to their sex by a later age. Women held that they were inherent- 
ly entitled to study the Vedas; we find a sweetheart flatly dec- 
lining to marry her lover, when she suspected that he was disin- 
clined to reveal to her some of his Vedic dogmas and theories 
(T. Br., II, 3, 10). When upanayana of girls was common, it is 
needless to add that women used to offer morning and evening 
prayers as regularly as men; the Ramayana twice discloses 
Sita discharging this religious duty.’ 

During the age of the Brahamanas (c. 1500 to 1000 B. C.), 
the volume of Vedic studies became very extensive, as a number 
of subsidiary sciences were developed and lengthy commentaries 
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were written on Vedic texts. 
begun to differ considerabl 
hymns, and the theory had found universal acceptance that to 
commit a singleand even a most minor mistake in the recitation 


of a Vedic Mantra would produce disastrous consequences to the 
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reciter.! As a natural consequence, society began to insist that 
those who wanted to undertake Vedic studies must be prepared 
to devote a fairly long period, of about 12 to 16 years to the task. 
We have seen above (ante, pp. 49-51) that at this time women 
used to be married at about the ageof 16 or17, and could 
thus give only 7 or 8 years to their Vedic studies. So short a 
period was quite insufficient for an efficient grounding in the 
Vedic lore in the age of the Brakmapas. Society was not pre- 
pared to tolerate dilettante Vedic studies, and as a conse- 
quence, lady Vedic scholars began to become rarer and rarer. 
Vedic sacrifices also became very complicate at this time; 
they could be properly performed only by those who had studied 
their minute intricacies very carefully. As a consequence, the 
participation of women in sacrifices gradually became a mere 
matter of formality. For some time wives continued to perform 
the duties that were formerly allotted to them in sacrifices, but 
gradually a tendency arose to allot most of the sacrificial work 
tomales. Many sacrificial duties that could be once discharged 
by the wife alone, came to be assigned to male substitutes in the 
age of the Brahmanas.? In some rituals like the Srastararohana, 
women continued to take a prominent part and recite the Vedic 
Mantras down to c. 500 B. C. (P. G. S., III, 2), but the practice 
became gradually unpopular. The wife was originally en- 
titled to offer oblations in the Grihya fire in the absence of the 
husband; now a son, or a brother-in-law began to act in her 
place (S. Œ. S., II, 17, 13)). She continued to perform the 
evening sacrifice down to the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the recitation of the Vedic Mantras was prohibited to her on 
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' the occasion.! 


As amateurish Vedic studies could not be encouraged, and 
as women had now to takea purely formal part in sacrifices, 
the upanayana of girls began to become a mere formality in course 
oftime. At c. 500 B. C., as we learn from Harita, only a few Brah- 
mavadinis used to devote themselves seriously to Vedic studies 
after their upanayana; in the case of the vast majority of girls the 
formality of the sacrament was somehow gone through just before 
their marriage.? A few centuries rolled on in this way and then 
writers like Manu began to advocate that girls’ upanayana may 
be performed, but no Vedic Mantras should be recited on the 
occasion. This development may be placed at about the 
beginning of the Christian era.  Upanayana without Vedic Man- 
tras being recited in and taught after the ritual was a contradic- 
tion in terms, and so later writers like Yajnavalkya began to 
advocate the more honest and straightforward course of pro- 


_hibiting the ceremony altogether in the case of girls (I, 13)). A 


theory was started that the marriage ritual in the case of girls 
really served the entire purpose of upanayana; service of the 
husband corresponded to the service of the preceptor, and 
household duties were a fit substitute for the service of 
the sacrificial fire.‘ Upanayana therefore was unnecessary 
for girls. It may have been prescribed for them in a 
former age, but that rule was a dead letter in the present one. 
It is interesting to see how later writers like Medhatithi proceed 
to explain away clear passages in earlier texts permitting women’s 
upanayana (on Manu, V, 155). Eventually medieval digest writers 
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like Mitramisra made wonderful discoveries of Stray passages 
from lost Puranas, which boldly declared that women have the 
same status as that of the Südras and are therefore altogether 
ineligible for upanayana.! 

Minor religious rituals like the Jatakarma, Namakarana, 
Chüda, etc. were originally performed just as regularly in the case 
of girls as they were in that of boys. When upanayana was dis- 
continued in the case of girls, it began to be advocated that other 
rituals also should be permitted to them, only if they were per- 
formed without the recitation of the Vedic Mantras. This 
position has been taken up by almost all the Smriti writers. 

The prohibition of wpanayana amounted to spiritual disen- 
franchisement of women and produced a disastrous effect 
upon their general position in society. It reduced them to the 
status of Südras. We have seen how in the earlier age women 
could, if necessary, perform sacrifices all by themselves. But 
now Manu came forward to declare that a pious Brahmana 
should not attend a sacrifice, which is performed by women 
(IV, 205). There were many Sruti texts which clearly declared 
that the husband and the wife were to perform the Vedic sacri- 
fices jointly. When the upanayana of women became a mere 
formility at about 200 B. C., there arose a school which advoca- 
ted that wives should not be associated with their husbands even 
formally in the performance of Vedic sacrifices. It argued quite 
seriously that the references in sacred texts to the sacrifices in 
the dual number did not refer to the husband and the wife, but 
to the sacrificer and the priest (P. M., 1, 1502 242)01 

This new theory was opposed by the orthodox tradition, as 

it was all along accustomed to see sacrifices being jointly perfor- 
med by the husband and the wife. The wife’s participation had 
no doubt become a formal one, but society was not prepared 
to stop it altogether. Jaimini was the spokesman of the ortho- 
dox school, and he has explained very clearly how the references 
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to the sacrificers in the dual number can denote only the husband 
and the wife. While doing so, however, he emphatically de- 
clares that a woman alone is quite ineligible to perform any sacri- 
fice. "The woman can stand no comparison with man. The 
sacrificer is learned, his wife is ignorant'.! The new theory took 
some time to popularise. In Jaimini's own time queen Naya- 
nika of the Deccan performed a number of Vedic sacrifices dur- 
ing her widowhood, and there was no dearth of learned Brah- 
manas to accept her handsome gifts on the occasion.? The 
practice of women performing sacrifices by themselves, however, 
died down by the beginning of the Christian era. As pointed 
out already, Manu is seen condemning it sternly in his code? 
The Smriti school on the whole was inclined to curtail the earlier 
religious rights and privileges of women, mainly because upa- 
nayana was no longer performed in their case. Those, who had 
not undergone this Vedic Sanskara were naturally held to 
be incompetent to offer Vedic sacrifices. 

The prohibition of Vedic sacrifices to women did not, however, 
produce any long standing hardship; for these sacrifices them- 
selves soon went out of vogue. Neither men nor women were 
eager to perform them from about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. What however did infinite harm to women was the 
theory that they were ineligible for them because they were of 
the status of the Südras. Henceforward they began to be brac- 
keted with Sadras and other backward classes in society. This 
we find to be the case even in the Bhagavadgita (1X, 32). 

It must be here pointed out that the exclusion of women from 
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Vedic studies and sacrifices was not due to any deliberate plan 
to lower their status. Custodians of the Vedic lore honestly be- 
lieved that no one should be allowed to recite and use the Vedic 
Mantras who had not studied them properly. Women found it 
impossible to devote the necessary time for this purpose on 
account of their early marriages. It was therefore but fair that 
they should not be allowed to invite on themselves and their re- 
lations those dreadful calamities, which were honestly believed 
to result from an incorrect recitation of the Vedic stanzas.! The 
desire was not to humiliate women, but rather to save them from 
dire consequences. : 

When the Vedic Karmamarga gradually went into back- 
ground, its place was taken by the new Bhakti and Pauranik 
schools, which rose into prominence at c. 500 A.D. The leaders of 
these movements had a catholic outlook and threw open their 
doors to all, irrespective of sex and caste. This was a wel- 
come development for women. Their religious disenfranchise- 
ment had created a vacuum; it was filled by the Bhakti-Paura- 
nik religion. In fact they became its de facto custodians. 

Women are by nature more religious and devotional than 
men. They can visit temples with greater regularity, perform 
sacred rites with higher faith and submit to religious fasts with 
more alacrity than men. The Pauranik religion which came into 
prominence by c. 500 A. D., made ample provisions, for the re- 
ligious requirements of women, As early as the 3rd century B.C., 
women. were already accustomed to perform a number of vows 
and fasts (vratas), which were unknown to Srutis and Smritis. 
They are referred to by Asoka in his Rock Edict No. IX,? and the 
Vimanavatthukatha in the Dharhmapada refers toa lady, who be- 
ing anxious to devote herself to some Vrata without being disturb- 
ed by her gay husband, paid him some money out of her own 
Stridhana, so that he may get his pleasure elsewhere (I, 15). 
Vratas therefore were quite common even before the beginning 
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of the Christian era. The reorganisers of the Pauranik religion 
increased their number, spread them evenly over the whole 
year and invested them with a moral fervour by associating a 
number of ethical and edifying stories with them. Hinduism, 
as it is known to and practised by the masses today, is not the 
Hinduism of the Srutis or Smritis, but the Hinduism of the 
Puranas, and women have been its most devoted followers and 
patrons. Most of the women in society at this time were unedu- 
cated and therefore incapable of understanding or appreciating 
subtle intellectual arguments like those advanced by the Vedàn- 
ta school. The new religion, however, mostly relied on an 
appeal to faith and devotion. It therefore appealed to women 
immensely. Being certain that the sections of society, which 
were its devoted followers, had an inexhaustible fund of credu- 
lity, the writers of Puranas, did not take much care to offer a 
reasonable or rational explanation in every case. Very often 
virtues were so much exaggerated that they assumed the garb 
of vice. Vices were sometimes condoned because they were 
associated with some heroes or demi-gods. Hindu women, who 
went on performing the Vratas and listening to the stories con- 
tained in the Puranas, became by temper and training very 
credulous and devotional. Most of them became strangers to 
rationalism based upon discriminative reason under the influ- 
ence of the new religion. The same, however, was the case with 
men at this time, if perhaps to a slightly less extent. It however 
cannot be denied that the continuance of the old religious vein, 
moral fervour and spiritual tradition is largely due to the zeal, 
sincerity and devotion of women. Thus those very women, whom 
religion had once regarded as outcastes, eventually enabled it 
to tide over most difficult times. They were the most faithful 
custodians of its spirit and traditions. 


BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 
Let us now see what place and position was assigned to 
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women in Buddhism and Jainism. Both these were ascetic re- 
religions, and they have not devoted much attention to 
the duties and ideals of lay women. The founders and leaders 
of both these movements shared the indifference to, or con- 
tempt of women, which is almost universal among the advocates 
of the ascetic ideal. The Buddha was reluctant to admit women 
to his Church, and the Digambara Jains hold that women 
can never get salvation except by first being reborn as men. 
It may be added here that Buddhism did not subscribe to this 
dogma. 

Owing to the pressing entreaties of his foster mother, the 
Buddha eventually decided with great reluctance to admit nuns 
into his Church. Mahavira is not known to have raised any 
objection in the matter. But both Buddhism and Jainism placed 
nuns under a more rigorous discipline than monks. Some 
of the restrictions placed upon the nuns were no doubt reasonable 
ones; thus it was laid down that they should not stay alone 
without the protection of monks; that they should avoid the 
company of men of doubtful character; that only monks of un- 
questioned purity and integrity should be allowed to preach 
before nuns; that they should always live together in groups of 
twos and threes, etc. Some other rules, however, betray a lack 
of confidence in the character and judgment of women. 
Thus the admission of a new nun was to be sanc 
tioned by a joint meeting of the monks and nuns; new monks, 
however, could be admitted without consulting the nuns at all. 
Nuns were to go out to beg only when led by an experienced 
matron. The climax is, however, reached by the rule which lays 
down that a nun, though 100 years old, must stand in reverence 
before a monk, though he may have been just initiated in the 
Church. The reader will not now besurprised to learn that 4 nun 
could never preach before a congregation of monks, though aie 
selected ones among the latter could preach before a congregation 
of nuns. It may be here added that early Christian Fathers 
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they held that it was contrary to nature 
that women should be allowed to preach. The Council of Lao- 
dicea closed the doors of the preaching carcer to women in 365 
A. D., and not all the feminist agitation has succeeded even now 
(1956 A. D.), in getting them reopened for them. Islam per- 
mits women to read the Koran, but not to preach from it. 
The above rules betray that inherent 


shared similar views; 


air of superiority, which 
man usually finds it difficult to renounce with reference to women. 
Not all of them were, however, followed in practice; thus the 
theory that nuns could under no circumstances preach to 
monks did not stand in the way of Rajimati, the wife of Nemi- 
natha, in delivering a stirring sermon to her brother-in-law 
Rathanemi, when the latter had lost self-control under the in- 
fluence of tempting circumstances (Uttradhyayanasütra, No. 22). 

In spite of some discriminative rules, referred to above, the 
permission that was given to women to join the Church by Jai- 
nism and Buddhism raised a new and respectable career be- 
fore them. In Brahmanical religion also there were some nuns 
like Sulabha and Gargi Vachaknavi; their number, however, 
seems to have been much larger in Buddhist and Jain circles, 
Buddhism declared that womanhood was no bar to salvationj* 
and Svetambara Jains concurred with the view. Marriage was 
not necessary for women; nay, it was a fetter which: women were 
advised to avoid. They were therefore urged to become nuns 
without entering into matrimony. Among the nuns of the 
Therigadthad the majority consists of women, who had renounced 
the world during their maidenhood. The career of preaching 
and evangelising that was thus opened before women by Jainism 
and Buddhism attracted a large number of talented ladies, who 
distinguished themselves as teachers and preachers: Several 
inscriptions show that senior nuns had their own female disci- 
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ples and novices and used to possess influence sufficient to 
collect funds necessary for the maintenance of their establish. 
ments. We find rich heiresses, refusing tempting marriage offers 
and joining the preaching army of the new religions. Such, for 
instance, was the case of Gutta, Anopama and Sumedha, 
who eventually became very famous preachers (Therigathd, 54, 
56, 73). Similar was the case of Sanghamitra, the daughter of 
A$oka, who-went to far off Ceylon, to spread the gospel of the 
Buddha. Jayanti, a daughter of king Sahasranika of Kausambi, 
doffed her royal robe and became a devout nun, the moment 
her questions about the nature of the individual soul, the ideal 
of life, etc., were satisfactorily answered by Mahavira. Some 
ladies like Abhirnpa Nanda and Sumangla no doubt joined the 
Church as a welcome escape from household tyranny, but their 
number does not seem to have been large. 

When discipline became slack and unworthy persons began 
to be admitted into monasteries and nunneries, the tone of moral 
life deteriorated. It hastened the process of the downfall of 
Buddhism. Later Hinduism took a lesson from what it saw in 
Buddhist monasteries and nunneries and declared women 
to be ineligible for renunciation (Sarinydsa). It maintained that 
not renunciation but due discharge of family responsibili- 
ties was the most sacred duty of women.! Nuns therefore have 
disappeared from Hinduism during the last 1500 years. 

The reader has already noted the main religious disabilities 
of women. In the modern feminist movement in India, we hardly 
notice any effort made to get them redressed. This is natural. 
When men themselves have given up Vedic sacrifices, women 
naturally feel no inclination to agitate for the right to perform 
them. The Aryasamaj, which has revived these sacrifices, has 
extended the right to perform them to women as well. In the 
modern materialistic world, the average woman feels no 
grievance fot being deprived of the right to become a nun. She 
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looks with a contemptuous smile on 
declare that she is ineligible for spiritual salvation because of her 
sex. Upanayana has become a mcaningless formality even in the 
case of boys; women naturally feel that they have nothing to 
gain by becoming re-cligible for it. It is true that the religious 
disenfranchisement that resulted from the ineligibility for upa- 
nayana produced a disastrous consequence upon the general 
status of women in society; but women have realised that improve- 
ment in this direction in modern days depends mainly upon 
the spread of education and the acquisition of economic rights 
and independence. They therefore naturally feel no inclination 
for initiating an agitation for the restoration of their old reli- 
gious rights and privileges. 

It would be, however, in the interest of Hindu society if it 
remains constantly alive to the full implications of the 
Vedic theory that the husband and the wife are equal 
and necessary partners in divine worship. The principle 
implies that men and women have equal rights and 
responsibilities in matters temporal as well. Since the spiritual 
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disenfranchisement of women, men have become accustomed to 
regard them as their inferiors in all the spheres of life. This 
outlook must disappear. We must remember that women have 
done greater service to religion than men by preserving the old 
religious tradition, moral fervour and spiritual vein in Hindu 
Society. These constitute a priceless heritage, and men ought 
to be graetful to women for preserving it. If an effort is made to 
Spread a rational knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
Hinduism among women, they would undoubtedly become 
much better representatives of our culture and religion than what 
men are to day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PROPRIETARY RIGHTS DURING COVERTURE. 


The study of the evolution of the proprietary rights of women 
is a very fascinating subject. It has a vital importance to the 
historian of the woman, for economic independence and 
prosperity have usually an important bearing on the well- 
being of a class. The reader is already aware how the general 
position of women went on deteriorating after the beginning of 
-the Christian era. He will now be surprised to learn that, in 
spite of this general setback, their proprietary rights were gra- 
dually becoming more and more extensive in course of time. 

In early times proprietary rights of women were recognised 
very tardily in almost all civilisations. This was the case spe- 
cially in patriarchal societies. For a long time there was no 
question of the woman holding any property; she herself was 
an itemin the moveable property of the husband or the patri- 
arch. This was the case among the Teutons. The Frisians 
used to give their women and children in payment of their taxes 
to Rome, when they had no other means to discharge their lia- 
bilities. At Rome the husband could sell his wife in early times, 
the right being taken away only at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. For a long time the wife was under the tutelage of her 
husband and could possess no separate property at all, if she 
was married according to the orthodox religious rites. Even 
after the husband's death she did not become a sui jure, but 
passed under the tutelage of other male relatives. During the 
feudal age in Europe, women could no doubt inherit and hold 
even landed property. This was, however, a nominal right. 
Women were really pawns in the hands of kings. Land was for 
military service, which women were incapable of rendering. So 

the emperor would take immediate steps to marry the daughters 
or widows of his barons or knights to whomsoever he liked. 
When in his Spanish campaigns a number of his noblemen 
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died, Charlmaigne immediately married their widows to the 
barons of his own choice. He was anxious that land should not 
be under the ownership of thosewho could not fight in his wars. 
Whether the widows concerned wanted to marry, and if so, 
whether they had approved of the proposed new husbands, was 
a matter which he did not stop to enquire. Women were 
a sort of vitalised deed of conveyance. They were hardly as im- 
portant as horses, which wereso useful in war, save as living titles 
to landed property! 

In India too in very early times women were regarded as 
chattel. They were given away as gifts in the Vedic age, as 
would appear from several hymns, which glorify the gifts of 
generous donors.? In the Mahabharata we find Dhritarashtra 
proposing to give hundred female slaves of Krishna as a token 
of his regard for him.? The husband was deemed to have a 
natural proprietary right in the wife. It is on this undisputed 
assumption that Harischandra proceeds to sell his wife to the 
Domb at the Banaras Ghat and Dharma proceeds to stake 
Draupadi in the gambling hall. It may be further pointed . 
out that even this proud and haughty queen does not think 
of disputing this right of her husband, when she is dragged 
to the court of Dhritarashtra. She does not at all maintain 
that she has not lost her freedom because the husband has no 
right to sell or stake away his wife. She only wants to know 
whether her husband was a free man, when he had staked her.* 
In the Rigveda also in the famous gambling hymn, we find the 
wife being staked away by the husband (X, 34). 
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The Mahabharata, however, states that the assembly began 
to hiss loudly when Dharma proceeded to stake his wife Jt 
would therefore appear that though the husband’s Proprietary 
right in the wife was theoretically recognised, its actual exercise 
met with a stern social disapprobation. It was felt that only 
intoxicated or inhuman persons could think of exercising it.3 
In the Vedic agealso, it was only a confirmed gambler who 
would sometimes stake his wife. In cultured circles the wife 
was regarded as the co-owner of the family property along with 
her husband, as the term dampati would show. 

Apart from the rather exceptional cases, referred to above, 
which really reflect the state of society in prehistoric times, there 
is no evidence of women being regarded as chattel in ancient 
India. The Dharmaáastra writers of the first and the second 
centuries A. D., leave no scope for an enterprising husband to 
utilise the results of his research in prehistoric social customs 
and institutions to the disadvantage of his consort; they have 
definitely declared that women and children cannot be objects 
of gift or sale under any circumstances.? 

Let us now consider the proprietary rights of the wife, vis- 
a-vis her husband. The theory approved by the Hindu cul- 
tureas early asthe Vedicage wasthatthe husband and the 
wife should be the joint owners of the household and its 
property. The husband was required to take a solemn vow at 
the marriage that he would never transgress the rights and in- 
terests of his wife in economic matters. 

The theory of the joint ownership of the couple should have 
led to a number of important corollaries, and fortified the posi- 
tion of the wife against an unreasonable or vicious husband. 
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This, however, does not seem to have taken place. One Dhar- 
masütra writer concludes from the joint ownership theory that 
the wife is entitled to incur normal expenditure on the household 
during her husband's absence, Another concedes to her a third 
share of the husband's property, in case she was superseded 
unjustly.^ But no further deductions were drawn. 

The theory of joint ownership helped the wife only in secur- 
ing a number of minor rights and privileges. It invest- 
ed her with an absolute right of maintenance against the hus- 
band. A verse attributed to Manu, but not to be found in the 
present Manusmriti, goes to the extent of declaring that the hus- 
band ought to maintain the wife, even if there were no family 
property. He may have recourse even to questionable means, 
if there was no other alternative.? The husband could not pro- 
ceed on a journey without making proper provision for her 
maintenance and the household expenditure. If he married a 
second time, the first wife had to be properly provided 
for. If the wife had the misfortune of being assaulted, 
the liability of the husband to maintain her did not come to an 
end.4 Early jurists no doubt held it improper for a 
wife to vindicate her claims against the husband ina court 
of law; later jurists like Vijüánesvara, however, differed from 
this view and maintained that if a husband abandons a 
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virtuous wife, or wilfully misappropriates her property ang 
refuses to restore it, she can move a court of law to get her 
grievances redressed.* 

The theory of the joint ownership of the couple secured only 
the above minor advantages to the wife.It was not pressed 
to its logical conclusion in order to secure her an absolute equality 
with the husband in the ownership of the family property, 
Hindu jurists were not prepared to entertain such a claim on 
behalf of the wife. Only one amongst them, YAjfiavalkya, per- 
mits her to claim a one third share, if she is unjustly superseded.? 
But this claim does not appear to have been either actually 
conceded in practice by society, or sanctioned by other jurists, 
The wife had no right to incur any substantial expenditure 
during her coverture without her husband’s permission. Even ‘the 
Mitakshara expressly declares that she can spend out of the family 
property only with the concurrence of the husband.? Hindu 
jurists have further failed to protect the wife’s right to a main- 
tenance or a share; they do not invalidatea sale or a mortagage 
of the family property by the husband, if it was prejudicial even 
to her right of maintenance. They would have regarded such a 
procedure as immoral and reprehensible; they have however 
failed to make it invalid ab initio. 

General circumstances in society were very unfavourable to 
the theory of the joint ownership being utilised to invest the wife 
with the above powers and rights. Landed property 
was for a long time being owned either by village communities 
or by large joint families. Individual ownership was but slow 
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in coming into general recognition even in the case of males. By 
the time individual coparceners could assert their individual 
rights in the estate of the family, the husband had come to be 
deified; so it became very difficult for jurists to invest the wife 
with any susbstantial rights as against the husband. The joint 
ownership of the husband and the wife thus practically remained 
a legal fiction. In effect the husband was the sole owner of the 
family property and the wife had no legal remedy, if he proceeded 
to squander it and defeat her righttoa maintenance or a share. 
The modern law courts also have not come forward to afford any 
protection to the wife in such cases. It is only in Portugese 
India, where the Code Napoleon prevails, that the consent of 
the wife is a condition precedent to any valid disposal of the family 
property by the husband. It is now high time that the Indian 
Legislature should proceed to amend the Hindu Law, and 
invest the wife with full powers over her own share of the family 
estate, rendering its sale without her express consent illegal. 
The old Vedic theory of the joint ownership of the husband and 
the wife will fully justify such a legislation. 

It was only with reference to immoveable property that 
Hindu society was for a long time unwilling to invest the wife 
with full or exclusive ownership. The reasons for this have been 
already indicated. As far as moveable property like ornaments, 
jewelry, costly apparel, etc. was concerned, women's right to 
Own it was recognised at a very early date. All this property 
went under the category of Stridhana or Women's Special Pro- 
perty. The story of its development is a very interesting chapter 
in the history of Hindu law. e 

It is very difficult to define Stridhana precisely; Hindu jurists 
only proceed to describe its different varieties. Suffiiceit to state 
that the term is used to denote property over which women are 
allowed to have their own more or less absolute sway in normal 
times. 

In its origin, Stridhana was vitally connected with the custom 
of the bride-price (Sulka). We have already shown (ante, pp. 39-41) 
that this custom is of hoary antiquity, and that it conti- 
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nued to persist for a long time in spite of its vehement denuncia. 
tion. The custom was no doubt a bad one, but it had one relieving 
feature. It helped the development of Stridhana. Owing to 
the affection, which parents naturally felt for their daughters, 
they used to return usually a part, and sometimes even the whole 
of the bride-price to the bride, to be enjoyed by her as her sepa- 
rate estate during her own life. If she died leaving some chil- 
dren behind, her father would not object to the property devolv- 
ing upon them, as they were also his own  grand-children. 
If, however, the daughter left no issue behind, her father would 
claim the property back from the son-in-law, who was expected 
to contract a fresh marriage in due course. Smriti writers expres- 
sly declare that the Stridhana of a woman, married according 
to the Asura form of marriage, where bride-price has to be paid 
by the husband, would revert to her parents or brothers, if she 
left behind no issues.! This rule makes it quite clear that one 
of the ingredients of Stridhana was a portion of the bride-price, 
returned to the bride by her father. The husband therefore had 
to recognise his bride's ownership init. The bride used to spend 
this gift usually in the purchase of ornaments for herself and 
utensils and furniture for her new household.? 

Even when no bride-price was paid, the bride used to receive 
some wedding gifts in the Vedic age. Parinahya was the term used 
to denote them, and Vedic texts declare that the wife was to be: 
their owner. Gifts given on such occasions usually consisted of 
ornaments and clothes that could be worn by women alone. 
Men could have utilised them only by sale. In Hindu society 
there is, however, a deep prejudice against this procedure in 
connection with ornaments and clothes worn on auspicious 
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occasions. Women therefore were naturally allowed to own 
these gifts. "Whether the Vedic age allowed them to dispose of 
these articles without their husbands? consent, we do not know. 
Probably such a procedure was not permitted. 

In course of time the scope of Stridhana was enlarged. Gifts 
given by the husband even subsequent to the marriage were 
included in it. "These were often extensive and would sometimes 
include even the whole of the husband's property. Women 
came to be gradually invested with full powers over the property 
thus conveyed to them. At, the time of his impending retirement 
Yajfiavalkya proceeds to divide his whole property equally bet- 
ween his two wives. Under similar circumstances Dharma- 
dinnà was informed by her husband that she could take away as 
much of his property as she liked, and retire to her parents' 
house (Thg., 12). In both these cases the clear intention was to 
convey full rights of ownership to the wife over the whole of the 
family property. 

That women could exercise absolute control over such 
gifts, which constituted their Stridhana, was a principle that 
came to be recognised fairly early in Hindu sociéty. There 
were no doubt archaic texts which declared that wives, like sons 
and slaves, could own no property; whatever they acquired 
would be the property of their husbands. Commentators, how- 
ever, boldly declared that these texts had no application to the 
present age. It is interesting to note that even writers like 
Baudhayana, who refuse to recognise the wife's right of inheri- 
tance, freely concede her title to Stridhana?. Manu also does 
the same, though he does not recognise the widow as an heir to 
her husband. It is needless to add that writers like Vishnu and 
Yàjfavalkya, who recognise the widow as an heir, naturally 
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concede proprietary rights to women over Stridhana, All 
later writers do the same. 

The Vedic literature is silent about the precise scope of Stri. 
dhana. We get an idea of its scope only from the Dharmafastra 
works. Manu is the earliest writer to give a comprehensive 
description of Stridhana. According to him it consists of six 
varieties; (1-3) gifts. given by the father, the mother and the 
brother at any time; (4) gifts of affection given by the husband 
subsequent to the marriage; (5-6) and presents given by anybody 
either at the time of the marriage, or at the time when the bride 
is taken to her new home.' Gifts under most of these categories 
would consist usually of ornaments and costly apparel, and 
Manu is very vehement in denouncing those who would deprive 
women of these presents after their husbands’ death.2 Vishnu 
(XVII, 18) adds three more categories to Stridhana, (1) gifts 

. given by the son (2) or any other relation; (3) and the com- 
pensation given to the wife at the time of her supersession on 
the occasion of her husband's second marriage. The above 
distinction in the different varieties of Stridhana are not of 
great importance; suffice it to say that it mainly consisted 
of gifts given by relations, either at the time ofthe marriage 
or subsequent to it. 

It is interesting to note that gifts given by non-relatives 
subsequent to the marriage, and the wages earned by the wife 
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for her work are not included in Stridhana. The exclusion 
of these two items is not difficult to understand. It was not 
advisable to encourage women to elicit presents from out- 
siders, for it would have led to serious complications in families 
presided over by jealous husbands. Inclusion of wages in Stri- 
dhana would also have been unfair. They were usually earned 
only by the women of the working classes, whose budgets can 
never be balanced even today without including the earnings of 
women and children. Under these circumstances it would have 
been manifestly unfair to credit the wife’s wages to her 
Stridhana and call upon the husband to shoulder the entire 
burden of the family. Hindu jurists felt that the earnings of 
both the husband and the wife should be dedicated to the needs 
of the family. They have, however, failed to provide relief to 
the wife in case her husband were to squander his own earn- 
ings and compell the wife to support the family by her own 
wages. The law is still defective on this point and requires to 
be amended. 

From about the 7th century A. D., we find a general tendency 
to enlarge the scope of Stridhana. Devala is seen including 
maintenance and accidental gains under it.? But it was left to 
Vijfiàne$vara to propose most extensive additions to the scope of 
Stridhana. Taking advantage of the word ddyam ‘etcetera’ 
which Yàjfiavalkya has used at the end of the enumeration 
of the usual six varieties of Stridhana, this commentator declares 
that the expression in question is used in order to include the pro- 
perty acquired by inheritance, purchase, partition, chance, and 
adverse possession.) This amplified definition of Stridhan is 
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so comprehensive that it will include every type of property in 
the possession of a woman, howsoever it may have been acquired 
by her. 

There can be no doubt that the original versesin Yajnavalkya~ 
smriti, which are quoted inthe foot note below,! did not con- 
template the inclusion of any of the categories mentioned by 
Vijfiane$vara within the scope of Stridhana. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the crucical term adyam, which is Vijñāneśvara s sole 
justification for the amplification of the definition of Stridhana, 
really occured in the original verse of Yajüavalkya. Jimüta- 
vahana contends that the correct reading is ‘Adhivedanikam 
chaiva! and not Adhivedanikadyam cha’. The word ‘adyam’ is 
generally used in Sanskrit at the end of an enumeration, so it 
should have come not after *adhivedanikaà? in v. 143, but after, 
‘anvadheyakam’ in v. 144, which is the last specific category of 
Stridhana mentioned by Yàjüavalkya. Apararka, who is one of 
the earliest commentators of Yajfiavalkya, also reads chaiva, 
which seems to be the genuine reading of the verse. 

But even supposing that the reading of Vijüia$vara is the 
genuine one, we have to concede that Yajfiavalkya could hardly 
have intended to include items like inheritance and share at 
partition under the term ‘etcetera’. These were very important 
items, which not only increased extensively the woman’s rights, 
but circumscribed those of the coparceners. YAajiiavalkya 
would surely have specifically and prominently mentioned them 
in his description of Stridhana, instead of smuggling them sur- 

reptitiously under the term ‘etcetera.’ The word etcetera, if at 
all used by him, must have been obviously intended to include 
items like bride-price, gifts from grand-father and other rela- 


tions, and presents received after the marriage, which are 
mentioned in the immediately following line; 
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The above discussion will show that Vijüane$vara has used 
one of the usual devices of Sanskrit commentators in order to 
enlarge the scope of Stridhana. The credit of liberalising the 
law of Stridhana therefore belongs to him and not to Yajnavalkya. 

Hindu jurists of medieval times are divided as to the accep- 
tability of the extended definition of Stridhana, as propounded 
by Vijfianesvara. Majority of them, however, concur with 
him; Apararka, Nanda Pandita Mitramigra and Kamalakara 
are prominent among them. Some, however, have refused to re- 
cognise his interpretation; Vi$varüpa, Devanabhatta and 
Jimütavahana are the chief among them. 

This clevage in the opinions of the jurists shows that society 
was following no uniform practice in the matter of recognising 
the scope of Stridhana. There are, however, no actual recorded 
cases to show how far the items mentioned by: Vijranesvara were 
actually included within the scope of Stridhana in medieval 
times. The fact, however, that a large number of his successors 
uphold his opinion, would show that society was to a great ex- - 
tent following his lead. 

Let us now consider the extent of the power which women 
possessed over their Stridhana. We have no discussion about 
this point in early works. Vedic literature, for instance, is silent 
as to whether the wife could dispose of her property (Parinahaya) 
without her husband's permission. As secular law and its 
literature developed in course of time, the question began to be 
discussed by jurists. Early Smriti writers were not prepared 
to invest the woman with full powers over her Stridhana. Manu 
for instance, declares that a wife ought not to alienate even 
her own property without her husband's sanction.! In course 
of time it was felt that this prohibition was not equitable. With 
a view to be fair to all the parties, later jurists divided Stri- 
dhana into two categories, saudayika and asaudayika. Free gifts 
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of affection given by relations like the father, the mother, or the 
husband were included in the first category! and were declar- 
ed to be under the complete control of women.? The rest of 
the Stridhana was asaudayika Stridhana; women could not 
alienate it, but only enjoy its usufruct during their life time, 

Originally Stridhana consisted usually of ornaments and costly 
clothes. In course of time landed property also began to be 
conveyed to women as Stridhana property. Jurists of the 7th 
and the 8th centuries discuss the question as to whether women 
possess full powers of ownership over the immoveable property 
So acquired. As may be expected, opinion was divided on the 
point. Katyayana holds that women possess the power of sale 
and mortagage even over the immoveable property included in 
their Stridhana.* Narada differs from him and declares that 
women can dispose of only the moveables in their Stridhana.4 
Medieval writers generally concur with this view.5 

The reason why women were not granated full rights over the 
landed property included in their Stridhana are not difficult 
to understand. In the vast majority of cases, it used to be a gift 
from the husband, and so it originally belonged to the property of 
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the joint family. It was not in the interest of the latter to allow a 
coparcener to fritter away its resources by allowinghimto make 
an unconditional gift to his wife from the family property. The 
gifts were regarded as valid only during the life of the donees. 
The latter were not allowed to alienate them to any of their 
cognatic relations. Similar considerations operated when the 
property in question was received by the woman from her 
father. The latter’s agnatic relations were not prepared to 
tolerate his conduct, if he proceeded to permanently alienate a 
portion of the immoveable property of the family. Patriar- 
chal joint families in ancient times were too much attached to 
their ancestral possessions to allow their transfer to a cognatic 
relation. 


The question of the power of alienation of the Stridhana 
property was approached by the Bengal school of the medieval 
times on different lines. Its famous exponent Jimutavahana felt 
that it was illogical to increase the scope of Stridhana, and then 
to curtail women’s powers of disposal over it. He argued that 
it would be proper to describe only that much property as 
Stridhana, which women are allowed to dispose of according to 
their own free will. He therefore limited the scope of Stridhana 
by refusing to recognise its amplified definition, as given in the 
Mitakshara school, but conceded to women full proprietary 
rights over its time-honoured six varieties. 

Did Vijňāneśvara intend to invest women with full propric- 
tary rights over the whole of his amplified Stridhana ? It is a 
great pity that he should not have specifically discussed this 
important question. We are therefore driven to mere in- 
ferences. It is possible to argue that there 1s nothing improba- 
ble in Vijiianesvara having intended to give full rights to 
women even over the landed property acquired by inheritance 
or partition, and included in their Stridhana. Women will get 
Property by inheritance, usually when their husbands had 
Separated from the joint family and died without leaving any 
male issues. The husband's action in effecting a separation from. 
the joint family had put an end to its interest in his separated: 
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share; Vijfiane$vara might well have felt that the widow should 
be allowed to have full powers over it. The most probable course 
which the widow will usually adoptinsuch cases, would be to gift 
her Stridhana toher daughters. These werealso the next heirs., 
evenif the property wasnotregardedas her Stridhana. Her hus- 
band hadalready effected separation from the joint family, and so 
after the death of the widow, daughters were the next normal 
heirs. So there was no reason for Vijüàne$vara to curtail the 
powers of women over the property they had acquired by in- 
heritance. As far as the share at partition is concerned, it must 
be noted that a woman could get it only when her husband or 
sons had themselves proceeded to divide the family property. 
When a share was given to the wife by the husband or to the 
mother by the sons, it was clearly intended that it was for her 
special and exclusive use. Society would have regarded it as an 
immoral procedure, if sons had proceeded to put fetters on the 
power of their aged and revered mother with reference to the 
share, which they had freely and voluntarily given to her. It is 
also significant that Vijnàne$vara whilé concluding his discussion 
about the widow's right of inheritance, introduces a number 
of carefully worded qualifying clauses; but none of them even 
suggests that she was to be a limited heir. 

It is however very doubtful whether Vijfianesvara really in- 
tended to invest the widow with the right of disposal over the 
landed property included in her Stridhana, but acquired by 
inheritance or partition. He was not prepared to concede 
even to the male manager of the joint family the full power to 
alienate the immoveable property that he may have himself 
acquired.* Could he then have ever dreamt of investing women 
"with a right, which he was not prepared to grant even to the 
male manager? His silence on the point may be simply due 
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to the fact that he tacitly accepted the general principle that 
women are limited heirs, a principle which was approved even 
by Brihaspati, the most well known advocate of women's rights. 
Radical jurists, who advance new theories to popularise a much 
needed reform in a conservative society, do not always accept 
all the deductions that can be legitimately drawn from their own 
premises. The Privy Council was therefore right when it de- 
clared that the property acquired through inheritance by a 
woman, though included in her Stridhana, cannot be disposed 
of by her, and will revert back to the next heirs of her husband, 
instead of devolving upon the peculiar heirs of Stridhana in its 
narrower sense. How far the law should now be changed in 
this matter wil be discussed in the next chapter, where the 
question oftherightofinheritance of the widow will be consi- 
dered. 

We have seen above that there was a school of jurists which 
was opposed to the recognition of the amplified definition of 
Stridhana. The main reason for this was not its hostility to the 
rights of women, but the peculiar mode of devolution of 
the Stridhana property. If this property had devolved upon 
the next heirs of the husband, it is quite probable that all the 
jurists would have agreed to the amplification of Stridhana pro- 
posed by Vijiiane$vara. As will be soon shown, Str dhana however 
used to devolve usually either upon female heirs or upon the 
parents or brothers of women. So the Stridhana property usually 
went out of the husband's family. The joint family institution 
was naturally opposed to a course, which was calculated to 
diminish its resources. 

Hindu jurists were, however, unanimous in giving to women 
full proprietary rights over the Stridhana in its narrower sense. 
"They have expressly declared that the husband has no right to 
lay his hands upon it. If he was compelled to utilise it for 
his own purposes, he had to return it withinterest.1 If, however, 
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the family was in great distress, the husband could utilise his 
wife’s Stridhana to tide over the difficulty. No other member 
of the family, however, could do so. Jurists differ as to whether 
the Stridhana utilised by the husband to meet abnormal 
times was to be returned back to the wife. Yājñavalkya thinks 
that it need not be repaid! Katyayana holds that if the hus- 
band had promised to return it, he ought to keep his word.? An 
agreement by husband to give some property as Stridhana was 
binding on his estate; if he died without completing it, his next 
heirs were required to carry it out. Adverse possession could 
not deprive a woman of her title to Stridhana.* 

It is only rarely that we come across a discussion of the 
effects of unchastity on the right to Stridhana. Devala has dis- 
cussed this topic and declared that an unchaste woman forfeits 
her title to Stridhana.* This seems to have been the general 
view. British courts, however, refused to follow it and recog- 
nised women's title to Stridhana inspite of her unchastity. 

‘The scheme of the inheritance of Stridhana is a very compli- 
cated one and it has many provincial variations. We need not 
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discuss the details of the problem here, as they would interest 
only the professional lawyer; it is sufficient for our purpose to 
refer to general principles. If a woman dies without leaving 
any issues, and if her marriage had taken place by any of the 
unapproved forms of marriage like the Asura, Rakshasa, etc., 
her Stridhana reverts to her parents or brothers. The reason 
for this rule is the general presumption that the Stridhana in 
such cases must have mainly consisted of the bride-price, which 
was voluntarily returned by the father to his daughter for her 
use during coverture. If she dies leaving some issues behind, 
her Stridhana would devolve upon them. Her father or brother 
would not naturally mind allowing the property to be inherited by 
them; but if she died issueless, the Stridhana or the bride-price 
was demanded back. The law at present presumes that all 
marriages take place by the approved forms, and so this rule of 
inheritance of Stridhana is only of historical interest. Stridhana 
now reverts to the husband, if the wife dies without issues. 

A vast majority of jurists from early times lay down that 
Stridhana should devolve upon daughters. It usually consisted 
of ornaments and clothes, which could be used by women alone; 
so it was deemed to be in the fitness of things that they should 
be inherited by daughters. It is true that if they had devolved 
upon sons, their wives could very well have utilised the articles 
concerned. But women feel a greater affection for their dau- 
ghters than for their daughters-in-law, and this circumstance 
determined the line of the succession. Among daughters, un- 
married ones were to be preferred to married ones, and among 
the latter, the first claim was of those who were not well-to- 
do.? This devolution is governed just by those principles, which 
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would appeal to an impartial and affectionate mother. In some 
schools, if there were no daughters living, the Stridhana devolved 
upon daughter’s daughters. Such cases, however, were few in 
practice. 

In patriarchal societies there is a general prejudice against 
property passing to female heirs; so this principle of allowing 
Stridhana to devolve on daughters did not appeal to a large sec- 
tion of Hindu community. As long as’ Stridhana consisted of a 
few gifts given at the time of the marriage, its devolution upon 
daughters did not meet with much opposition. In course of 
time, however, gifts given by the husband during the married 
life came to be included in Stridhana. The motive of the hus- 
band was no doubt to provide the wife against a rainy day, but 
he rarely intended to do so at the cost of his sons. His usual 
expectation was that the property should pass on to his sons 
after the death of his wife. Some jurists therefore felt that 
the most equitable course was to allow both the sons and the 
daughters to inherit the Stridhana of their mother. This course 
is recommended by Manu; we may well presume that he is 
very probably referring to the Stridhana property given by 
the husband, though he does not say so in so many words. The 
Bengal, Mithilà, Madras and Gujarat schools of the Hindu Law 
rely upon the above view of Manu, when they lay down that 
Stridhana consisting of gifts received from the husband subse- 
quent to the marriage should devolve equally upon daughters 
and sons.* 

There are many other minor details about the inheritance of 
Stridhana. As they do not throw any light on the position of 
women, they are of interest only to the practising lawyer. We 
therefore need nat discuss them here. 

The above survey of the history of Stridhana shows that it 
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was recognised very early in the history of Hindu civilisation. 
Maxims of prehistoric times declaring that women can hold no 
property independently of their husbands were no doubt inclu- 
ded in law books down to the 5th century A. D.; but they were 
not allowed to affect the development of Stridhana. Its 
scope went on gradually increasing, till eventually, in some 
schools at least, it came to include all the varieties of property 
that a woman may happen to own. It is probable that the jurists, 
who included in Stridhana even the property acquired by inheri- 
tance and partition, did not intend to invest women with the 
right of its alienation. Nevertheless it is indisputable that they 
allowed them at least a life estate in it; this concession was indeed 
a remarkable one for the age. Over Stridhana in its narrower 
sense women possessed absolute ownership; they could dispose 
of it at their own will, and their husbands had no right over it. 
It is true that in times of exceptional difficulties Stridhana could 
be used for the general needs of the family, but that was a 
liability that could not be equitably avoided. It is worth noting 
that some jurists have laid down that Stridhana spent even on 
such occasions ought to be refunded to women on the return of , 
prosperity to the family. 

The survey of the scope and the development of Stridhana 
discloses that a considerable regard was shown to the 
economic needs of the weaker sex. The law, as it was 
developed by Vijňāneśvara, was no doubt remarkably liberal for 
his age, for it included all property, howsoever acquired, under 
the category of Stridhana. Itis true that Vijnane$vara probably 
did not intend to give women the full right of disposal over the 
immoveable property, acquired through inheritance or partition. 
Women, however, had no right to complain in the matter, for 
male coparceners also had no such unrestricted right even over 
their own self acquired property. 

This history of Stridhana is undoubtedly a proud and glo- 
tious chapter in the story of Hindu civilisation. It discloses 
à constant and continuous tendency in Hindu society to increase 
the scope of Stridhana, usually at the expense of mens’ rights. 
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Women were also invested with the right of its independent 
disposal; even the husband could not touch it save under ex. 
ceptional circumstances. This state of affairs compares very 
favourably with that in England, where down to 1870 A.D., 
marriage suspended the very legal existence of the wife, whose 
entire property, whether inherited or self-acquired, automatically 
passed under the husband's control at the very moment of her 
marriage, unless secured by a previous settlement. 

Only a few words are necessary in connection with the future 
development of the Stridhana law. All the categories included 
in Stridhana by Hindu jurists have been recognised by modern 
courts. They however hold that the property, which the widow 
inherits from her husband, is not Stridhana in the technical sense, 
and that she cannot therefore dispose of it at her own free will. 
How far the law should be changed in this respect will be consi- 
dered in the next chapter, where the widow's right of inheritance 
will be discussed in detail. 

Smritis have laid down that any income, which a wife will 
acquire by her own exertions, will not be ber Stridhana, but will 
be merged in the general income of the family. We have already 
shown above (ante, p. 220-1) how this apparently unreasonable 
rule came to be laid down. Circumstances have, however, chang- 
'ed now. It is but fair to admit that what an educated wife earns 
as a teacher, or a professor, or à doctor, or an uneducated wife 
as a field labourer or a factory worker, should be primarily 
regarded as her own property. 'The husband should have no 
right over it. It should be left entirely to the wife, as to what 
portion of her earnings she would devote to the general family 

expenditure. In actual practice it would be found that a woman 
factory worker, for instance, will spend a lesser amount on herself 
than her husband would do, out of the wages they receive from 
their employer. The modern woman has developed her own 
individuality and would not like to surrender the ownership 
over her own earnings even to her husband. 

Married women, who earn a livelihood, are however few- 
Gifts received at the time of marriage are not many or valuable 
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in the present age and they are not useful for daily expenditure. 
Stridhana obtained as an heir to the husband after his death 
becomes available during widowhood when a woman has hardly 
any enthusiasm to utilise it. In stead of enlarging the scope of 
the old items in Stridhana, the modern woman would desire 
the recognition of a new item, viz., a share in the monthly or an- 
nual income of her husband. 

In spite of the spacious theory of the joint ownership the 
husband is usually the de facto controller of the family purse. 
The present age is an individualistic one and the modern wife, 
whether educated or uneducated, often feels that it should not 
be necessary for her to get the sanction of her husband for every 
little expenditure that she may have to incur on her behalf. 
In order to get over the embarrassing situations often arising on 
such occasions, she often feels that it would have been much 
betterif she had a share in her father's property, the income 
of which she could have spent at her own free will. "There are, 

' however, several serious difficulties in the way of giving the 
daughter a sharein the patrimony, as will be shown in the next 
chapter (Section I). It has, however, to be admitted that owing 
to inherited traditions, the husband is often inclined to assume 
à patronising air when sanctioning any expenditure for the wife 
which is not relished by him. It has further to be recognised 
that whether in the west or in the east, there is not yet a proper 
appreciation of the unpaid work for the household, which the 
wife ungrudgingly does for the common welfare of the family. 
Gifts from the husband form an important item in the Stridhan 
@s envisaged by Hindu jurists, and its scope went on gradually 
increasing in course of time. The difficulties of the modern 
Sensitive wife, above referred to, will disappear ifthe law enjoined 
that a small percentage of the monthly income of the husband 
shall be given to the wife as her Stridhana, to be spent by her at 
her own sweet will, either for her own sake or for the sake of the 
family. An orientation in the development of Stridhana on this 
line is necessary in the modern individualistic age. It will 
immensely help in increasing the happiness of many a family. 


CHAPTER IX 


PROPRIETARY RIGHTS : 
INHERITANCE AND PARTITION. 


We shall continue here our story of the development of the 
proprietary rights of women. We surveyed in the last chapter 
the position of the wife, vis-a-vis her husband, regarding the 
ownership of the family property, and discussed the evolution 
of Stridhana. It was all along a story of gradual but conti- 
nuous progress. In this chapter we shall discuss the rights of 
inheritance and partition, which are undoubtedly more impor- 
tant than the right to Stridhana. As already shown in previous 
chapters, the angle of vision with which the daughter, the wife 
and the widow were looked upon varied in different ages. 
Naturally therefore, the development of their rights of inheri- 
tance and partition proceeded on different lines. It would be 
therefore convenient to discuss it separately. The present 
chapter is therefore divided into four sections; the first three deal 
with therights of inheritance of the daughter, the widow and 


other female relations respectively, and the last one with the 
rights at partition. 


SECTION I. 
Daughler's Right of Inheritance 


A reference has been already made to an old saying that 4 
son, a wife and a slave can own no property independently of 
the father, the husband and the master (ante, p. 219, n. 1). The 
daughter is obviously intended to be included here under the 
son. In more than one place in the later Vedic literature We 
come across the view that women have no right of inheritance.” 
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There is no doubt that in very early times there was a general 
prejudice against property devolving upon female heirs by 
inheritance. The daughter formed no exception. She was often 
expected to increase the assets of her father's family by 
bringing a bride-price. That she should get a share in and 
decrease the corpus of her father's property would have appeared 
as very preposterous to men at the down of civilisation. The 
very conception of Stridhana shows that women could nor- 
mally get property only by way of gifts from their relations at 
or subsequent to their marriage. "There was no possibility of 
their acquiring any estate either by inheritance or by partition. 
Among the female heirs the brotherless daughter was the 
first to succeed in establishing her right of inheritance. Circums- 
tances were more favourable for the recognition of her right 
than that of the wife or the widow. As shown in the last chapter 
in the patriarchal atmosphere the wife could advance no claim 
in competition with her husband. The widow often used to marry 
or get a son by Niyoga; so the problem of her inheritance did 
not arise in society in any acute form. We have already shown 
(ante, pp. 10-11) how the daughter in the Vedic age was wel! 
educated and possessed full religious privileges. Probably 
she could not heself offer funeral oblations to the manes, but 
she could get this done by her son. For all religious purposes 
the Vedic father could thus regard a daughter to be as good as 
a son. He had a strong prejudice against adopting a son.* He 
therefore preferred property passing to his own daughter in 
preference to a stranger, who by a religious fiction, was to be re- 
garded as an adoptive son. He could also usually arrange for 


I. It is true that in Dharmaáastra literature, generally the son of a Putrika 
is classed as a substitute for a real son; in early times, however, in some locali- 
ties the daughter herself and not her son was regarded as the substitute. 
Thus V. D. S., XVII, 15 states qq Whaat and not gfx. A similar 
conclusion can be drawn from Manu IX, 134- From the Rajatarangint we find 
that Queen Kalyanadevi, wife of King Jayapida, was herself regarded as a 
Putrikà by her father. A 19th century Pandit of Kashmir had done the same 
at the same time of Dr. Bühler's visit to that state. 
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the perpetuation of his own family by making an agreement with 
the son-in-law that he should send back his first son to continue 
his maternal grandfather’s family. 

Amongst women, a brotherless daughter was thus the first 
to get her right of inheritance recognised. This happened as 
early as the time of the Rigveda, for there is no doubt that one 
of its early hymns refers to a brotherless daughter getting her 
share of patrimony.) This right of inheritance, however, was 
not an unmixed blessing. The Vedic age put a high premium on 
the son, and sons-in-law were unwilling to allow their first-born 
son to revert back to the families of their maternal grandfathers. 
In the present age there is a keen competition for the hand of 
a maiden, who is her father’s heir; in the Vedic age she found it 
not always easy to marry and had often to remain a spinster.? 
Even when the father of a brotherless daughter gave an assurance 
that he did not regarded her asa Putrikà and would not claim 
her son, prospective bridegrooms feared that there might be a 
mental reservation behind the promise. They would usually 
refuse to accept the daughter and her estate. 

There is evidence to show that the right of a brotherless 
daughter to inherit her father's estate continued to be recognised 
down to c. 400 B.C. In the Therigatha we come across an interest- 
ing incident. .We find a mother trying to dissuade her daughter 
Sundari from entering the nunnery by pointing out that she had 
become a full heir to her father’s extensive estate as the latter 
had become a monk; she should therefore think of marriage and 
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pleasure, and not of nunnery and penance.! It is clear from 
this story that a brotherless daughter was recognised as an heir 
in north-eastern India during the 5th century B.C. 

By about 200 B.C. girls ceased to be educated and began to 
be married at an early age. There was a general deterio- 
ration in the status of women, who were gradually losing their 
religious privileges. All this tended to adversely affect the 
proprietary rights of the daughter. A school came into existence 
which opposed her right of inheritance, even when she had no 
brothers. Apastamba reluctantly allows daughter to inherit, 
but only if there is no sapinda or teacher or pupil to claim 
the property. This was a very remote possibility, for agnates 
include relations upto the 7th degree. He would rather prefer 
the property to be given to a public cause than to a daughter.? 
Vasishtha (XV, 7) and Gautama (XXVIII, 21) do not mention 
the daughter in the list of their heirs. The same is the case with 
Manu.? 

The majority of jurists, however, wanted to continue the 
old tradition, and allow the daughter to inherit her patrimony, 
ifthere were no son. The Mahabharata in one place maintains 
that it would be manifestly unfair and inequitable to: allow a 
Subsidiary son to get an inheritance, when there was a daughter 
to claim it, She must at least get half the property, if not the 
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whole Kautilya is also inclined to recognise the daughter as 
an heir, though perhaps to a smaller share (III, 5). 

Yajiiavalkya, as may be expected, warmly champions the 
cause of the daughter and lays down that she should be the next 
heir after the son and the widow (II, 135). Brihaspati tries to 
disarm the opposition by sweet reasonableness. He points out 
that the daughter springs from one’s own body just like the son; 
how then can anyone inherit the property, when she is still alive 
(XXV, 55) ? Narada advances a similar argument. Is not the 
daughter as much the child of her parents as the .son? ? How 
then can her right of inheritance be defeated in the absence of 
the latter ? 

There was a school of jurists which suggested that a brother- 
less daughter should be regarded as an heir only till she was 
married and well settled in life. Katyayana was its chief ex- 
ponent.? Hindu society, however, refused to accept this opinion, 
and the school of Yajfiavalkya, Narada and Brihaspati eventually 
carried the day. From c. 500 A. D. nobody has called into 
question a daughter’s right to inherit her father’s property in 
the absence of a brother. The right has been recognised also by 
the modern courts. 

The estate which a daughter inherits is usually a limited one. 
It is an absolute one only in the Bombay State. Every- 
where else she acquires only a life estate. The Bombay custom 
of allowing the daughter to become an absolute owner of her 
patrimony is at least as old as the 13th century. An inscrip- 
tion of this period, discovered in Kolhapur, refers to the sale of 
a piece of land by a woman, who had inherited it from her 
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father! The Bombay law on this point has been working smooth- 
ly and has caused no havoc in the joint family. It is now high 
time that it should be extended to other states as well. 


DAUGHTERS WITH BROTHERS, 


Let us now consider the rights of inheritance of a daughter 
who has brothers. Patriarchal traditions were reigning supreme 
at the dawn of the Aryan history, and they were not favourable 
for the recognition of a daughter’s right of inheritance in com- 
petition with a brother. From c. 300 B.C. marriage became 
obligatory for girls, and society felt that they should get pro- 
prietary rights in the families of their husbands and not in those 
of their fathers. 

In the earlier period, however, girls were fairly well educated, 
and very often they would remain unmarried either by choice or 
by the force of circumstances. In such cases it was recognised 
that they ought to be allowed to have a share in their fathers’ 
property. A Vedic stanza expressly refers to an old maiden 
claiming her share in her patrimony.? Usually, however, 
daughters married, and then they did not get any share in their 
patrimony. A Vedic poet expressly informs the brother that he 
should not give any share to his sister; she is after all to migrate 
to a different family.? 

It has been argued that there was a school of jurists, no 
doubt representing a small minority, which favcured the recog- 
nition of the right of inheritance of the daughter along with the 
Son as early as c, 500 B.C. The only evidence for this view is a 
passage in the Nirukta, where arguments are undoubtedly ad- 
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vanced to support the daughter’s claim. The passage in ques. 
tion is, however, a clear interpolation. We may nevertheless 
examine here the arguments advanced in it. We find that the 
champions of the daughter’s claim were mainly relying on the 
authority of two old verses. The first of these occurs in the 
Rigveda. Unfortunately it is a very obscure stanza difficult to 
interpret with certainty. It appears to refer to an agreement 
by the father of an only daughter with his son-in-law to the 
effect that his first son will revert to the maternal grand father 
to continue his family. At any rate it does not refer to any right 
of inheritance of a daughter, who had brothers as well. The 
second authority relied upon by thisschool is a stanza, which it 
attributes to Manu.? This verse does not, however, occur in the 
present Manusmriti and it contradicts its views on this point enun- 
ciated elsewhere in the book. Further, it has to be pointed out 
that it does not at all support a daughter's right to inherit along 
with sons. To argue that the term mithundndm in this verse 
governs the word putrinám, the joint expression mithunānām 
putránám meaning childre n of both the sexes, is a procedure that 
can hardly be justified. The expression mithunanam refers to 
parents, and the author of the verse opines that parents should 
divide their estate equally among their sons, without assigning 
a special share to the first-born, as recommended by some early 
jurists. 

It therefore appears that if there was really a school of jurists 
in the 6th century B.C., which wanted to champion the cause of 
daughters’ inheritance, even when they had brothers, it could 
adduce no really authoritative texts in its support. The passage 
in the Nirukta, where this discussion occurs, is very probably a 
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later interpolation. It is therefore extremely doubtful whether 
any such school at all existed in early times, 
The general opinion of Hindu society was that sisters should 


get no share in the patrimony, if they had. brothers. This is the 


opinion of the Dharmaégastra literature, and Kautilya concurs 


with it.' There is only one writer, who assigns asmallshare to 
the daughter along with sons. It is Sukra. Sukracharya, the 
famous teacher of the Asuras, loved his daughter Devayani 
dearer than his own life. It is therefore in the fitness of things 
that he should have been the only Smriti writer to assign a 
small share to the daughter, even when she had brothers. 

Sukra lays down that if a person divides his property in his 
own life time, he should assign one share each to his wife and 
sons, half a share to his daughters, and one fourth a share to his 
daughters's sons. If the division took place after his death, the 
sister was to get one eighth the share of the brother. In actual 
practice the division of property usually takes place after the death 
of the father; soeven under Sukra’s dispensation, the daughter 
got only a very small share in the patrimony. 

Sukra seems to be the only jurist, who has championed the 
cause of a daughter’s share in her patrimony, even if she were 
not brotherless. Vishnu‘ and Narada also apparently seem to 
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have recommended the same course; but their intention does not 
appear to have been to allow the daughter to take away her 
share after the marriage. Narada expressly declares that the 
daughter’s share in the patrimony was intended only for her 
maintenance till her marriage.! 

Though Sukra was ina hopeless minority, his scheme of inhe- 
ritance appealed to some sections of the community. There is 
evidence to show that some fathers used to follow the principle 
recommended by Sukra and divide their property both among 
their sons and daughters. This was probably the case when the 
property was self-acquired. We actually come across such a 
case in a Mysore epigraph. An inscription, dated 1188 A.D., 
refers to a gentleman named Machi, partitioning his landed pro- 
perty both among his sons and daughters. The sons of the latter 
encroached upon the lands of the sons of the former; the epigraph 
refers to the settlement of the dispute.? 

Smritis and inscriptions, which attest to a daughter being 
assigned a sharein the patrimony, are exceptions and not the rule. 
The general opinion of society was that women should get shares, 
directly or indirectly, in the property of their husbands and. not 
in that of their fathers. ^ Marriages had become obligatory for 
girls by c. 300 B. C., and so the cases of spinsters remaining 
unprovided did not at all arise in society in the subsequent 
period. 

Since marriages had become obligatory for girls, it was 


naturally laid down that reasonable expenses in connection : 


with them should be a charge on the family property. Ifa father 
died before his daughters had been wedded, the sons were bound 
to spend reasonable amounts for their suitable marriages out of 
the family estate. What precise amount a brother ought to 
spend for his sister's marriage could not obviously be laid down 
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in the law books; it used to vary with the status and circumstances 
of cach family. A general rule, however, has been laid down 
that a brother should spend for his sister’s marriage an amount 
equal to a one fourth share’. The language used in this connec- 
tion is rather vague, and is capable of the following three diver- 
gent interpretations. (1) Each brother should forswear one 
fourth the share he has received, and the amounts so pooled 
together should be equally divided among the sisters and spent 
for their marriages. In practice this principle was likely to 
lead to anomalies, if the sons and daughters ina family were not 
equal in number. Thus if there was only one sister and she had 
four or more brothers, her marriage portion was bound to be 
greater than the individual share of her brothers. Ifthe above 
ratio of the brothers and sisters were reversed, the marriage 
share of a sister would have been very inadequate; it would 
have been one sixteenth the share of the brother or even less. (2) 
A second interpretation of the rule suggested that the property 
should be divided into as many shares as there are children, and 
daughters should be given one fourth of the share thus ascertained. 
This arrangement also is likely to produce anomalies similar to 
those mentioned in connection with the first interpretation. 
(3) A third school therefore has pointed out that the real inten- 
tion of the jurists in laying down this rule is that the patrimony 
should be so divided that ultimately the resulting marriage share 
of each sister should be equal to one fourth the share of each 
brother. This interpretation is probably the one intended by 
our jurists. 

Hindu jurists, however, declare that their intention is not 
so much toassign a one fourth share tothe daughter, as to make 
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adequate provision for her marriage.! To get his sister married 
was the sacred duty of the brother, and if her one fourth share was 
insufficient for the purpose, the brother was required to spend 
an amount even equal to his own share.* . Some jurists go to the 
extent of laying down that even if there were no family estate, 
the brother ought to meet the marriage expenses of his sister from 
his self acquired property.? If, on the other hand, the family 
property was extensive and the reasonable expenses of a suitable 
marriage did not amount to the legal one fourth share, the sister 
was not to take away with her the balance unspent.‘ It will 
be thus seen that while anxious to make adequate provi- 
sion for the marriage of a sister, Hindu jurists have disapproved 
of the principle that she should inherit a share along with her 
brothers, and carry it away with her after the marriage. 

The reasons for this attitude are not difficult to understand. 
Marriage had become absolutely necessary for daughters. So 
there was no possibility ofspinsters remaining unprovided. ‘There 
was a general prejudice against the introduction of an outsider 
among the land-holders of a village since early times. This, 
however, was inevitable if the daughter, who was usually married 
to some outsider either ina near ora distant village, was allowed 
to claim a share. We must further remember that down to the 
middle of the 19th century, communications were difficult and 
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expensive, and it was not easy for a daughter or her husband to 
manage her landed property situated in a distant village. To 
give a share to the daughter in immoveable property was thus 
not a feasible proposition. As far as the moveables were concern- 
ed, she used to get a fair share in them as presents at the time 
of her marriage, or as an heir to Stridhana estate. Hindu 
society therefore felt that the best way to provide for women was 
to invest them with proprietary rights in their husbands’ estates, 
and not in their fathers’ property. 

Circumstances have however now changed, and the law of 
inheritance requires some alterations with regard to the daughter. 
Marriage is no longer a necessary event in the life of every woman. 
A class of educated women is coming into existence who, either 
owing to the desire for social service or through the force of cir- 
cumstances, do not get married. These ladies cannot obviously 
get any proprietary rights through the husband. The law, as 
it stands today, does not allow them any share in their fathers’ 
property as well. So they remain altogether unprovided for. 
As we have shown above (ante, p. 239), such women used to get a 
share in their patrimony in Vedic times. We should revive this 
right today. As these women lead a single life, their family 
responsibilities would be naturally less than those of their 
married brothers; their share in the patrimony should be 
smaller than that of a married brother, who will have a family 
to provide for. It is therefore reasonable to suggest that the ` 
share of the unmarried sister should be half that of her married 
brother. 

Should a daughter, who gets married, also receive a share in 
her patrimony even when she has a brother? In 1936 a bill 
was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Assembly, which 
inter alia sought to give the daughter the same share in the patri- 
mony as the son. ‘This clause, however, had to be withdrawn, 
as the public opinion was not in its favour. Later on a draft 
by the B. N. Rao Committee proposed, as suggested in the 
lst edition of this work, that an unmarried daughter should 
get half a share; but this measure also could not pass. The 
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same was the fate of a third bill (1952) which Sought to give 
to the daughter half a share unconditionally. The Hindy Code 
Bill, now before the Parliament (Feb. 1956) seeks to give even © 
the married daughter a share in the patrimony equal to that 
of the brother. Opinion in society and the Parliament is 
sharply divided on this point and it is difficult to state whether 
the Bill will pass, if free voting is allowed. 

A careful analysis of the whole situation will show that on 
the whole it will not be in the interest of Society to grant this 
right to the daughter. In the first place she will find it difficult 
to exercise it. Division of the family property usually takes place 
after the death of the father. A daughter, who has been married, say 
ten years before this event, will not be having a precise idea of the 
moveable property of her paternal family, as she will be spending 
most of this time in her new home. It may be that during this 
period her father’s family may have sold part of its ornaments 
to tide over some difficulties. If, as a consequence of these 
transactions, which are usually kept secret, the moveable pro- 
perty brought forward at the time of the partition is less than 
what it was at the time of her marriage, the daughter would feel 
that her brothers have conspired to cheat her of her legitimate 
share. On the other hand, it is very easy to conceal cash, jewellery 
and ornaments, and crafty brothers can easily defeat their sisters’ 
tights by producing only a part of them. There are very 
few families that keep their moveable property in the form of 
cash balances in banks. Misunderstanding and heartburning 
will therefore be difficult to avoid between brothers and sisters 
at the time of partition. 

The allotment of a share in the immoveable property is also 
frought with difficulties, Holdings of land in India are already 
very small and uneconomic; their size will be reduced to half 
if the daughter receives a share in the patrimony equal to that 
of the son. This will be a national calamity. It may be argued 
that the rights of the weaker sex should not be sacrificed eve? 
for avoiding a national economic calamity. There is a force 
in this argument. But we would point out that there are further 
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difficulties in the Way. The daughter 
usually go away to a different village or town to live with her 
husband. She will therefore he an absentee land-lord. The 
absentee land-lord is already being expropriated in Bombay, and 
other States will soon adopt the same course. The daughter 


will thus not materially benefit by a share in the lands of 
her father, 


after her marriage will 


It has further to be admitted that soon after her marriage, 
the centre of interest and affection of the daughter naturally 
shifts to her new home. She becomes more and more immersed 
in her own family and children, and has no Opportunities as 
before of noticing the financial transactions of her father’s 
family. It would be unfair to saddle her with any liabili- 
ties which her parents’ family may have incurred as a conse- 
quence of certain steps taken after her marriage and without her 
knowledge. To suggest that the consent of the daughter should 
be previously obtained on such occasions is impracticable. For 
usually the members of a family do not like its transactions like 
sale or mortgage of family property to be discussed by or commu- 
nicated to even their near relations. 

The present situation, however, is very unfair to the woman. 
She has no share in her patrimony and her condition becomes 
pitiable, if her husband abandons her and contracts a. second 
marriage or takes to a vicious life. He can even escape his lia- 
bility to give her a maintenance on the plea that she refuses 
to live with him. And what woman of self-respect will wel- 
come her husband's home, if she is to be treated there merely 
as an unpaid and unwanted maid-servant ? The best way, 
however, to meet the situation is not to assign a share to the 
woman in her patrimony, but to improve and enlarge beu eco- 
nomic rights in her new family, of which she becomes an impor- 
tant member, and with the interests of which she becomes abso- 
lutely identified. It should no longer become possible for a 
husband to institute a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights, 
and escape his liability to maintain his wife on the plea that she 
refuses to obey the decree of the court to live with him. If it is 
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proved that the wife has to stay away from the husband for no 
. fault of her own, she should become entitled to get not merely 
a maintenance, but also a share equal to that of ason. It may 
be recalled that Yajiiavalkya allows the wife a one third share in 
the husband’s property under such circumstances.! As marria- 
ges usually take place between families of approximately equal 
financial status, the share which the wife will receive in her 
husband's property is not likely to be smaller than the one 
which she would have obtained as a daughter from her patrimony. 

If the present law is amended on the above lines, it will not 
become necessary to complicate matters by giving the daughter 
a right to a share in her patrimony, which may be of doubtful 
benefit to her in actual practice, and which may also sometimes 
land her into financial liabilities. If her father dies after contract- 
ing debts subsequent to her marriage, she will be called upon 
to pay its share. Her liability will of course be limited by her 
share, but she will have to face a litigation. Serious difficulties 
may arise in the marriages of girls from poorer families. Would- 
be bridegrooms accepting daughters from poor families now know 
that they will receive few or no presents at the marriage; they 
are sure that there is no liability; When the daughter gets a 
share, they must be prepared to face the music of a civil litiga- 
tion after the death of their fathers-in-law. All would-be 
sons-in-law may not welcome this eventuality. 

Normally speaking, more than 90 per cent couples can 
pull on well with each other, and there would be no necessity 
in such cases for the wife to demanda separate share from her 
husband. Unnecessary fragmentations of holdings, which 
would become necessary if all daughters are given à right of 
inheritance in their patrimony, will thus be avoided. In the 
few abnormal cases above referred to, where the condition of 
women at present becomes pitiable on account of their having 
no share in the patrimony, they would obtain the necessary relief 
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by getting definite rights in their new families available even 
against the husband during the coverture. 

For several centuries the Hindu wife has been occupying a 
position of subordination to her husband on account of her 
iliteracy and want of general knowledge and experience. 
There is an unconscious tendency in the average husband, 
both in the east and in the west, to assume a slightly condescend- 
ing air when any money is to be sanctioned for the normal or 
special needs of the wife. Educated wives naturally resent this 
tendency and feel that they should have an income of their own, 
which they should be able to spend at their own free will. The 
best way to avoid this difficulty and consequent unpleasantness 
is not to grant a share in the patrimony, but to create a new 
variety of Stridhana from the husband's income, which the 
wife should be at liberty to spend without his sanction. As a 
natural corollary of the principle that the husband and the 
wife are the joint owners of the family property, and as a recog- 
nition of the valuable unpaid work which the wife ungrudgingly 


‘does for the household, she should be entitled to receive a small 


percentage, say 5%, of the income of the family as her own 
Stridhana, to be spent by her at her own sweet will, either for 
her own sake or for the sake of the family. An orientation in 
the development of Stridhana on this line will remove the diffi- 
culties of the modern sensitive wife. It will also render unne- 


‘cessary the creation of the new right to a share in patrimony, 


which in practice will be difficult to exercise, and will lead to 
unnecessary and harmful fragmentations of land-holdings. 
To conclude, the following changes are desirable in the law 


of inheritance, as far as the daughter is concerned :— 


(1) The daughter should have the right to demand that the 
Same amount from patrimony should be spent on her education 
as is spent in her brother's case. 

. (2) Education expenses apart, the daughter should have the 
right to a share equal to half that of her brother, if she remains 
unmarried. The usual presumption should be that the normal 
expenses of a daughter's proper marriage are equal to half 
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the share of her brother in the patrimony. Soa daughter who 
marries after the partition will not have to pay anything back 
after her marriage. This will avoid any devesting of th 


he 
property subsequent to the marriage of the daughter. 


SECTION 2 
Widow’s Right of Inheritance 


The proprietary rights of the wife during the coverture have 
been already considered in the last chapter. We shall discuss 
now her rights during widowhood. Let us first take up the 
question of her right to inherit her husband’s property. 

We have already seen that there was a general prejudice in 
early times against allowing women to hold property. Even 
the wife, who was regarded as the husband's joint-owner inthe 
family property, had only very limited rights as against her 
consort. It is then no wonder that for a long time widow’s 
right to inherit her husband’s property should have remained 
unrecognised. Vedic texts, which declare women to be incapa- 
ble of inheriting any property,’ are particularly aimed against 
the widow. Joint family of the patriarchal type was the order 
of the day; males alone could be coparceners in it, women 
being allowed only a maintenance. In early times the custom 
of Niyoga was very common; so widows without sons were 
very few. A vast majority of widows therefore used to get 
their husband’s shares, if not directly as their heirs, at least in- 
directly as the guardians of their minor sons. Very often they 
used to marry, and so the question of giving them a share in their 

dead husbands’ property would not arise at all. The refusal to 
recognise the widow as an heir to her husband was thus causing 
not much actual hardship in society. 


I. aeia fafaa aac: 1 
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We therefore find that down to c. 300 B. C., the right of the 
widow to inherit her husband's property was not recognised by 
any juris. Vedic texts were definitely opposed to this right. 


Most of the Dharmasütra writers adopt the same attitude. 


Baudhayana expressly rejects the widow’s claim on the autho- 
rity of the Vedic texts referred to in the last para. Apastamba 
lays down that in the absence of the son the property should 
devolve, not upon the widow, but upon the nearest male 
sapinda. If none such within seven degrees is in existence 
to claim the property, it should devolve upon the preceptor. 
If he also is dead, then it should be taken over by a disciple 
of the deceased to be spent for charitable purposes.t "This 
detailed scheme of Apastamba about the devolution of 
property nowhere mentions or provides for the widow. The 
same is the case with Manu. He lays down that the 
property ofa sonless person will first devolve upon his father, 
then upon his brother, and finally upon a safinda and a sakulya 
in accordance to his propinquity. When none of these is forth- 
coming, first a preceptor, then a disciple, and finally the king 
should take it away.? Elsewhere he recognises the mother also 
asan heir; the widow is, however, nowhere mentioned as possés- 
sing any rights of inheritance. It is true that Kullüka, a 15th 
century commentator no doubt contends that in Manu smriti IX, 
185, though not expressly mentioned, the widow is intended to 


l. garara a: Same afos: azar’ aadi: aaa- 
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vious] 
reading later ideas in the earlier text. There can þe no ast 


be understood as an heir after the son;! he is however oh 


that Medhatithi, the 9th century commentator of Manu, js 
correct when he maintains that Manu has not recognised the 
widow as an heir at all.? 

At about the beginning of the Christian era, both the Niyoga 
and the widow remarriage fell into disrepute as shown in Chap. 
ter V (ante, p. 146; p. 153). It was deemed to be more honora. 
ble for a widow to spend her remaining life in penances of reli- 
gion than in pleasures of the family life. Leaders of society 
began to feel that if the widow was not to marry or get a son 
by Niyoga, she ought to be assigned a definite share in the 
family property. Early Dharmasütra writers, however, were 
inclined to assign only a maintenance to the widow. This is 
the case with Kautilya also, who makes the widow's mainte- 
nance a charge upon the husband's estate, when it was resumed 
by the state.? 

It was, however, being felt that this was not a satisfactory 
arrangement. Jurists gradually began to come forward to plead 
for a better recognition of the widow’s claim. Gautama puts 
forth a modest proposal that the widow should be regarded at 


I. S WD a frat: gat feeager: faa: 
faut gaa feet wat ua an 
While commenting upon this verse Kullüka says :— 


afaaattaeagaea qiga w feat at ag ead! 
It will be noticed that there is nothing in the verse to justify the 


words wedtefzearefgaem 1 


2. Medhatithi’s commentary on this important verse is lost; we know 
of his views only from Kullüka's reference to them; cf :— 


sit aaa qeta aagi qadagui vetu 
wilted qenia Warfafafaenpdw ia edi wu 
On Manu, IX, 187 
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least as a coheir with other Sapindas In course of time the 
opinion in favour of the recognition of the widow’s right began 
to grow stronger. Why should she get only 2. portion of the 
husband’s estate, and not the whole of it ? It was felt that she 
ought to be the sole heir and not a co-heir. This view has been 
for the first time advocated by Vishnu at about the beginning 
of the Christian era. He definitely lays down that the widow 
shall inherit the whole estate on the failure of sons.2 About a 
couple of centuries later YAajfiavalkya joined Vishnu in cham- 
pioning the widows’ right; it is his verses which were mainly 
relied upon by British courts, when they recognised the right 
of inheritance of the widow on the failure of sons.? It may be 
pointed out that the Upanishadic sage Yajnavalkya had divided 
all his property between his two wives, when he had. renounced 
the world. It would therefore,appear that the Yajnavalkya 
school was since early days more favourably inclined to recog- 
nise women's rights than was the case with other jurists. 

The proposal of Vishnu and Yàjüavalkya to recognise the 
widow as an heir was a sensational one. It affected the vested 
interests of male coparceners and therefore immediately pro- 
voked considerable and determined opposition. During the 


l. aealg fad ARRA AMARUM, Ifwe read here 
et arae (in stead of ed MAIAT ) asis done in the Anandagrama 


edition of the work, the widow will be an alternative heir, and not a coheir, 
2. aqaa qa raana 1 azarae afe aif u bnt 
$ A > 43. 


In the Pürra-Mimansā, VJI, 6, 14, Jaimini recognises the right of the 
wife to hold property. He is, however, probably referring to Wives with 
husbands living, who alone were eligible to perform sacrifices according to 
him. It does not seem that Jaimini was inclined to recognise the widow as 
an heir to her husband. Vishrusmpiti weuld therefore be the first work to 
recognise this right, as stated in the text above. 
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period 400-1000 A.D. jurists were divided into two schools, the 
orthodox one, which was not prepared to recognise the widow as 
an heir and the reformist one, which was bent upon agitating for 
the popularisation of its new reform. 

Narada, Katyayana and king Bhoja of Malwa (c. 1015 to 
c. 1055 A.D.) were the chief advocates of the orthodox view, 
Narada lays down that if a man dies without any issue or heir, 
his property should ultimately escheat to the king, who was to 
provide only a maintenance to the widow.! It is clear that 
Narada did not mind property escheating to the crown ; hewould 
not, bowever, allow it to be inherited by the widow. Katyayana 
apparently held an identical view.? Bhoja would allow the 
widow to be an heir only if she submitted to Niyoga. This vir- 
tually amounted to denying her the right of inheritance, for 
Niyoga had become very obnoxious since 500 A.D., and no 
woman would have agreed to be a party to it. And even if she 
had consented, her ownership would have been a short-lived 
one; it would have terminated with the birth of the expected 
son. 

There were several thinkers who recognised this state of 
affairs as unsatisfactory, but had not the necessary courage to 


I. aaa arate ce aaa: 
amimi smi seem mis eum 
XIII, 52. 
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wet ia faama u 
eae d Quoted by Vijüane$vara'on Yaj., II, 136. 
Katyayana and Brihaspati exist only in quotations and we often come 
across verses attributing Contradictory views to them. Thus Vijñāncśvara 


at the above place also attributes the following verse to Katyadyana, which 
clearly supports the widow’s right :— 
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recommend that the widow should be recognised as a full heir. 
They proposed half way measures, Some of them recommend- 
ed that the wife should be allowed to inherit property worth 
about 2,000 or 3,000, in addition to any Stridhana that may 
have been given to her by her husband.1 Others thought that 
she should be permitted to inherit the moveables only? A 
third view was that the widow may be a deferred heir; she 
should be allowed to inherit on the failure of brothers-in-law, 
if her parents-in-law had no objection to the property devoly- 
ing on her.? 

The school of reformers, however, was not prepared to accept 
any such compromises. It insisted that the widows’s right to 
inherit the full share should be recognised. It based its case on 
logic and reason. Brihaspati pointed out that the Vedas, the 
Smritis and sages of antiquity have unanimously declared that 
the husband and the wife are the joint owners of family property 
and together constitute one legal personality. A man there 
fore cannot be said to be completely dead as long as his wife is 
alive. How then can property pass on to another in the life 


l. faarge: qb era: feud Pub quer di 
wat ew qi ae aT GUTSTSTRDNY U 
Vyasa in Aparárka, p. 752. 


Silver Pana, roughly equal to a six anna piece, is the coin referred to in 
the verse. Its purchasing power at that time was equal to that of Rs. 2 
today. Property worth 2,000 would be thus equal to property worth about 
Rs. 10,000 today. 


Mahabharata, XIII, 82, 24 puts the limit at 3,000. 
2. wf et fafacrenfs fafad erat) 
TST EMAL Aaa HAA TANT ATU 
Twewrfa mscr a alt eaaa 
Brihaspati in SCV., p. 667. 


This text of Brihaspati is opposed to a number of other verses attributed 
to him, and may be of doubtful authority. 
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time of the widow! ? Vriddhamanu points out that the widow 
can offer funeral oblations to her husband, and so she should 
be allowed to inherit his property. To remove any doubt in 
the matter, Prajapati lays down that the widow has a natural 
right to inherit all her husband's property, including moveables, 
immoveables, bullion, ornaments, stores, etc. Her right is not 
in the least affected even if her elderly relations, male or female, 
are alive. She will of course show them proper reverence, but 
hold the property in her own possession. If any male relation 
obstructs her peaceful enjoyment of the estate, it is the bounden 
duty of the king to punish him as a thief. 

It is perhaps Jimütavahana, who argues the widow's case in 
the most masterly fashion. "There is no authority to hold that 
the ownership in the husband's property, which the wife acquires 
at the marriage, terminates with the husband's death. How 
then can it be argued that the wife's right is destroyed the 
moment she is widowed? Nor can it be maintained that she is to 
utilise just as much of the income as may be necessary for her 
bare maintenance. Vishnu says that the property of a person 
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dying without sons will first devolve upon the widow, and then 
upon the daughter, parents, etc. Now it is admitted that in 
the above text the term Property denotes the whole income of 
the estate, when construed with all other heirs like the daughter, 
the brother, parents, etc. How then can it have a restricted 
meaning when it is construed with the widow alone! ? 

We have seen already how there were early texts, which did 
not recognise the widow as an heir and allowed her only a 
maintenance. The new school cleverly explained them away 
as referring to concubines or unchaste wives. The chaste widow, 
it was argued, could never be deprived of her inherent right to 
inherit the entire property of the husband.? Now there can be 
no doubt that this interpretation, though ingenious, is alto- 
gether unjustifiable; earlier writers did undoubtedly intend to 
exclude from inheritance not only concubines and unchaste wives, 
but also chaste widows. Later champions of women’s rights 
could not follow the straightforward course of refusing to accept 
the opinions of their predecessors; they had to devise some 
means, whereby they could explain away the earlier contrary 
texts without showing any disrespect to their writers. Reform in 
Hindu social customs and institutions has usually taken this 
peculiar course owing to the great conservatism of the race. 


L akuan wad wea: waft a ae a 
TATA alata catia qefferenmitsquer t... 
WOW aidaa aana  weftawafaft aR ‘ater ue 
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Dayabhaga, Section XI. 
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Kullūka on Manu, IX, 186. 
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Let us resume our subject. The new school maintained 
that the widow’s right of inheritance was an inherent one. The 
only circumstance that could defeat it was unchastity. When 
we note the ideas current on the subject at that time, this con- 
dition would not appear to be an unexpected one. The modern 
law on this point is very peculiar. It allows an inheritance to 
devolve upon a widow, only if she is chaste at the time of its 
opening. Her subsequent unchastity, however, does not devest 
the estate. 

In spite of the able advocacy of the cause of the widow by 
the reform school, it took several centuries for her right to be 
recognised throughout India. The Deccan was more advanced 
in this respectthan northern India. A writer of the 6th century 
B. G. observes that it is customar for the southerners to recog- 
nise the proprietary rights of women.! Among the champions 
of widows’ rights the provenance of Brihaspati, Vyasa and 
Prajapati is not known, but Yajfiavalkya was a southerner, and 
his commentator Vijfane$vara hailed from the Deccan, as he 
was the Chief Justice of the Chalukya emperor Vikramadiya Vi: 
That the widow’s right of inheritance, so enthusiastically advo- 
cated in the Mitakshara, was actually recognised in contemporary 
Deccan can be proved from epigraphical evidence. A ]2th cen- 
tury inscription from Karnatak, while describing the scheme of 
devolution of property current in a certain village, mentions 
the widow as the heir immediately after the son (Æ. I, V, 
p. 28). An inscription from Tanjore district, belonging to the 

same century, declares that a lawfully wedded wife inherits the 
whole property of the husband, including land, cattle, slaves, 
jewels and other valuables' (S. 7. E. R., for 1919, pp- 79-8). 
The causes for this earlier recognition of the widow’s right of 
inheritance in the Deccan can only be inferred. As shown before in 
Chap. VI, Women were taking an active part in the administration 
in the Deccan even as governors of districts and towns. It is quite 
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likely that many of the princesses, 
cities, were themselves widows, If society had no objection to 
widows being governors and collectors, it could also reconcile 


itself to the recognition of the widow’s right of inheritance as 
well. The existence of matriar 


who were acting in these capa- 


chy in some communities may 
also have helped to liberalise the views of the Deccan society in 
this respect. 

The widow’s right of inheritance came into recognition in 
northern India somewhat later. In the days of Kālidāsa «c. 
400A. D.), if a person died without leaving a son, his property 
used to escheat to the king, who had to provide merely a main- 
tenance to the widow. This is quite clear from the Sakuntala 
episode of the merchant dying in the shipwreck, whose property 
was proposed to be immediately resumed by the zealous minis- 
ters of king Dushyanta. In Gujarat the widow's right of inheri- 
tance was not recognised down to c. 1200 A. D. King Kumara- 
pala of that province (1144-1173) admits frankly that his sub- 
jects were justified in their impression that their king always 
desired his rich subjects to die issueless, so that he may resume 
their property.! A poet of his court tells us that it was this 
king who showed a magnanimity of mind, shown not even by 
kings born in the golden age like Raghu and Nahusha, and volun- 
tarily forswore his right to the property of the ‘weeping widow’.2 
It would be thus seen that this reform met with considerable 
opposition from the governments of the day, because it adversely 
affected their revenues. As a partial compensation, some of 
them introduced a death duty on the property of persons 
dying without sons (Graham, Kolhapoor, p. 333). 
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Most of the digest writers, who wrote subsequent to c, 1200 
A. D., have recognised the widow’s right of inheritance, We 
may therefore conclude that by c. 1300 A. D., the right had 
come to be sanctioned throughout the whole country. 

The Mitakshara school recognised the widow’s right of 
inheritance, only if her husband had separated from the joint 
family before his death.! An examination of the context of the 
verse in which Yajfiavalkya mentions widow as the next heir, 
makes it clear that he intended to recognise her right, only if 
her husband was not a member of the joint family at the time 
of his death. This conclusion becomes further irresistable from 
v. 138, where Yajfiavalkya lays down that when members of 
a family have reunited after separation, the surviving male 
coparceners will succeed the deceased, and not his wife. 
Vijfianesvara is therefore correct in holding that according to 
Yajfiavalkya only the widow of a separated coparcener can be- 
come an heir to her husband. Of course he could have libera- 
lised the law still further by drawing further deductions from the 
text of Brihaspati, which declares that none can touch the pro- 
perty of a person as long as his wife is alive. He could have 
argued that whether the deceased was a member of the joint 
family or not, was an immaterial question. As long as the wife 
was alive, the husband ought to be to regarded as living; the 
inheritance will not open at all till the death of the wife. She 
must be therefore allowed to enjoy the property of her husband 
irrespective of the consideration, whether he had separated from 
the family or not before his death. 

Vijfüane$vara, however, was not prepared to take this step. 
He had included inherited property under Stridhana, and he 
was probably reluctant to sanction a scheme of succession, 
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whereunder extensive Property would have automatically and 


very frequently passed out of the family to female Stridhana 
heirs. He probably felt that if 


s a coparcener effected a separa- 
tion from the joint family, 


its members should have no grievance 
if his separated share passed as Stridhana to his daughter. If, 


however, no separation had been effected, and the share of 
an undivided coparcener were still allowed to devolve on his wife, 
it would have passed out of the family withanalarming fre- 
quency, since unlike the Dayabhaga school, the Mitakshara 
school had declared this share as the Stridhana of the wife. Most 
of the medieval jurists agree with the Mitakshara and recognise 
the widow's right of inheritance only when her husband was not 
a member of the joint family at the time of his death. + 

To Jimütavahana, the founder of the Dayabhaga school, 
belongs the credit of liberalising the law still further in favour 
ofthe widow. We have seen above (ante, p. 225) that he would 
not include inherited property under Stridhana. This was SO, 
because he wanted to disarm society's opposition to his revolu- 
tionary proposal to make the widow an heir to her husband, 
even when the latter was a member of the joint family at the _ 
time of his death. While anxious that every widow should in- 
herit her husband's share in the joint family property, be wanted 
to prevent it from going outside the family to Stridhana heirs: 
He therefore did not include it under her Stridhana: 

The Dàyabhága law undoubtedly marks a further step in 
the expansion of the widow's rights. It lays down that the 
widow can get her husband's share in the family property, even 
ifhe happened to be a member of the joint family at the time of 
his death. Jimütavahana relies upon a text of Brihaspati, 
Which is silent about separation and declares that the property 
of a person can devolve upon his brother, only when he dies 
Without leaving a son or a widow behind.! He further points 
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out that even when brothers are living as members of a joint 
family, according to his conception of this institution, each one 
has got his own share clearly determined, though not specifi- 
cally separated by metes and bounds; it is then but fair that it 
should be earmarked for his wife.! There is further nothing to 
prove that the wife’s co-ownership in the husband’s property, 
that arises at the marriage, automatically terminates at his 
death, if it happens while the family is still joint.2 It is there- 
fore but fair that she should be allowed to inherit her husband’s 
share irrespective of the consideration as to whether he had sepa- 
rated from the joint family or not. 

If the texts, on which Jimitavahana had relied, had been 
utilised to their fullest capacity, they would have easily enabled 
him to declare that the estate which the widow inherits is an 
absolute and not a limited one. The widow is the living half 
of the husband, says Brihaspati; and therefore no one can get the 
right to inherit the deceased’s property as long as she is alive. 
Now Jimütavahana could have easily argued that the powersof 
the surviving half (the widow) cannot be less than those ofthe 
expired half (the husband), and so the widow's estate would be 
as absolute as that of her husband, she having the power of sale, 
mortgage or gift. He however did not take this step, but 
maintained that the widow had only a life estate in her inheri- 
tance. She could utilise its full income in any way she liked, 
but she could not touch its corpus. 

To understand Jimitavahana’s reluctance to grant to the 
widow a full estate in inheritance, we shall have to discuss the 
history of the question. The early jurists like Vishnu and 
Yajnavalkya, who have recognised the widow as an heir, have 
nowhere used any expressions to show that they regarded her 4 
a limited heir. It is therefore possible to argue that they intended 
to invest her with the same full powers which they granted to 
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other heirs like the son, the father 
have mentioned along with her. Int € di i 

subject in the Mitakshara, vet Se Mc 
hints that the widow was a limited heir, 
of the corpus of the property. 
his discussion he states, 


or the brother, whom they 


also nowhere states or 
having no right to dispose 
In the concluding sentence of 
Í ‘Therefore the chaste and regularly 
married wife of a person, who has died without leaving behind 
any sons, and who had separated from the joint family and not 
reunited with it, inherits his entire property.’ He has introduced 
here several qualifying adjectives, very carefully chosen; but 
among them there is none to suggest that he regarded the 
widow's estate as a limited one. 

A number of other jurists, however, declare definitely that the 
widow is a limited heir. An authority quoted by the Mahd- 
bharata states that the widow can only utilise the income of 
the property she has inherited; she can under no circumstances 
dispose of it? Kātyāyana states that the inheritance will revert 
to reversioners after the death of the widow, she having no 
power to dispose of it? Brihaspati, we have seen, was a fervent 
champion of the widow’s rights, but even he expressly declares 
that her powers over her inheritance are limited; she cannot sell, 
Mortgage or gift it away. He, however, permits a gift for reli- 
gious purposes, which presumably was to be of a small portion 
only. Narada declines to concede full powers to the wife even 
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over her Stridhana, if it comprised of any immoveable Property 
The wise have declared, says this sage, that transaction of lane 
ded property like sale, mortgage or gift, if made by women 
. . ) 
are, automatically invalid.+ 


To conclude, we find that even some of the warmest cham- 
pions of the widow's right of inheritance like Brihaspati defini- 
tely declare her to be a limited heir, while others like Yaàjfiavalkya 
and Vishnu are merely silent on the point. No one specifically 
invests her with the power to dispose of the immoveable property 
in her inheritance, gifts for religious purposes being the only 
exception. It is therefore clear that down to the 12th century, 
the widow was intended to be given only a limited power over 
her inheritance. Society was, as shown already, very reluctant 
to recognise the widow as even a limited heir; it would have 
summarily rejected the case of her champions, if they had sug- 
gested that she should be invested with absolute powers over 
her inheritance. 

Late medieval period, c. 1200-1800 A. D., was the most 
conservative one in the history of Hindu customs and institutions. 
It, however, can claim the credit of attempting to extend the 
widow's powers over her estate in one direction. We have 
seen above how down to c. 1200 A. D., jurists were unwilling to 
concede to the widow the right to alienate her estate. Writers 
of legal digests after that date are seen to encourage the 


tendency to recognise this right under certain circumstances. ' 


There was a text of Brihaspati which, as pointed out already, 
permitted the widow to gift away a portion of her property 
for religious and spiritual purposes.2 Medieval writers like 
Devanabhatta and Nilakantha particularly emphasise on this 
right. The former states that when sale or mortgage of the 
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immoveable property was prohibited to the widow, what was 
meant was that she should not gift it away in one form or 
another to persons of questionable character like singers, 
dancers and actors'. The latter maintains that women have 
inheritent powers to make gifts for spiritual purposes? 

Neither Devanabhatta nor Nilakantha however states 
whether the consent of the next reversioners was necessary for 
validating such a transaction. The language which they have 
used would suggest that if the gift was a bonafide one for 
religious purposes, the widow could give it herself. without the 
consent of the reversioners. The actual practice seems to have 
varied considerably. We have no recorded cases for northern 
India, but south Indian inscriptions of the medieval period show 
that the silence of the authorities was interpreted differently by 
different persons and localities. 

There was one view that the express permission of the rever- 
sioners was an essential pre-requisite for such a transaction. It 
would be therefore better if the gift was formally made jointly 
by the widow and the reversioners. Some inscriptions from 
south India show that this opinion was acted upon in practice on 
several occasions. Thus a 10th century epigraph from Mysore 
records a gift of land given by a widow and her brother-in-law 
(25 (655 IX, Holkere No. 33). The brother-in-law is obviously 
introduced here to show that the transaction had the full consent 
of the next reversioner. The widow alone could not have sold 
the property. A 12th century inscription from the same state 
records the donation given by a widow to a temple along with 
her brother-in-law and Srivaishnavas. Here it is clear that the 
Consent of not only the next reversioner but of the whole caste 
was deemed necessary to validate the transaction (Jéid, X, No. 
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100 A). A 13th century inscription from Madura district narrates 
how two childless widows wanted to give a garden to a temple 
? 


how their relations would not sanction the transaction, and how 
eventually they could achieve their object only by securing the 
permission of some other reversioners (S. I. E. R., 1916, No, 
401). It is quite clear from the above cases that the widow's 
estate was regarded as a limited one. The permission of the next 
reversioner, if not of the whole caste, was necessary to enable 
her to gift it even fora religious purpose. 

There are, however, other records equally numerous and 
hailing from the same part of the country, which record sales or 
gifts of landed property by widows made for religious purposes, 
but which are silent about any permission of the reversioners, 
A. 12th century inscription from Trichiniopoly district records 
the gift of a piece of land by a Brahmana widow made in 
favour of a temple; a 13th century inscription from Kolar district 
refers to a sale by a widow of her own share in her landed pro- 
perty; a 15th century record mentions a Brahmana widow build- 
ing a temple and giving to ita gift of land for the spiritual benefit 
of herself and her husband; a 17th century inscription describes 
how a Brahamana lady gifted away a whole village to a temple. 
In none of these records it is anywhere mentioned or suggested 
that any of the widows had obtained the consent or permission 
of any reversioner for disposing her landed property. Had any 
such permission been received, it would have been surely men- 
tioned, as was done by the persons who drew up the documents 
referred to in the last para. It is to be noted that these epigraphs 
were lithic deeds of title, intended to last for centuries ; itis natu- 
ralto presume that they would have carefully mentioned all rele- 
vant circumstances that would have been necessary to prove that 
the transactions recorded were valid ones, and the donees had 
acquired full and unquestioned titles. 

The epigraphic evidence then shows that the custom differed 
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with different castes and different localities in south India. 
Some sections of socicty felt that the permission of the rever- 
sioners was necessary to validate even a religious gift; others 
thought that it might be dispensed with. When we note that 
our jurists all belonged to the priestly class, it need not be won- 
dered that their general tendency should have been to give the 
widow an unrestricted power in the matter. 

While pleading for an unrestricted power to the widow to 
make gifts for religious purposes, Mitramisra, a 17th century 
jurist of Uttara Pradesh, uses some expressions, suggesting 
that he was half inclined to sanction bonafide sales or gifts made 
even for non-religious purposes. ` To those who contend’ says he, 
that women have no right to sell or gift away their husband’s 
inheritance, we ask; do you mean to maintain that even if the 
gift or sale in question has already become an accomplished 
fact, it would become invalid merely because it was made by a 
woman ? This is unfair...Texts prohibiting sales etc. refer to 
the disposal of landed property made to vicious persons with 
the malicious purpose of defeating the rights of coparceners. 
They do not invalidate gifts etc. properly made. Ownership gives 
the right of disposal as much over the immoveables as over the moveables, 
and an accomplished transaction cannot be unsetiled even by a hundred 
sacred texts . This principle would have undoubtedly invested 
the widow with full rights of disposal even over immoveable 
property. But Mitramisra not only does not draw its natural 
corollary, but proceeds immediately to circumscribe its applica- 
tion. For he concludes his discussion with the observation, 
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“It therefore follows that a widow can dispose of her immoveable 
property either for making a religious gift or for maintainin 


herself or for other proved necessities :1 he does not add ‘op 
for any other purpose she may like’. In spite of his liber 


al prin. 
ciples Mitramiéra was thus prep: 


ared to invest the Widow just 


with those powers, which have been recognised in moder 
It is clear that society was not yet prepared to grant th 
an unrestricted power over her immoveable inheritance, 
Should we now change the law and invest the widow with 
full powers over the immoveable property inherited by her ? 
This is a question on which opinion is divided at present. Dr, 
Deshmukh’s bill, introduced in 1936 in the Imperial Assembly 
sought to invest the widow with this power, but the effort failed, 
The educated woman naturally feels it an insult that she should 
not have a power over her inheritance, which is conceded to 
the most illiterate and inexperienced villager. We must, 
however, note that even at present the widow can sell or mort- 
gage her property for genuine necessities. The disability is that 
her powers in this connection are not unrestricted. This is of 
course a disability from one point of view, but also a protection 
from another. In the Punjab and Palestine, for instance, male 
peasants: had unrestricted powers of alienation; the result was 
that many of them sold away their valuable landsand eventu- 
ally became paupers, as they could not properly utilise or invest 
the sale proceeds. Eventually the governments of these pro- 
vinces had to restrict these powers in the interests of the peasants 
themselves. We should not forget that 95 percent widows are 
still uneducated, inexperienced and altogether innocent of the 
provisions of law, If they are given the right to dispose of the 
landed property, many of them will be induced by interested 
parties to enter into unwise transactions. The money realised 
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from sale will not last long, and the majority ofwidows disposing 
of their property will eventually find that they have lost both 
the lands and their sale proceeds. Their condition will then 
become very pitiable. In the present circumstances, therefore, 
itis not in the interests of the widows as a class that they should 
have unrestricted power of alienation. A beginning, however, 
should be made by giving it to those widows, who possess certain 
minimum educational qualifications. This of course will often 
adversely affect the prospective rights of reversioners, but they 
have been already annihilated by the ruling of the Privy Council, 
which has given the widow in many parts of the country an un- 
restricted power of adoption. If coparceners cultivate friendly 
and cordial relations with the widow, there is no reason why she 
should wantonly defeat their expectations. She would then take 
as much interest in her husband's family as her coparceners, 
and would not normally stand in the way of its continued pros: 
perity after her death by selling or willing away her share. 

Till 1937 it was only in Bengal where the Dayabhaga law 
prevailed, that the widow could inherit her husband's property, 
even if he had died as a member of the joint family. Outside 
Bengal, she was recognised asan heir, only if her husband 
had effected a separation from the joint family before his 
death. This was the law as it was laid down in the Mitakshara 
and enforced in modern courts. The latter, however, were 
anxious to help the widow as much as they could, and 
sought to facilitate matters in her favour by decreeing that a 
person should be regarded as being separated from the ons 
family, not only when he had actually severed his conncouon: 
but also when he had merely communicated his intention of 
doing so to his other coparceners. This used to enable many 
persons, who did not share the traditional regard for the sanc- 
tity of the joint family, to secure the devolution of their shares 
upon their wives. Those wives, however, who did not advise 
their husbands to take this rather unpleasant step, got as à re- 
ward for their regard for the joint family, the misfortune of 
losing their right of inheritance totheir husbands. This was un- 
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doubtedly an undesirable and anomalous state of affairs. The 
Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act of 1937 extends the Daya. 
bhaga principle to the whole of British India, and invests the 
widow with the right to inherit her husband’s share in the family 
property, irrespective of the consideration as to whether he had 
effected a separation from the joint family or not. This is a 
step in the right direction and widows all over the country 
now possess this right. 


SECTION 3. 
Other Female Heirs. 


We have considered so far the right of inheritanace of the 
daughter, the wife and the widow. The cases of remaining 
female heirs need not be considered in detail in the present work. 
Only some words will be necessary about a few of them. 

The right of the mother to inherit the property of her son was 
recognised fairly early. Manu, who does not recognise the 
widow as an heir, concedes to the mother the right to inherit 
the property of a son dying without any issues (IX, 217). All 
the jurists concur with Manu in this matter. Some of them do 
not even allow sons to partition family property as long as the 
mother is alive. In practice the widowed mother was regarded 
as the sole controller of the estate, though the sons were its legal 
heirs and owners. Hindu culture held the mother in very high 
reverence; so her right of inheritance came to be recognised 
much earlier than that of the wife or the widow. In every day 
life, however, occasions were very few when property passed to 
a mother as the next heir of an issueless son. The recognition of 
this right did not therefore give rise to many exceptions to the 
general view of early times that women should not be recognised 
as heirs. The grandmother’s claim to inherit her grandsons’ 
property was also recognised very early for reasons similar to 
those which operated in favour of the mother. In actual prac- 
tice, however, not even One grand-mother in a million could 
have got an Opportunity of being benefited by this concession- 
For she-was a fairly distant heir and came only after the parents 
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and brothers of the deceased. The recognition of the widow, 
on the other hand, as the next heir to an issueless husband was 
a revolutionary step, as it was sure to giveriseto a large number 
of female heirs in actual practice, A long time therefore had to 
elapse before it could be taken. 

We have scen above that the Deccan was the pioneer in re- 
cognising women's rights of inheritance. She continues her lead 
even today, for the Bombay school recognises a larger number of 
female heirs than any other school of Hindu Law. Itis the only 
school which gives the right of inheritance to the widows of the 
agnates (Gotraja Sapindas). It is interesting to note that even 
the Mitaksharà does not support their claim to inheritance. 
In Bombay Presidency, however, the right of the widows of 
agnates was recognised, mainly because local enquiry showed 
that it was actually conceded in practice. The courts were also 
influenced to some extent by a wrong translation of a passage in 
Manusmriti by Sir William Jones. He had translated the line in 
question as ‘Tothe nearest Sapinda, male or female, the inheritance 
next belongs.’ The italicised words are not in the original text 
at all;? Sir William Jones had added them on the authority of 
Kullüka, who has explained the term Sapinda as puman stri và, 
‘either male or female’. It will be seen from this incidence how 
adventitious circumstances connected with early translations 
have in some cases considerably affected the development of 
Hindu Law in modern times. 

Thesister has been placed much higher in the line of succession 
in the Bombay school than anywhere else. She comes immedi- 
ately after the grand-mother, mainly on account of an ingenious 
argument advanced in the MayükAa.* It is clear that Nilakan- 
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tha is here trying to justify a known usage with the help of some 
spacious arguments. 
Among the heirs of the descending order, Hindu jurists haye 
been the hardest on the widowed daughter-in-law. Only one 
among them, Nanda Pandita (c. 1575 A. D.), recognises her as 
an heir. The rest found it difficult to grant her any relief. The 
reasons are easy to understand. The Mitakshara recognised the 
widow as an heir only when her husband had already separated 
from the joint family. It was regarded as highly indecorous 
for a son to separate from his father or grandfather; so there 
were hardly any widowed daughters-in-law in society who could 
claim a share under the Mitakshara scheme of succession. 
Under the Dayabhaga law, the separation of her husband from 
the family was no doubt not necessary. for a widow to get a 
share; there was, however, another fatal difficulty in the way of 
the widow of the predeceased son. Under the Dayabhaga 
scheme, the son could getno right in the family property till after 
the death of the father; the widowed daughter-in-law could 
claim no share in the family property, because her husband 
himself was entitled to none at the time of his death. Thus both 
the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga schools could extend no 
relief to the widow of a predeceased son. The British courts 
followed faithfully the medieval authorities on this point, and 
were therefore unable to liberalise the law in her favour. The 
situation has changed in 1937 with the passing of Hindu Women’s 
Right to Property Act; now the widow of a predeceased son can 
get a life estate in the share to which her husband would have 
been entitled. i 
It is not necessary to consider the rights of inheritance of any 
more female heirs for the purpose of our present work. ac 
therefore now pass on to consider women’s rights at partition. 
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SECTION 4 
Partition 


The theory of joint ownership should have invested the wife 
with the right to demand a partition against her husband in 
case it became impossible for her to live with him. No such 
right was however recognised. Yajüavalkya lays down that a 
wife should get a third share in her husband’s property, if she is 
unjustly superseded. He is, however, the only jurist to recog- 
nise such a right, and it is quite possible that in actual practice, 
husbands may have managed to escape this liability under the 
plea that the wives superseded were disobedient ones. It 
may be, however, pointed out that to demand a partition was 
regarded as a very unbecoming procedure; even a grown up 
son could not ask for it, if his father were living jointly with his 
grand-father or other elderly collaterals. The wife thus suffered 
from the same disabilities as against her husband, as the son 
suffered as against the father. It is however high time to invest 
the wife with an incontestible right to demand her full share in 
the property, if she is compelled to live separately owing to her 
husband’s misdemeanour. In such cases, she ought to get a 
share equal to that of a son. : 

Let us now consider normal cases of partition and women's 
rights on such occasions. The Vedic literature occasionally 
refers to a partition made by thefather during his life time;? 
there is, however, nothing to indicate whether the wife used to 
receive a share on such occasions. Very probably, in spite of the 
general prejudice against allowing a share to women in inheri- 
tance, the father must have assigned an adequate share to his 
wife, if she were living at the time. In actual practice, the 
assigning of a share to the wife must have merely amounted to 
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the patriarch reserving two shares for himself as against one 
assigned to each son. The wife probably got no independent 
control over it. 

While describing partition, many of the Dharmasastra Writ- 
ers expressly include the mother, the wife and the daughter 
among the parties entitled to a moity. Among these the case of 
the daughter has been already considered (anle, pp. 239 ff.). As 
far as the wife is concerned, both Yajnavalkya and Katyayana 
allow her a share. If the partition had taken place during the 
husband's life time, very probably the wife must be allowing 
her husband to be in possession of her share; it must have there- 
fore merely increased her husband's moity. It is interesting to 
note that Narada allows two shares to the husband at partition!; 
the second one was probably intended for his wife. 

Yajüavalkya allows the widowed mother a share equal to 
that of her son.? Sukra allows her only a one fourth share (IV, 
5, 297), but his view is not shared by the vast majority of jurists, 
who insist that the mother should receive one full share. Some 
writers attempted to curtail the full share allowed to the mother 
by suggesting that the expression *equal share' is not to be inter- 
preted literally; it is really intended to mean just as much money 
as may be necessary for her maintenance. The Mitakshard, 
however, rightly points out the utter unreasonableness of this 
interpretation and maintains that the widowed mother must get 

a full share*. Most of the jurists have accepted this view, as also 
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the modern law courts. The latter, however, had given the ru- 
ling that the widow could get this share only if her sons 
sued for a partition; she could not herself bring the suit. This 
was clearly against’ the spirit of the Hindu law. Manu and 
Kautilya do not even permit brothers to effect a partition during 
the mother’s lifetime;! they would have been shocked to be 
told that the mother could get her share only if her sons chose to 
effect a partition. The law therefore needed a change in the 
direction of allowing the mother to sue for her share, in case she 
could not pull on well with her sons. This desideratum was 
achieved by "he Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act 
passed in. 1937 Ly the Indian Legislature. 

We have now finished the history of the proprietary rights of 
women. It has no doubt detained us rather long, but it has made 
many interesting disclosures. We found that it did not take 
long for Hindu society to set aside primitive theories about 
women being mere chattel. It recognised their right to Stridhana 
fairly early and went on expanding its scope, till eventually by the 
12th century A.D., all varieties of property were included in it 
all over India, except in Bengal. In normal times the husband 
was not allowed to touch this property ofhis wife. The only deve- 
lopment necessary in modern times in this connection is the 
recognition of the right of the wife to a small percentage in the 
husband's income as her bhartridatta stridhana, in recognition of 
the joint ownership of the family property and her valuable 
service in the household management. This would remove the 
difficulties of the modern sensitive wife, who does not like 
that for every little expenditure which she may have to 
incur, she should have to secure expressly or impliedly the per- 
mission of her husband. * 

The position of the wife vis-a-vis the husband was not satis- 
factory. She could not enforce a partition against him, if he 
persistently misbehaved or embarked upon a second wise 
Yajfiavalkya, no doubt, allowed the wife a one third share in 


I. Manu, IX, 104; Arthasdstra, III, 5. 
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the family property, if she was unjustly superseded. He was, 
however, in a hopeless minority. We must, however, now follow 
his lead and allow the wife to claim a share at least equal to that 
of a son, if she is forced to live separately for no fault of her own, 
This would remove the proprietary disabilities from which such 
wives suffer at present on account of their having no share in 
the patrimony. We must further render it impossible for the 
husband to mortgage or sell his wife’s share in the family pro- 
perty without her express consert. 


Hindu jurists held marriage to be indispensable for the 

daughter, and therefore felt that they. should merely provide for 
it. They went to the extent of laying down that a brother should 
provide for his sister’s marriage even if there were no ancestral 
assets for the purpose. They were, however, opposed to give 
her a right of inheritance in the patrimony along with her 
brothers. The religious theory was that the marriage completely 
transfers the bride to the new family, and the jurists therefore 
felt that she should be provided for from its assets. We have 
shown above (ante, pp. 245-8) how on the whole this is a reason- 
able and satisfactory arrangement. There are many difficulties 
to encounter and few benefits to accrue from giving a daughter 
the right of inheritance along with her brothers. The present 
law gives rise to certain anomalies in some abnormal cases, but 
the correct remedy is to enlarge the wife’s rights as against the 
husband on the lines indicated above. Of course, as far as 
daughters who remain unmarried are concerned, they should 
be given a share in patrimony equal to half that of their brothers. 
The Hindu Code Bill is however seeking now (Feb. 1956) to 
give them a. full share, and a section of the Hindu commu- 
nity is in favour of this innovation. 

The brotherless daughter has been regarded as an heir since 
very early times. In Bombay presidency she takes the property 
as an absolute heir. This law should now be extended to the 
whole of the country. 

For a long time the widow was not recognised as an heir» 
mainly because she usually possessed some kind of son, as a gua! 
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dian for whom she could hold her husba 
property. When the custom of Ni 
childless widow came on the Scene, 
alive to the necessity of recognising 


nd's share in the family 
Yoga disappeared and the 
Hindu society soon became 


i ; her as an heir. The fervour 
and zeal with which the battle of her right of inheritance was 


fought, are creditable for Hindu culture. The widow was no 
doubt regarded as a limited heir. She could, however, utilise 
the full income of the property, howsoever large it may be; only 
she could not alienate it without sufficient cause. When we 
consider how the vast majority of Hindu widows were illiterate 
at this time, the limitation must be pronounced to have been 
more a protection than a disability. The time has not yet come 
when we can effect a wholesale change in the law on the point. 
A beginning should, however, be made by allowing women the 
right of alienation, if they possess certain minimum educational 


qualifications. : 
The Bengal school was most liberal to the widow; it allowed 


her to become an heir, even if her husband had not separated 
from the joint family. This principle has been extended to the 
whole country since 1937; so a legitimate grievance, from which 
the widows under the Mitakshara law were suffering, has been 
now removed. 

It will be thus seen from the above survey that the proprie- 
tary rights of women have been developing fairly satisfactorily. 
As circumstances changed, they were being enlarged by Hindu 
jurists without any agitation whatever on the part of women. 
Society was actuated by a genuine desire to improve their econo- 
mic lot, and did not hesitate to adopt measures that considerably 
curtailed the time-honoured rights of male coparceners. The 
Courage that was shown in investing the widow with the right of 
inheritance, even when her elderly relations like brothers-in-law 
were alive, was really of a high order, when we consider the 
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has been showing a keen desire to enlarge the proprietary rights 
of women; the legislatures in India both Provincial and Central, 
began to champion measures to liberalise the law Since 1936, 
The States of Baroda and Mysore led the way in the matter 
under the inspiration of their enlightened rulers. And now 
(Feb. 1956) we have a measure before the Indian Parliament, 
sponsored by the Government, which seeks to give the married 
daughter a share in patrimony equalto that of the brother, 
What willbe the fate of this measure cannot be anticipated; 
but it seems to be reasonably certain that at least the unmarried 
daughter will get a share in the patrimony equal to half that 
of her brother. 




















CHAPTER X. 
DRESS AND ORNAMENTS, 


A detailed study of the dress 


and ornaments worn by Hindu 
women of different classes 


age by age would be out of place in 
this work, which discusses their position in society m 


ainly from 
the sociological point of view. 


It would require a separate 
volume, profusely illustrated. We Propose to treat the subject 


here only in its braod outlines, so that the reader may get a 
general idea about it. In a book which professes to discuss the 
position of women in an exhaustive manner, a chapter on their 
dress and ornaments is perhaps indispensable. 


Dress. 


The dress of women in the Indus Valley civilization, as dis- 
closed by its terracottas, consisted of a sari fastened by a girdle. 
A garment to cover the torso does not make its appearance. In 
some cases a fan-like head-dress is seen on the terracotta figurines; 
it is doubtful whether it was in general vogue. 

The Vedic literature supplies us with very little information 
about the dress of the women of the age. The vocabulary itself 
of the period has got no separate words to denote women’s clothes. 
The same words are used to denote the different clothes worn 
both by men and women. An under-garment (zasah antaram) 
and an upper garment (faridhánam) were in general use among 
the members of both the sexes. A waistband was used round 


the lower garment (S. Br., 1, 3, 3, 6). Probably both the gar- 


3 à ic 
ments were usually coloured in the case of women, for the Ved 


‘literature refers to the dyer (V. S., 30, 12). In addition to the two 


Sarments, mentioned above, kings used to weara gorgeous mantle 
(drapi) on ceremonious occasions. Queens also probably had 
the Counterpart of this mantle in the form of an embroidered 
shawl, though there is no definite evidence on the point. In 
One place goddess Indrani is described as wearing a headdress 


. 
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(ushnisha, $. Br., XIV, 2, 1, 8; it is probable that the well-to-do 
ladies of the Vedic age were also doing the same. 

Probably this ushnisha was something like a pagree and not 
merely a piece of cloth for covering the head like the modern 
odhni. It was not very common, for the usual custom for the 
ladies was to arrange the hair in different artistic plaits, (A. V., 
X. 114. 3; V. S., XI. 56), the grace of which could not be pro. 
perly revealed, if the head was covered by a head-dress or odhni. 

We get no information or clue as to how the lower garment 
or sari was worn in these days. The art of weaving was well deve- 
loped, and it is fairly certain that the sari was a long piece, 
about five or six yards in length. A portion of it was therefore 
very probably used to cover the upper part of the body as well, as 
is done in modern times all over the country. The additional 


upper garment (paridhanam) was probably used only on cere-, 


monious occasions. The same was probably the case with the 
head-dress. 

The epics show that the dress of women continued to be 
more or lessof thé above type fora long time. Draupadi's remarks, 
when summoned to the gambling hall, make it clear that to go 
out without an upper garment properly covering the entire bust 
was regarded as indecorous.1 At home, however, only one sari 
was worn, but it used to cover the shoulders and bosom as well; 
Draupadi, when dragged out by her garment by Dusésasana, i5 
described as having the upper part of her sari falling down-* 
The additional upper garment was not absolutely necessary to 
cover the bust. It only formed part of the ceremonial dress. 
Sità therefore could dispense with it when she wanted a piece of 
cloth to tie her ornaments in order to drop them down to Sugriva, 
when she was very anxious to leave behind a clue about her abduc- 

tion, as she was being carried away through the air by Ravana 
The fashion of wearing a head-dress, which was sometimes 
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followed in the Vedic age, became rarer in later times. Women 
are rarely scen wearing a pagree in Bharhut or Sanchi sculptures. 
Curiously enough, sometimes nuns appear with a head-dress 
at Sanchi. At Ajanta women's head-dress rarely makes its 
appearance. 

Though a pre-fabricated head-dress or pagree went out of 
fashion, women used to cover their head by an odhni, or piece of 
cloth, which used to cover their head and fall gracefully over 
their shoulders and back. This fashion was popular in Central 
India and Malwa, for ladies sculptured at Bharhut and Sanchi 
are invariably seen wearing graceful odhnis (Pl. IIT). Apparently 
it was not popular in Eastern India, Sürasena (Mathura area) 
and Deccan, for the Didarganj statue of Yakshini (c. 300 B. C.), 
the ladies sculptured at Mathura (c. 100 A. D.) and Nagar- 
junikonda (c. 200 A.D.) and paintings at Ajanta (c. 300-500 A.D.) 
are seen without any odAnis. It would appear that opinion was 
divided; ladies of fashion wanted to fully exhibit their coiffure by 
discarding the odhni; others preferred to heighten their charms 
by costly odknis worn in graceful fashions, partly revealing and 
partly concealing the coiffure. Gradually both odhnis and 
head-dresses became unpopular; we do not come across them 
in the medieval sculptures. Orthodox women found it more 
convenient to cover their head with a portion of their saris. 
Fashionable ladies did notlike to conceal from view their elabo- 
rate and artistic coiffure. 

The classical Sanskrit literature supplies us with meagre and 
disappointing data about the dress of women during the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Itno doubt grows very eloquent 
in several places in describing in detail the beauty en young 
ladies and their attractive and numerous ornaments, but it rarely 
describes the constituents of their dress orthe precise manner in 
Which it was worn. The scanty available evidence shows that 
Women normally required two garments during this period E 
The Upper garment or shawl was used only on ceremonia 
Occasions. Goddess Lakshmi, who appears seated on numerous 
Gupta Coins, is seen invariably wearing a shawl, which comple- 
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tely covers her bosom, bust and arms down to the wrist, (Allan, 
Catalogue of Gupta Coins, Pl. I. Nos. 6, 10, 13). When in standing 
posture, ladies used to wear the shawl in different ways. Some. 
times it used to cover their entire person down to the ankles 
(ibid., Pl. III, no. 6); but when they were standing akimbo, 
they often used to fold the garment and pass it over their shoulder 
and let it hang down to the ankles through the arm Cavities 
(ibid., Pl. No. 5). At home the sari. alone was sufficient, for part 
of it could decently cover the upper body as well. Women used 
to take a part of their sari over their shoulders so as to completely 
cover the navel and the breasts. Their waistband, for instance, 
could become visible only if the upper part of the sar? happened 
to slip down. This could usually occur either when a woman was 
beside herself, being confounded or overpowered with terror! 
or when she was anxious to disclose the charms of her person when 
bent upon winning over a haughtly sage or an indifferent lover. 
Normally the upper part of the sari covered not only the bust, 
but it also reached down to the knees. Raja$ekhara is explicit 
on the point. Dharmaáastra writers also lay itdown that women 
should be so dressed that their navel should never become visi- 
ble and legs should be covered down to the ankles.3 

The sculptural evidence, however, seems to be partly in con- 
flict with the above observations, based mainly on the data of lite- 
rature. In the early sculptures of the Punjab and the North- 
Western Frontier Province (c. 100B.C. toc. 300 A. D.) we un- 
doubtedly come across several female statues, whose busts are 
covered with part of their saris, as described in the epics and 


I. Compare, for instance, the description of Gopis given by Bhasa when 
they were terrified by Krishna's fight with Kaliya serpent:— 
SP. aeaaea gga: | 


, Balacarit, IV, 1. adt 
2. Compare, for instance, ASvaghosa’s description of one of the dam 
sent to dissuade prince Siddhartha from renouncing the world :— 
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classical Sanskrit literature, Such, for instance, t the case 
with the AORTE statues of Hariti!, Mayadevi, seated by her 
husband's side when listening to the prophesy about hernew- 
born babe, and a beautiful standing Nagi in human form (Plate 
V, A) are both shown covering their shoulders and breasts with 
a part of their saris.* The same is the case with several female 
statues at Mathura?. 

But the sculptures in Central and Southern India and the 
paintings at Ajanta and Bagh caves have quite a different tale 
to tell. In the sculptures at Bharhut (c. 150 B. C.) the sari is 
generally seen covering the body below the navel; no part of it 
is taken round the bust so as to cover the breasts and shoulders. 
(Plate III B). A separate upper garment isoften worn by ladies, 
but it does not at all cover their bosom (Plate III A.). The > 
same is the case with the sculptures at Sanchi and Amaraoti* 
and paintings at Ajanta, which cover the first four or five cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

How are weto explain this phenomenon of women appearing 
without any clothing over their upper person in the sculptures and 
paintings of Central and Southern India ? Several explanations 
have been offered in this connection. Cunningham thought that 
nudity conveyed no sense of indecency in India prior to the advent 
of the Muslims; so women in sculptures and paintings naturally 
appear in a nude or semi-nude condition (Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, pp. 102-3). This theory, however, ignores the data of the 
Gandhara sculptures, where women appear fully dressed, and is 
in conflict with the evidence of contemporary literature, which 
makes it quite clear that it was regarded as highly indecorous for 
4 woman to move out without completely covering her upper 
Person. How then are we to explain this apparent conflict bet- 
ween the data of sculptures and the evidence of literature ? 

Cunningham did not make proper allowance for the circums- 


4 E , Baehhoffer, Early Indian Sculpture, Pl. 150 B; Griindwedel, Buddhist 
rtin India, (Eng. Trans.), fig. 55. p. 104- 
iQ e The Buddha 355 in Stone, Pl. VIII; Bachhoffer, Pl. 150. 


3. Agrawal, Afathura ki Bauddhakala, Pl. XIV. 
4. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, Plates XIII an XXI. 
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tance that many of the carvings are not now left in the same 
condition in which they were, when finished by the artists, 
Havell has pointed out that the exaggerated thinness of the legs 
in the human figures at Amaraoti makes it clear that the sculp- 
tures had their finishing coat of plaster (Indian Sculpture and 
Painting, p. 104)) Late Balasaheb Pantpratinidhi, Rajasaheb of 
Aundh, who was a distinguished artist and art critic, has adduced 
further evidence in support of the above theory. He has pointed 
out that in some bas-reliefs at Amaraoti (e. g. Cunningham, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, Pl. LXIX), ladies are to be seen having 
the sari at the waist and also at the feet rolling in folds. At their 
back also we see some folds hanging down. But the thighs and 
legs are bare (Plate VI). Now it isclearly impossible toso weara 
sari that it should cover the waist and feet, but leave the legs and 
thighs bare in front. The only possible explanation is the one 
offered by the Rajasaheb, viz. in order to produce an effect of 
transparent garment the limbs of the body, such as the thighs etc., 
were first carved nude and then given the finishing touch of coa- 
ting and colouring.! 

It is therefore clear that in Amaraoti sculptures at any rate 
nudity was not the order of the day; the saris were shown partly 
in carving and partly in plastering and colouring. The upp 
body therefore may have been covered by that portion of the 
sari which was to be shown in plastering and colouring. In one 
place in carving also we do actually get the example of a female 
taking a portion of her sari across her bust and over her shoulders, 
so as to completely cover her bosom.? This was the normal dress 
of the ladies of the age and province. 

It must be, however, admitted that this explanation of te 
dress being shown partly in carving and partly in colouring 
does not hold good of many schools of sculpture in ancient India. 
Such is particularly the case with the sculptures at Bharhut 2n 
Sanchi in Central India. Here, unlike at Amaraoti, the whole g 
the sari covering the waist, the thighs and the legs is shown m: 


1. A. B. O- R. I., Vol. III, p. 19. 
2. Cunningham, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LIX. 
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carving; the method of its wearing also shows that no part of it 
was intended to be taken over the shoulders so as to cover the bust 
(Plate III A and B). It is therefore not possible to argue that the 
breasts of women in the sculpture at these places were intended 
to be subsequently covered by a garment that was to be shown 
partly in plastering and partly in colouring. This process would 
have been also a costly one, for the sculptures at these places 
were intended to be exposed to the rain and sunshine through- 
out the year. Replastering and recolouring would have been 
frequently necessary, and the monks at these monasteries could 
not have found it always easy to get generous donors to defray 
the necessary expenditure. Are we then to conclude from 
the evidence of the plastic art that the women in central India 
used to move about with their breasts uncovered in the early 
centuries of the Christian era ? 

Nor can it be argued that the upper person ofthe women in 
these sculptures is bare, because the sculptors were not skilful 
enough to show the same sari as covering both the lower and the 
upper part of the body. They could have avoided this difficulty 
by using a separate upper garment to cover the bust. As a 
matter of fact at both these places ladies of position are often 
seen wearing an upper garment, but it does not cover the breasts! 
(Plate IIT, A). In the case of the Ajanta paintings at any rate the 
excuse of inefficiency cannot be advanced. The artists were Gs 
perts and they could easily have shown their women wearing 
the sari in such a way as to cover both the upper and the lower 
parts of the body. But they have not done so. It is true that 
most of the women at Ajanta, whose breasts appear uncovered, 
are in the privacy of their inner apartments where they may not 
perhaps be expected to wear their full dress. But in some Ajanta 
frescoes we find women moving about even in public streets, 
with the same insufficient dress. In one scene, for instance, we 
see a queen moving ina procession in the state carriage along oe 
her husband; she is, however, shown as wearing neither a jacket 


1. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, Pls XIII, XXI. 
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nor a bodice, nor is her sari covering her breasts (Herigham, 
(Ajanta, Pl. XXIV). 

Shrimant Balasaheb Pantpratinidhi, the late Rajasaheb of 
Aundh, suggested that we can account for this insufficient dress 
of women at Elora and Ajanta on the assumption that the artists 
were Dravidian in culture.! He points out that even to-day very 
few women in Kochin and Malbar wear any upper cloth. So 
Dravidian artists have shown their women folk as wearing just 
the dress that was current in Dravidian society. ‘The Rajasaheb 
held that the artists at Bharhut and Sanchi, on the other hand, 
were following the Aryan tradition, and so have shown their women 
as wearing an upper garment which covers the breasts and falls 
over the left shoulder.? 

This theory also is not free from difficulties. It may be at 
the outset pointed out that the distinction sought to be drawn 
between the so-called Dravidian artists at Ajanta and Elora and 
the so-called Aryan artists at Bharhut and Sanchi is not support- 
ed by actual data; for the artists of the latter places are as indif- 
ferent in covering the breasts of their women as those at the for- 
mer? (Pl. III B). Sometimes they show their ladies wearing 
an upper garment, but it is so worn as not to cover the breasts at 
allt (Pl. III, A). 

It is further very doubtful whether all Dravidian women were 
actually accustomed to move about without covering their breasts. 
It is true that till quite recently women in Malabar used to regard 
a bodice or an upper garment as not very necessary, But the 
Malbar practice was probably a primitive one and cannot be 
regarded as typically Dravidian. At any rate the ladies in Tamil 
and Telugu provinces were not accustomed to move about with- 
out properly covering their upper person. In this connection 
the Saptasali of Hala, which undoubtedly reflects the Dravidian 
life during the early centuries of Christian era, supplies conclusive 


I. B. S. Pantpratinidhi, El 

RUINA v Inidhi, Elora, p. 100. 

3- The Stupa ef Bharhut, Pl. XXII. 2: 

4. Ibid., Pls IXIII & XX. Ug 
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evidence. ‘Three verses in this anthology make it quite clear that 

Dravidian women used to cover their breasts with adequate clo- 

thing.’ The first of these clearly refers to the breasts being covered 

by the upper garment. The anthology further shows that Dra- 

vidian women not only used to cover their upper person with a 

part of their sari or by a separate shawl, but that they also wore 

a bodice or Kanchuki. Its ends were tied together between the 

breasts? and it was not entirely removed even in the privacy of 
the bed-room.? It is not therefore possible to argue that the 

women at Elora and Ajanta do not cover their breasts because they 

are the representatives of Dravidian culture. The Saptasati- 
shows clearly that the Dravidian ladies in contemporary times 

used to cover their upper person with a bodice and an upper 

garment; the so-called Aryan artists at Sanchi and Bharhut arc 

as careless about covering the breasts of their women as are 

so-called Dravidian fellow workers at Elora and Ajanta. 

The real explanation of women appearing without covering 
their busts properly in the sculptures and paintings.of Southern 
and Central India seems to be the artistic convention of theage. 
Breasts are the most significant symbol of motherhood and the 
artists of these provinces probably felt that they may be shown - 
uncovered in works of art, though they may be normally con- 
cealed in actual life under a bodice or a part of the sari. This 
convention facilitated the task of fully exhibiting the beauty of 
the Mes. form without suggesting any indecency. It also gave 
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the artists an opportunity to show the different beautiful ornaments 
worn on the chest, the neck and the shoulder (Pl. Y). This would 
become quite clear from several statues like those of Indrani and 
Narasimhi discovered at the Sutna residency, and now exhibited 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In the case of these images 
the lower and upper rims of their shawls can be clearly seen at 
the elbow and shoulder respectively. But the intervening 
space as well as the entire bust are shown altogether uncovered 
by the shawl, obviously with a view to display the ornaments 
worn at the neck, the chest and the shoulder. There was no- 
thing unusual in this procedure, for the art convention everywhere 
prescribes a much scantier dress for women than is actually used 
by them in normal life. This will be quite evident to al] the 
students of ancient and modern sculptures and paintings of 
European countries. Just as we cannot conlcude that women in 
modern Europe move about in a nude condition in society be- 
cause they appear entirely uncovered in some works of art, so 
also we cannot maintain that women in ancient India moved 
about in public without covering their upper person, because 
their breasts are shown uncovered in sculptures and paintings of 
Central and Southern India. The fact is that the dress in sculp- 
tures and paintings is not always a faithful copy of the dress ac- 
tually in vogue in everyday life. The non-recognition of this 
truth will lead to strange deductions. We shall have to conclude 
that the Buddha allowed a much ampler dress to the nuns of his 
Order than was ever worn by ladies of fashion. The former were 
allowed to have three pieces of cloth, while the latter in sculp- 
tures are seen to be wearing only one or two. We shall have to 
admit that maid-servants used to wear richer dresses than the prin- 
cesses they served; for at Ajanta the former are seen wearing 
gaudy and striped bodices which are never seen on the bodies of 
the latter. We. cannot therefore ignore the conclusive evidence 
supplied by contemporary literature and conclude that women 
were not properly covering their breasts and busts in ancient India 
either by a bodice or by a portion of their sari. The standard of 

decorum universally accepted in Dharmaśāstra and in literature 
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required a woman not only to wear a bodice, butalsoto coverher 
bust with an upper garment. 

To conclude, the artists of Central and Southern India held 
that the unfolding of the beauty of the female form by showing 
the bust uncovered in a work of art need not and should not give 
rise to any indecent thoughts, if the woman concerned were a 
lady of. virtuous character. To the spectator she would strike 
as a mother. If, however, she was a dancing or singing girl, 
there would not be this sacred atmosphere round her. The 
artist, therefore, felt that she should not be shown displaying the 
charms of her uncovered bust. As a consequence we usually 
find dancing girls appearing with a full dress covering their 
entire person from their necks to ankles. They are seen 
covering their breast with jackets, blouses or frocks. This would 
become quite clear from the dancing scenes at Bharhut, Bagh 
caves and Sarnath.! 

There are different fashions of wearing the sari current at 
present in different parts of India. The same was the case in 
the past. At present women of the higher classes of the Deccan 
wear the sari in the sakachchha fashion, i.e. by passing a part of it 
in between their legs and tucking it up behind at the waist. In 
Gujarat, Bengal and Uttara Pradesh, on the other hand, the sari 
iswornin the vikachchha fashion, i.e. round thelegs without any 
portion of it being tucked up behind. 

'The women of the Gangetic plain were, generally speaking, 
following the vikachchha fashion which is still current there. This is 
made quite clear from the Didarganj statue of the chauri-bearer 
from Bihar (Plate II) and the statue of Hariti from Mathura in 
U.P.? That the same fashion continued to be in vogue in U. P., 
Bihar, Bengal and Orissa throughout the ancient and medieval 
period is made quite clear by numerous statues of Tara, Maya, 
Mahishasuramardini, female attendants on Vishnu figures etc. 
that have been discovered in these provinces and are now 


1. Cunningham, Bharhut, Pl. XV M PI. E; Sahani, Catalogue of the 
Museum of Archaeology of Sarnath, Pl. XXIII, A. 
2. Vogel, La Sculpture, Pls. XI. XII. 
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preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The present Maharashtrian fashion of wearing the sari may be 
seen obtaining in the Punjab and North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vince during the early centuries of the Christian era. A statue 
of goddess Hariti in the Peshawer Museum executed by a 
Gandhara artist shows the sari worn in the sakachchha fashion ; its 
upper end is passed over the left shoulder and let down hanging 
from the right, as is done at present by the Maharashtrian ladies. 
The same is the case with a goddess appearing on a coin of king 
Azilises ruling over the Punjab in the Ist century B.C.,? and with 
numerous female figures from the same province. now preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The statue of a Nagi? in 
human form is remarkable in this respe ct (Plate V, A). 

In Maharashtra itself we find quite unexpectedly the vika- 
chchha fashion of the Gangetic plain prevailing down to the 7th or 
8th century A. D. This is rather strange, but the evidence of 
sculpture is quite convincing on the point. In most of the Ajanta 
frescoes we find both ladies and maid-servants usually wearing 
their saris without a kachchha.t The same is the case with ladies 
sculptured at Nagarjunikonda in Telugu country; it is only 
maid-servants who occasionally appear there with a sakachcha sari 
It is after about 900 A.D. that we begin to get images of goddesses 
in the Deccan wearing the sari in the sakchchha fashion. We may, 
therefore, presume that this fashion became popular in the 
Deccan at about the end of the first millennium of the Christian 
era. It was, however, adopted only by the ladies of the upper 
classes; women of lower classes still continue to adhere to the 
old vikachchha fashion. 

The Deccan ladies seem to have borrowed this fashion from 
their sisters in Malwa and Central India. The sculptures at 
Sanchi and Bharhut show that the sakachchha fashion was the order 
of the day in this part of India since early times. This becomes 
- Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawer Museum, Pl. VII, P- 334- 


- Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Mi 
Bach PI yab Museum, Vol. I, Pl. XIII. 


. Heringham, Ajanta, Pls, Ila, X, XI, XIV. XVI 
. A. S. I. A. R., 1930-34, Pls. 39 and 40. : E 
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clear beyond all doubt from some of the bas-reliefs, where the 
back of women is visible, showing clearly the kachchha tucked up 
behind at the waist.? (Plate VII). This central Indian fashion 
eventually spread to the Deccan. It had penetrated to South 
Bihar also in the 2nd century B.C., as would appear from the 
sculptures found at Bodhagaya (Ars Asiatica, XVI, Pls. VI, XI, 
XIV, etc). It did not, however, appeal to the ladies in Gujrat 
and Northern Bihar, who continue to wear their sarisin the old 
vikachchha fashion. In Maharashtra too the sakachchha fashion 
was adopted only by the upper classes; women of the lower 
classes still continue to adhere to the old vikachchha style 

The poet Rajasekhara supplies some further details about 
the way in which the ladies of different provinces used to dress 
themselves in the 10th century A.D. In Bengal the upper part 
of the sari was taken over the head so as to cover the coiffure. 
In Uther Pradesha the upper garment or the upper part of 
the sari was wound round the bust and used to reach down to 
the knees. In Malbar the sari hung down from high above the 
navel, its knot being tied under the armpit. Itis not very clear 
how exactly this was done.? In ancient times, as in modern days, 
the fashion of the provincial capitals had a great influence in 
determining the toilet, the coiffure and the fashion of the dress 
of the women in the interior.? 

Let us now ascertain the role which stitched clothes played 


1. Cunnigham, Bharhut, Pls. VIII, XII, XLV 3; Tree and Serpent Worship 
Pls, XXV 2, XXXVII 2. 
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in the dress of women. There is one view which holds that the 
art of sewing was unknown to the Hindus before the advent of 
the Muslims. It is, however, altogether untenable. The needle 
and the process of sewing are both referred to as early as in the 
Rig Veda;' there is a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana which 
clearly refers to two pieces of cloths being joined together by the 
needle.? The Buddha had forbidden monks to do sewing work 
for nuns.? The Amarakosha expressly mentions the tailor! and the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing informs us that shirts and trousers were 
quite common in Kashmir and the Punjab during the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., though they were not in vogue in the plains. The 
fact is that in the hot plains of northern India stitched clothes are 
very inconvenient, and so for the greater part of the year both 
men and women could go on without them. "That seems to be 
the reason why they are so rarely referred to in literature. 

We may discuss here the controversial question as to whether 
stitched clothes were in vogue in the Vedic age. In the Indo- 
Iranian times the Aryans were undoubtedly living in a cold cli- 
mate, where stitched clothes would have been welcome; but 
then they had not probably sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
begin their use. The Rig Veda refers to Varuna as wearing a 
drapi while sitting in his heavenly court (I, 26, 13). But whether 
this was a mantle or an overcoat we do not know. In the mar- 
riage hymn the bride is described as wearing a samulyam on her 
wedding night, which was discarded the next morning. This 
may have been the sari rather than a short. According to the 
Katydyana Srauta Sūtra (p. 866, Weber's edition) the wife of the 
sacrificer was given a chandátaka or dahara to wear, when she had 
to ascend by a very high step to the top of thesacrificial pillar. 


l. deaa: Gent afer 
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While doing so, the thighs were likely to be exposed if there 
was no underwear, as the sari was very probably used in the 
vikachchha fashion. Soa chandátaka, which has been expressly 
described as a short by the commentator,! would have been 
very desirable. The original Vedic passages, where this ceremony 
is described, do not, however, refer to any chandátaka being 
worn by the wife on the occasion; the word is also not known 
to Panini, Patañjali and Amara. Katyáyana is therefore pro- 
bably referring to an innovation of his age, when he refers to 
the short or chanddtaka, being worn by the wife on the occasion. 
In the Vedic age very probably only a dahara or kaupina, that is 
astrip of cloth to be worn on a girdle ip between the legs, was 
used on the occasion. Though, therefore, sewing was known 
in the Vedic age, as is made clear by references quoted above, 
there is no evidence of stitched clothes having come into general 
vogue at the time. - 

The help of the art of sewing seems to have been first taken 
for preparing the bodice. This took place even before 600 B.C., 
for Buddhist and Jain nuns are enjoined to use it. Its traces can 
be seen below the breasts of the statue of Chanda Yakshini at 
Bharhut (Cunningham, Pl. XXII, fig.3). If the bodice is not 
shown on the other female statues of the peace, the desire toshow 
off the ornaments on breast may have been the obvious reason. 
The bodice did not require much tailoring like the modern blouse. 
It had short sleeves but no buttons, and it was secured in its 
proper place by its ends being tied together in between the two 
breasts.) On one of the coins of Samudragupta, Lakshmi can 
be seen wearing the bodice precisely in this way. We can see 
both the knot and the two ends hanging down in its continuation. 
(See Pl. V, B). From Kalidasa, however, we learn that some- 
times the ends of the bodice were tied in a. knot on the shoulder;? 
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what was the make up of this type of bodice and how it was tied 
on the shoulder is rather difficult to understand. The bodice 
required very little tailoring and women used to stitch it at home, 
It could be easily taken out, ifnecessary, to protect onselfagainst 
the lunar cr solar rays (Sringárafataka, 17). A narrow breast 
band was also used across the bosom in the Deccan and 
Ceylon. This fashion did not spread to northern India.l 
Jackets, blouses and frocks seem to have come into vogue in 
the plains of northern India, when they were included in the 
dominions of the Scythians, the Kushanas and other Central 
Asian invaders. As these conquerors hailed from a very cold 
region, they were accustomed to wear shirts, trousers and over- 
coats. This is quite clear from the evidence of their coinage. 
Kushana kings like Kanishka and Huvishka are invariably seen 
wearing a trouser and an overcoat on their coins.? In the Mathura 
and Gandhira sculptures, which belong to the period of Kushana 
supremacy (¢. 50. A.D. toc. 300 A.D.), women begin to appear in 
blouses and frocks. In one bas-relief at Mathura even Sapta 
Matrikas are seen wearing frocks. In Ganddhāra sculptures, 
which mostly hail from the N. W. F. Province, blouses and jackets 
are fairly common. In one place we find Hàriti wearing a blouse 
of long sleeves. A Nagini in human form is also seen doing the 
same (See Pl. V. A). In another sculpture, Mayàdevi is shown 
wearing a frock over her sari.5 On one ofthe coins of the Scythian 
ruler Azilises even goddess Lakshmi standing on a lotus is repre- 
sented as wearing a blouse and a trouser’, 
Uttara Pradesh, Central India, Gujarat and Mahara- 
shtra were under Scythian rule for different periods during 
the first four centuries of the Christian era. This circumstance 


1. Smith, History of Fine Arts in India d Ceyl b i 
Hindu Iconography, I, ii, Pl. 99. C CB EA, NI Coati 
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5. Indian Museum, Calcutta; Gandhar gallery exhibit No. 13. 
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very probably facilitated the spread of the fashion of stitched 
clothes in Hindu society. The tendency to imitate the dress 


of the rulers is not peculiar to the modern times. It existed 
in the past as well. 


Society, however, had a general prejudice against stitched 
clothes, and women were fora long time reluctant to take to jackets, 
blouses and frocks. We find only dancing girls adopting the 
new fashion in dress in the beginning. This would become quite 
clear from the fact that it is only women of this class, and not 
ladies of rank, who are seen wearing jacket and blouses at 
Bharhut, Bagh and Sarnath. At Ajanta we sometimes find 
maid-servants wearing shorts and jackets; ladies of position, 
however, are still seen avoiding their use. It is quite possible 
that greater stitching was introduced in the bodice (Kafichuki) at 
this time, but the prejudice against full fledged jackets, blouses 
and frocks remained unabated. These became common among 
a section of ladies only in the Muslim period. They continued 
to be regarded as a foreign innovation, and women in orthodox 
families engaged in religious duties used to remove them for 
the time being. 

We may passingly refer here to the dress of the Buddhist 
nuns. They were permitted the three pieces of cloth allowed to 
the monks, samghati? (for the lower part), antarvasaka (for the 
upper part), and utlarasariga, (the covering garment). Kafichuki ox 
bodice was also prescribed especially for the young nuns. 
Jainism permitted a larger number of clothes to its nuns, 
especially by way of shorts and underwares. 

The kind of cloth used by women for their dress differed with 
their status. Maidens and women in coverture used to wear 
8ay and embroidered cloth. The ladies of the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies A.D. used to prefer dotted, striped gauzy and embroidered 
muslims for their bodices. This is quite clear from several 
Paintings at Ajanta.! 

Widows do not appear to have used any bodices. The colour 
of their saris was plain white in the early period. The widowed 
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daughters-in-law of Dhritarashtra are described as wearing 
white garments, when they went to see their old father-in-law 
in the forest.! The orthodox practice of Deccan widows to wear 
reddish saris seems to be due to the influence of the colour of the 
garments of Buddhist nuns. The Gujarat practice of giving 
black garments to the widow seems also to be a post-epic develop- 
ment. Like the poeple in the west Gujaratis held that black was 
the proper colour fora person in mourning and therefore for the 
dress of the widow, who was to be in a perpetual mourning. In 
Bengal and northern India, however, the old custom continues 
and widows still wear white plain saris without any borders. 

The lakangá, which isso common in Rajputana and northern 
India at present, was altogether unknown for a long time. We 
meet it for the first time in some rare Mathura sculptures of the 
2nd century A.D., where only maid servants or milkwomen are 
seen using it.2 It became popular in higher society only in 
medieval times after the establishment of the Mahomaden rule. 
It is not referred to in literature, nor seen in paintings and sculp- 
tures of the Hindu period. — It however became quíte common 
after a few centuries of Muslim rule. In northern India it even 
became an indispensable constituent of the traditional bridal 
dress. In south India the Muslim influence was less felt and so 
the lahaünga or parakara became common only among small girls. 
Grown up women did not take to it. 

The paintings of the Mogul period give a fairly accurate idea 
of the dress of Hindu women, who had come under the influence 
of the new fashions brought into vogue with the advent of the Mus- 
lim rule. These ladies used to weara lahariga or pyjamá down from 
their waist. The former was sewn in different artistic designs, 
and nothing was usually worn over it. The pyjama, however, was 
a simple one, and usually a short sari was worn over it. The bust 
was covered by a bodice or a jacket. An upper garment or 
odhni was also in vogue; it hung down from the head covering a 
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portion ofthe back. In rural areas and orthodox circles the old 
dress continued to be current. 

Women are naturally more conservative than men, and so 
the British domination for 150 years did not effect any revolu- 
tion in their dress. They continue to use their old dress consist- 
ing of a sari, a bodice and a shawl, even when their husbands have 
begun to don suits, neckties and collars. The bodice, however, 
is becoming more and more artistic and fashionable. Shorts and 
frocks have become common among girls in urban areas, but 
there are yet no indications that grown up ladies would take to 
them large numbers. With increasing facilities in com- 
munications women are in a better position to observe the dress 
prevailing in neighbouring States, and there is a tendency 
among educated and fashionable ladies to borrow some fashions 
current in other parts of the country. Thus the vikachchha mode 
of wearing sari is now becoming common among the fashionable 
ladies in the urban areas of the Deccan. The dress of the average 
Hindu women, however, still continues to be the old traditional 
oneofher province. The lahañgāis the only exception. The 
main reason for this conservatism is the fact that the traditional 
dress is on the whole well suited for the climate of the country. 


ORNAMENTS 


The reader must have seen that on the whole the dress of 
Hindu women was simple. Simplicity, however, did not charac- 
terise their tastes in the realm of ornaments. Since very early 
times they have been fond of wearing very brilliant and artistic 
ornaments in quantities that cannot be described as meagre. 
Men, however, are to a large extent responsible for the develop- 
ment of this taste among women; for a reader of the Vedic lite- 
rature or a student of ancient sculptures and paintings will find 
it difficult to decide as to who was fonder of ornaments, men or 
Women. Men used to vie with women in the number of orna- 
ments to be worn on their person. They seem to-have lagged 
behind them only in the case of the ornaments on the forehead, 
Which were generally used by women alone. This fondness for 
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ornaments was to some extent a natural consequence of the 
general prosperous condition of our motherland in these days, 

In the Vedic age bangles were worn both on hands and feet 
by men and women.! Their number was probably a large one; 
whether they reached right up to the elbow or the knee; asthey 
did in the case of one figurine discovered at Mohenjo Daro? and 
in numerous images and sculptures of the ancient and medieval 
period, we do not know. Rings were used on fingers. Shoul- 
ders were not neglected; they had their own ornaments, which 
must obviously have been large in size.? Necklaces of gold and 
precious stones were used on the neck; they used to reach down 
to the chest.! Earings (karnasobhana) are also referred to.5 An 
ornament called kumbha was worn on the head; we do not know its 
precise size or nature.® 

Gold, silver and precious stones were the chief material for 
these ornaments. Pearls are referred to in one passage in a very 
late Brhamana work.? The Aryans could have become fami- 
liar with them only when they reached the sea in course of time. 
It is intersting to note that glass bangles are not referred to in 
Sanskrit literature before c. 1,000 A.D.8 

Sculptures, paintings and the JVatya£astra of Bharata throw a 
flood oflight on the nature and number of different orna- 
ments used by our women in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It is not at all possible to describe them in detail in words. 
One can get an adequate idea of them only from their represen- 
tations in sculptures and paintings. More than half a dozen 
different ornaments, partly made of gold and partly of pearls, 
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and variously described as sikhapasa, śikhājāla, muktajala, etc., 
were used to adorn the head and the forehead. One can getan 
adequate idea of their nature and gracefulness only by studying 
them in Ajanta paintings. The designs of earings were very 
graceful. The variety in the nature of necklaces of gold and 
pearls is indeed striking. The JVafyafastra refers to four types 
of zones (XXIII, 27); but sculptures prove beyond any doubt 
that the old sage Bharata was not up-to-date in his knowledge on 
the point. A gauzy pearl ornament was used over the breasts. 
Bharata refers to an ornament to be worn over thighs called 
pádapatra (XXIII, 141); it seems to have been made of pearls, 
as may be gathered from a painting of Mayadeviin Cave No. 2 
at Ajanta.t This ornament seems to have now gone out of 
fashion. Shoulders were adorned with keydras, of which there 
were several types. Nor was the portion just above the elbow 
neglected. The number of bangles worn on the hand was very 
large; in Bengal they were often joined together so as to form a 
composite ornament reaching almost to the elbow.? The fashion 
at Ajanta, however, prescribed only a few bangles for the hand. 
They were often set with pearls or diamonds. The number of 
bangles worn on the feet was a large one; some of them used to 
produce a gingling sound, when their wearers were in motion. 
The fashions of dressing the hair were as numerous as graceful. 
An examination of the paintings at Ajanta will bean eye-opener 
even to the most fashionable ladies of the present generation. 
These fashion can be better seen in the original than described 
in words. It is customary at present to talk of Orissa as a back- 
ward province. The fashions of hair dressing current there twelve 
hundred years ago were, however, so varied and graceful, that 
even the most fashionable cinema stars of Bombay and Calcutta 
may immensely add to their popularity by imitating some of them. 
Six of these fashions have been illustrated on the accompanying 
plate (See Pl. VIII), which has been prepared with the help of 
Some of the woodcuts published by the late Dr. Rajendralal 


1. Yazdani, Ajanta, part II, Pl. XX. 
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Mittra in his IndovAryans, Vol. I. A glance at the plate will 
show that the beauties of Orissa were not content with the 
quantity ofhair, which nature had given to them; they used to 
add some padding or stuffing or false or borrowed hair to in- 
crease its mass, so as to render the different hair-arrangements 
possible. Some ladies used to arrange the hair in gradually rece- 
ding tiers (See Pl. VIII, A), some used to turn them up in a fan- 
tastic cone, curling and twisting upwards behind the head and 
kept in its position, probably by means of a wire concealed (See 
PI. VIII, B). Some used to arrange them in two artistic bundles 
hanging on either side of the head (See Pl. VIII, C), while others 
used to add a third one perched just at the top of their crown 
(See Pl. VIII, D). Pearl strings were liberally used to help the 
hair to retain its new shape and configuration (See Pl. VIII, 
A, B, C, D, E). But perhaps the most interesting fashion is the 
one illustrated by Pl. VIII, F. Here we find the hair arranged 
into six braids and then twisted up into six rays, kept into an 
erect position either by means of wax, or with the help of sticks or 
wires enclosed within. The Mathura fashions two thousand 
years ago were equally interesting. Some ladies arranged the 
hair in two tiers separated by flower gardens (Pl. JX), others 
beautified them by tassels, hanging down beautifully (Pl. X) 
Pl. XI shows a simple but artistic knot of the hair beautified 
by flower wreaths and gold plaques. 

Ointments were used not only for the eyes but also for the'lips 
and teeth.! Sandal paste and saffron powder were used for the 
face and the breasts. Different types of dyes and ointments 
were used for decorating hands, feet, fingers and toes. Ornamental 
linear figures were drawn on cheeks and breasts to heighten their 
charms. A streak of Sindhüra on the head or a circular mark 
of Kumkuma on the forehead was made by maidens and women 
in coverture. This was tegarded as an indispensable sign of 
saubhagya or married bliss. Inscriptions often describe how 
valorous kings used to kill their Opponents and deprive their 
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wives ofi the me of Sindhura; Women were leading a simple 
ascetic life during their widowhood. The use of ornaments or 
embroidered clothes was therefore out of question for them. While 
describing the achievements of their heroes, the authors of inscrip- 
tions often state how the bracelets of the wives of their enemies 
dropped off along with their necklaces. 

It is interesting to point out here that among the numerous 
ornaments described by poets and illustrated by sculptors and 
painters, the nose-ring and toe-ring are conspicuous by their 
absence. This is rather surprising, because both of them are at 
present re garded as indispensable for a woman with her husband 
living. The omission of the toe-ring may have been accidental, 
as it is otherwise not a very prominent or valuable ornament. 
But the case of the nose-ring is quite different. It is a very im- 
portant ornament. It is in use in all provinces at present. It 
is regarded as a sign of saubhagya or married bliss. Till recently 
every bride used to get it at the time of her marriage. Women of 
the old fashion would never go out without wearing it. And 
yet we find that Bharata does not mention it in his exhaustive 
list of the ornaments of women given by him in the 23rd chapter 
of his Natyasastra. Ornaments for almost every limb are to be 
found in this list, but there is no mention of the nose-ring for the 
nose. This is also true of the list of ornaments given in the 
Amarakosha also. Sanskrit poets and dramatists also show no 

In fact there is no word in 
Words for the ornament in 
d from any Sanskrit original. 


acquaintance with the ornament. 
Sanskrit language to denote it. 

modern vernaculars cannot be derive 
The word vesara used for the ornament by a section of Hindi- 
speaking population js of unknown origin. The word vali used 
by the Gujaratis is of a secondary origin; it originally denotes 
a valaya or circular ornament, and is secondarily used to denote the 
nose-ring because of its roundish shape. The words natha, nathia 
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nathni, naththd, nathnag, etc., which are used to denote the orna- 
ment in different vernaculars of India, are all derived from 
the Prakrit word natthd, which denotes the string passed through 
the nose of an animal in order to control it with ease. It does 
not denote'any nose ornament at all in any Prakrit or Apabhramáa 
language. It has no prototype of its own in Sanskrit. 

At Udayagiri and Bhuvanesvara in Orissa, at Bodhagaya and 
Patna in Bihar, at Bharhut and Sanchi in Gentral India, at 
Mathura in U. P., at Taxila in the Punjab, at Ajanta, Elora 
and Badami in the Deccan, at Amaravati in Madras presidency, 
we have found several sculptures and paintings of women who are 
over-loaded with a rich variety of ornaments allover their body. 
The nose-ring is, however, nowhere to be seen (See Pls. III, and 
IV). These sculptures and paintings are spread over almost all 
the centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. It is 
therefore clear that the nose-ring wasunknown throughout the 
whole of India duringtheentire Hindu period. Hindu sculptures 
of Puri and Rajputana of the post-Muslim period and mural 
paintings in the Padmanabhasvami templeat Trivendrum of the 
14th century begin to show the nose-ring from the 13th century. 
Both the positive and the negative evidence thusshows that the 
nosering is nota Hindu ornament. Tt seems to have been clearly 

- borrowed from the Mahomadens. It is indeed a mystery how 
this ornament of foreign origin should have come to be regarded 
as the most important insignia of saubhagya. 

The above conclusion, however, is not accepted by some 
scholars, who point out how the nosc-ring is clearly referred to 
in several poems (stotras) of the great Sankarach 


arya, wi0 cannot 
be placed later than c. 800 A. D. 


lahari, V. 61; Y amunashtaka, V. 7; Tripurasundarimanasapaja V.45 


and Devichatushtayopacharastotra, V. 20. We give below in nn foot- 
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note the first two of the above verses.1 Tt may be observed in 
reply that a very large number of poems (stotras) have been popu- 
Jarly ascribed to the great Sankaracharya, but his authorship 
ofall oft „em is by no means certain. The above poems may have 
been composed bya late medieval writer, and been later ascribed 
to Sankaracharya. Of it may be that the nose-ring had be- 
come current in Malbar by the 8th century, the practice being 
adopted from that of the Arabs, with whom the Malabaris came 
into fairly close contact from the 7th century owing to their 
maritime activity. Arabs probably borrowed the ornament 
from the Hebrews, as it is mentioned in the old Testament.? 
The modern economist may perhaps regret that so much 
money should have been locked up in the unremunerative invest- 
ment in ornaments. Itis, however, to be noted that there were 
not many safe and productive sources of investment in the past. 
It may be further pointed out that from the purely woman’s 
point of view, the habit of investing a large part of family saving 
in ornaments was a desirable development. For a long time 
women were denied the right to havea share in the immoveable 
property of the family, as shown already in Chapter VIII (ante 
pp. 267-8). As far as the moveables like ornaments and jewelry 
were concerned, they were allowed to have a complete sway 
over them. Ornaments worn by a woman during coverture, and 
intended really for her alone, constituted her Stridhana, and 
could not be taken away from her by coparceners ? The more 
the amount invested in the ornaments, the stronger therefore 
became the economic position of the wife. The hardships ofa 
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scheme of inheritance under which the widow was for a long 
time not recognised as an heir to her husband's immoveable 
property, were considerably neutralised by this habit of invest- 
ing a large part of the family savings in ornaments. Ornaments 
in fact were in the past what an insurance policy is in modern 
days. The large amounts invested in them have enabled thou- 
sands of Hindu women to tide over difficult times. + 

We have now finished our generalsurvey of the dress and or- 
naments of Hindu women. To some extent it will be also helpful 
in understanding the general position of women in society. 
Nature has endowed women with a more artistic and aesthetic 
temperament than men. All over the world they therefore 
generally takeimmense interestin personaldecoration by wear- 
ingattractive dressand fine ornaments. Hindu society had recog- 
nised this fact and given full latitudeto women in this respect. 
Hindu women had neverany ground to complain that their 
natural tastes and inclinationsinthesphere ofdress and'ornaments 
were thwarted by aninsufficient provision in the family budget. 
The atmosphere in society was such that the Hindu wife could 
generally carry out most of her plans about the purchase of orna- 
ments and jewelry, even if her husband were somewhat luke- 
warm in the matter. The theory of her perpetual tutelage, 
which we shall discuss in detail in thenext chapter, did not stand 
in her way in this matter. 





CHAPTER XI. 
GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN 


In the course of the last ten chapters, we have surveyed dif- 
ferent sides and activities of women's life. We are now in a 
position to ascertain and understand the general attitude of 
Hindu society towards the fair sex. The problem is, however, a 
complicated one. We have seen already that the general 
position and status of women were changing from age to age, 
and so naturally the attitude of society towards them could 
not remain the same in different periods. We have therefore 
to note and account for the vicissitudes in the attitude of society. 
A further difficulty of a more serious type arises from the nature 
of the data on which we have to rely. In the same century and 
in the same province, we sometimes come across diametrically 
opposite views about the worth, nature and importance of women. 
One school is seen declaring that the woman is the highest gift 
of God to man, while the other is seen asserting that the best 
way to reach God is to avoid woman. It is not an easy task to 
determine which of these contending views represented the opi- 
nion of the community. And we cannot exclude the possibility 
of the views of the average man not being adequately expressed 
in the din of this wordy warfare between the extremists of the 
opposite camps. 

Perhaps onc of the best ways to ascertain the attitude of so- 
ciety in this matter would be to find out itsangle of vision towards 
women overtaken by the misfortune of falling in the hands of 
ruffians or enemies. Such a situation is the real touch stone to 
test the genuineness of society's sympathy towards the weaker 


sex; it enables us to find out how far man is prepared torise above 
the prejudices of his sex and judge the woman by an equitable 
standard. The present attitude of Hindu society in this matter is 


very stiff and unsympathetic; 
ra short time, she finds it impossible 


if awomanhas the misfortune of 


falling into captivity even fo 
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to get readmission into her family and society. In this respect 
we are following the example of Sri-Ramachandra, who refused 
to accept back Sitadevi after the overthrow of Ràvana. He in- 
formed her that all his efforts to kill Ravana were only for the 
purpose of avenging the wrong done to him; he had no idea 
whatsoever of accepting back a wife, who had stayed so long in 
the house of the enemy.! Sita points out in reply that being in 
captivity, she was no longer the master of her person; she could 
command only her mind and that was always faithful to her hus- 
band.? This explanation did not satisfy Sri-Rama; he accepted 
Sita only when a superhuman agency vouchsafed her continuous 
chastity. 

A critical student of the Ramdyana, however, finds it difficult 
to believe that the sentiments above expressed really represent- 
ed the views of Sri-Rama. He knew from Jatàyu within an 
hour of Sità's abduction that she was taken into captivity by 
Ravana. There are several passages in the epic to show that 
Sri-Rama wanted to recover Sita not so much to avenge a wrong 
done to him, as to restore to happiness a cherished wife, whom 
he continued to love intensely and respect very highly for her 
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voluntary resolution to share his miseries of the forest life. 
Later on when Sri-Rama reaches the ocean along with his army, 
and the bridge is being built, heis onceagain overpowered by 
the thoughts about his beloved. He regrets very much that he 
could not reach in time to respond to his wife’s pathetic call for 
help when she was being carried away by force, and shows an 
intense anxiety to be once more united in her loving arms.? There 
is not the slightest indication in any of these passages that Sri- 
Rama intended to spurn away his wife, because she was remain- 
ing ir the captivity of Ravana. His cruel address to Sita, when 
she is actually brought before him after the victory over Ravana, 
therefore comes as a great surprise to the reader. It is very pro- 
bably a later interpolation, introduced to facilitate the incorpo“ 
ration of the superhuman proof of Sita’s unbroken chastity. 
Whether the passage in question is a genuine one or not, one 
thing is quite clear; our Smriti writers have refused to prescribe 
for average women the unreasonable standard of purity attribut- 
edin it to Sri-Rama. They perhaps thought that it was a good 
ideal, but too high to be followed in actual life. They felt that 
it was necessary and equitable to treat women in Sita’s plight 
with much greater sympathy and reasonableness than what is 
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shown in the present version of the Ramayana. With a broad- 
mindedness that is indeed admirable, a number of Smritis and 
Puranas declare that women, who had the misfortune of being 
made prisoners, or of being assaulted criminally, should be treated 
with sympathy, and not with contempt, and be accepted back 
by their families after they had performed certain purificatory 
rituals. Thus Vasishtha declares that if a woman is taken into 
captivity by an enemy, or spirited away by thieves, or ravished 
against her will, she ought not to be abandoned by her family . 
The same is the view of Atri, who points out that one such mis- 
fortune ought not to be allowed to ruin the whole life of a woman.? 
An ordinary penance ought to be quite sufficient. Parasara ad- 
vocates a similar considerate treatment?. The Matsyapurana 
points out that it would be absurd to condemn a woman, be- 
cause she is overpowered and ravished; in such a case the assault- 
er alone is guilty and ought to be punished with death*. Brihas- 
pati avers that even if defiled in the worst manner, a woman 
should not be abandoned; there is always an appropriate penance 
for her proper purification.® 
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What is to be done if the criminal assault is unfortunately 
followed by a conception? Our Smritis recognised that in the case 
of criminal assault, conception was an accidental circumstances 
and it would not be equitable to refuse to readmit its victim 
merely on that score. They have therefore laid down that such 
a woman should be admitted to her former position as soon as she 
had delivered the child. The child was to be given to somebody 
else for rearing up, and was not to be admitted as a member of 
thefamily. Atri and Devala aretypical advocates of this view; 
the latter avers that once the child is delivered, the woman 
becomes as pure and flawless as ever before. 

The liberal views of Atri and Devala were accepted by Hindu 
society down to about the 9th century A.D. During the first half 
of the 8th century thousands of men and women were taken into 
captivity by the Muslim invaders of Sindh; those of them who 
could effect their escape were accepted back in their families and 
society (Elliot and Dowson, I. p. 126). 

From about the llth century society began to change its 
attitude towards these unfortunate women and refused to admit 
them back. Women carried into captivity by force could no 
longer entertain any hope of regaining their old position in Hindu 
society. "The advice of the Smritis, which recommended a con- 
trary course, was silently brushed aside and the door of Hinduism 
was once for all closed to such women. The establishment of the 
Muslim rule in the country might have been partially responsible 
for this development. Under the Islamic law apostacy was puni- 
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shable with death, certainly in the case of men and probably in 


the case of women (E. R. E., Vl. I., p. 625). Under Muslim 
rule it was thus not an easy proposition to reclaim to Hinduism 
women who had been once captured and married by Muslims. 
It may be, however, pointed out that large parts of Rajasthan 
and the Deccan were under nominal Muslim rule; but there isno 
evidence to show that Hindu society was willing to readmit 
violated women. New notions of purity were mainly responsible 
for the refusal of society to admit back such women, though this 
course was clearly recommended by earlier Smritis. 


This changed attitude produced a disastrous consequence on 
the strength and solidarity of Hindu society. Out of the thousands 
of women that were forcibly carried into captivity by Muslim 
invaders from the llth century onwards, almost all would cer- 
tainly have liked to come back to their old homes and society. 
But they knew that their fate was sealed once for ever, the moment 
they had fallen into the hands of the enemy. No return was 
possible; they had to adjust themselves to their captors and new 
surroundings. It was because of this consciousness that Kama- 
ladevi, the queen of king Bhima of Gujarat, when captured and 
forcibly married by Alla-ud-din Khilji, eventually not only recon- 
ciled herself to her lot, but urged her new husband to capture 
and bring her daughter to Delhi, so that she should be married to 
the Crown Prince. Had this unfortunate lady known that she 
would be accepted back in her family, she would have tried to 
effect her escape or avenge her wrong. We have seen already 
(ante, p. 22) how spirited Kshatriya ladies used to take revenge 
for the wrongs done to themselves or their families by having 
recourse to the sword. Not a single Rajput princess, however, 
among those who were forced into Muslim harems against their 
wish, is known to have followed their example. They did not 
lack in courage or military spirit; but they knew that even if they 
took revenge and effected their escape, they could hope to have 
no honorable position in their own families and society. They 
had to reconcile themselves to the inevitable. 
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Down to the 11th century, however, Hindu society was keep- 
ing its door open to women taken prisoners in war. They had 
always the hope that they would be taken back into their families, 
if they escaped from their captivity; so they would usually try to 
effect their escape or wreak their vengeance on their captors. Well 
known is the strategem by which princesses Süryadevi and Pra- 
maladevi, daughters of king Dahir of Sindh, took their revenge 
upon General Kasim for the miserable plight to which he had 
reduced them and their mother, along with thousands of their 
sisters in Sindh. They were sent by thegeneral to Baghdad for 
being presented to the Khalifa. The princesses were very young, 
for they had not yet reached their teens; but the fortitude and 
ingenuity which they showed in very trying circumstances were 
very remarkable. When eventually produced before the Khalifa, 
they declared that though intended for him, Kasim had kept 
them with him for three days. This enraged the Khalifa, who 
immediately sent orders to Kasim to put himself, wherever he may 
be, in raw leather immediately and come back to him. When as 
aresultof the execution of this order, the corpse of Kasim reached 
Baghdad, it was proudly shown to the princesses by the Khalifa. 
When they found that their plan to wreak vengeance had succeed- 
ed, they declared that they had not been even touched by Kasim 
and that they had told a lie in order to encompass the ruin of one, 
who had brought slavery and dishonour to thousands of their 
sisters in their kingdom. The Khalifa was exasperated and he 
ordered them to be immured in a wall. The princesses gladly 
welcomed this escape from life and dishonour. Itistobe noted 
that in later times no princesses even of the Rajput stock sought to 
wreak vengeance on their captors. They knew that they had 
no place in their society, even if they escaped back after wreaking 


their vengeance. They had to reconcile themselves to the inevi- 
i and Devala ultimately prevailed, 
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population in the once-undivided India would not have risen to 
nine crores. Hindu society has paid heavily for its narrow ortho- 
doxy; it is high time that we should now take a rational view of 
the whole situation and cease to penalise women for their misfor- 
tune. After all honour or virtue can be lost only by a distinct act 
of volition, and not by an accident or misfortune. There is a 
growing tendency at present to accept this rational view; it must 
be strengthened and made quite universal. 

Generally speaking in all climes and times men have laid down 
a much higher standard of sexual mortality for women than what 
they were themselves prepared to accept. Hindu society has been 
no exception to this rule. Men found guilty of the breach of the 
marriage vow have been treated with a relative leniency. It is 
no doubt true that some authorities lay down that a husband, who 
becomes unfaithful to his wife, commits a sin for which there is no 
adequate penancel. Apastamba declares that such a husband 
should be compelled to wear donkey’s skin with hair turned out- 
side, and made to beg alms in that uniform for six months. At 
every door he was first to announce his crime and then accept 
alms if offered.? There is no doubt that this punishment must 
have exposed the delinquent to a terrible humiliation, but it 
may be well doubted if an appreciable percentage of guilty 
husbands ever received it in actual practice. Had the punish- 
ment been a reality, the crime would have become very rare. 
The deterrent effect of the rule was nullified by the dictum of later 
Smritis, that a wife ought to revere as God even that husband, 
who has repeatedly transgressed his marriage vows (anle, p. 
109). 

The early Hindu thinkers recognised that the phrase, it is 
human to err, is as much applicable to women as to men, and they 
were prepared to treat lapses of women from the marriage vow with 
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a fair amount of sympathy and commiseration. In the Vedic 
period we find that women who had gone astray, were allowed 
to take part even in religious service, provided they confessed 
their error. Early Dharmasastra writers also were fairly lenient; 
Vasishtha, for instance, has no objection to the readmission of a 
woman who had voluntarily gone astray, provided she really 
repented and submitted to a proper penance (aate, p. 308 n. Ns 
Paragara recommends that a woman should be abandoned, only 
if she is a confirmed sinner (X, 35). Yajiiavalkya would advise 
this step only if adultery had resulted in conception (1, 72). The 
same is the view of the Mahabharata, which further points out 
that man is usually more to blame in such offences than woman.? | 
Other writers have suggested that a woman shouid be driven 
out of the house only if her associate were a person of very low 
caste?. Otherwise she was to be segregated in the house and 
excluded from religious functions and privileges.* 

After about the 11th century A.D. lapses of women began to 
be treated with greater sternmess. The earlier authorities, 
which had permitted the re-admission of women who had 


casually gone astray, were taken to be referring to the cases of 


mental and not physical adultery. This was an altogether un- 
jusifiable procedure, as the context and wording of the passages 
concerned clearly show. A few medieval thinkers like Madhava- 
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charya! continued to advocate a humane treatment of women, 
who had happened to go astray for a while; they realised that 
to drive out such women from their homes was to compel them 
to lead a life of sin and shame forever. Society, however, would 
not follow their lead and began to insist upon a much higher 
standard of sex morality in the case of women, than what it was 
prepared to tolerate in the case of men. A single lapse came to 
be regarded as fatal for the woman, while even a moral wreck 
was to be revered as God by his dutiful wife. This last statement 
is no doubt hyperbolic and is not to be taken literally. 
Nevertheless, it clearly shows that lapses of men were very leniently 
treated, while women had no chance if they had committed a 
single mistake. This was highly inequitable, and it has made 
reclamation work next to impossible at present. Hundreds of 
women, who once in a while become guilty of misdemeanour, 
are being eternally lost of Hindu society, because it refuses to 
treat them with human sympathy. This again has led to a 
considerable swelling of the non-Hindu and low class population 
in India. We must once more begin to follow the liberal lead 
of Vasishtha, who has recommended the acceptance of such 
women, provided they show genuine repentance. 

The concern which a society feels for the welfare of its women 
is also shown by the rules that are laid down for the conqueror 
about the treatment of women captured in war. In early times 
these unfortunate women had very often to enter the harem of 
the conqueror, as is clearly shown by the recognition ofthe 
Rakshasa or Kshatra form of marriage. When Manu allows 

each soldier to retain such women as he may have himself cap- 
tured, he is obviously referring to this old barbarous practice 
(VII, 70). Society’s sense of morality and fairplay was getting 
refined, and it began to be felt in course of time that such bar- 
barism should be no longer tolerated. We accordingly find 
social thinkers coming forward to declare that the conqueror 
ought to treat honorably all women captured in war, and set 
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them at liberty. Ht was left for the Pauranic age to enunciate 
this liberal doctrine; we find it specifically advocated by the 
Agnipurdna’. "The great Shivaji was following this meritorious 
tradition when he honorably sent back to her relatives the beau- 
tiful wife of the commander of the fort of Kalyan, who was pre- 
sented to him by his soldiers, who had taken her a captive. 

The historian is, however, compelled to observe that in a 
large number of cases this rule about the chivalrous treatment 
of women was disregarded by Hindu commanders and soldiers 
long before the advent of Islamic armies. When the Mau- 
khari king Grahavarman was defeated and killed in war in 605 
A. D., his wife Rajyasri was put in prison with heavy fetters on 
her feet. Medieval inscriptions often refer to several cases of 
the ill-treatment of women seized in war. A Chola king of the 
llth century had taken captive the mother of his Ceylonese 
contemporary; he cut her nose because her son had invaded his 
country and laid it waste?. In the heat of the struggle when every 
one was crying for vengeance, it is clear that the rules of chival- 
rous treatment were often completely ignored. Medieval 
inscriptions from south India contain several other cases of the 
ill-treatment of women; we very often come across the victor 
carrying away the treasures and wives of his enemies into his 
own harem.2 It is however somewhat consoling to find that 
persons guilty in this respect were often realising that their con- 
duct was sinful and would sometimes proceed to perform a 
penance (S. J. E. R., 1918, No. 73). 

In the later medieval period warfare became more inhuman 
as a consequence of the contact with the barbarous hordes that 
came pouring into India almost every century. In Rajasthan 
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interminable internecine warfare was going on during this 
period; but Rajputs failed to observe a code of warfare, which 
would respect the honour of captive women. Conquerors 
often carried the wives of the conquered to their harems.! 
This, however, was inevitable, for the practice had become 
universal in India since the advent of Islamic armies. We cannot 
therefore sufficiently admire Shivaji for rising above the morals 
of his age and treating captured women with great respect and 
consideration. 

We have so far considered the attitude of society towards 
women in abnormal circumstances. Let us now see what its 
attitude towards them was in ordinary daily life. 

From very early times Hindu society used to show its concern 
for women in a variety of ways. Its chivalrous feeling secured 
several privileges and concessions for the fairsex. The 
killing of a woman was regarded as a very disgraceful offence 
since very early times. In the Vedic literature it is pointed out 
that a woman ought not to be killed.* Rama very reluctantly 
killed Tatika, only when he was convinced that there was no 
other alternative open for him; he had to protect the sages, hun- 
dreds of whom had been already killed by the ogress.? It is 
interesting to note that even in spite of the universally accepted 
divinity of Rama, there were critics like Bhavahüti in later times 
who ventured to fearlessly censure his conduct in killing Tatika.* 
Bhishma allowed himself to be killed, because he did not want 
to fight with one, who had been born as a woman, though subse- 
quently changed into a man. Ravana thought of killing Sita 
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on more than one occasion, but he was dissuaded from his plan 
by the thought that it is unchivalrous to kill a woman (VI, 
93, 60). When the tutelary deity of Lanka proceeded to stop 
the entry of Hanuman, he merely gave her a blow; he had 
realised that the exercise of a more than minimum force would 
be blameworthy, as his opponent was a wo man.' The Mahd- 
bharata has declared in several places that like Brahmanas and 
cows, women also ought not to be killed. In the famous story 
of the demon Baka the house-wife presses her husband to send 
her to the demon for being devoured; she fondly hopes that 
though a demon, Baka would never think of killing a woman.? 

For the offence of killing a woman Manu has prescribed the 
capital punishment. To die in the defence of a woman is 
declared to be the surest way of ensuring a seat in heaven. In 
some of the Smrtis it is no doubt stated. that the sin of killing a 
woman is equal to that of killing a Südra; this however does not 
refer to the gravity of the crime, but to the theological dogma 
that the status of women was equal to that of the Südras, both 
not being entitled to the privilege of the sacred initiation 
(upanayan). This little incident will make it clear how great 
and far-reaching were the consequences of losing religious pri- 
vileges in ancient times. 

Hindu society has sought to show its concern for the woman 
in a variety of ways. On crowded streets way was to be made 
for her. Ifshe was in difficulties in her journey, it was the duty 
of every cultured person to help her in overcoming them. She 
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was to be exempted from the ferry tax. If she had no proper 
guardians, the state was to look after her interest and property: 
To accept a bride-price was a very great sin. The marriage 
expenses of a daughter were a charge on her fathen s property, 
and brothers were expected to meet them, even if there were 
no ancestral assets. For the same offence law courts were 
usually to impose a lighter punishment upon women than upon 
men (Arthasastra, IV, 12). Merit was to be always honoured, 
whether it was found in men or in women’. 

Within the house every one was to show the highest solicitude 
for the woman. She was to be honoured like the Goddess of 
Prosperity. The patriarch was warned that his family would 
prosper only if the ladies under his charge were cheerful; it would 
surely come to grief if the women folk were in sorrow. Women 
have their own innocent fancies and hobbies; they ought to be 
respected. Women are the support of the universe; it exists on 
account of and through them. One can therefore never do too 
much for them. Woman and prosperity are not two different 
things; woman brings prosperity when she is properly treated and 
respected. The holiest object in the world is a good woman; 


a tear of sorrow rolling down from her eye will be a great portent 
even for a mighty tyrant.? 
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The above passages no doubt express very fine and chivalrous 
ideas about women. There are, however, a large number of 
passages in Sanskrit literature, both religious and secular, which 
are of an opposite nature, and cast serious reflections upon 
women and their character. We shall now proceed to consider 
them, and try to find out what is their precise implication. 

The context clearly shows that many of the passages, where 
women in general have been decried, merely express the views 
of men in the throes of bitter disappointment. The exigencies 
of the situation are often responsible for such opinions, and 
they ought not to be taken at their face value. Thus a passage 
in the Rigveda declares that women are very fickle’; the speaker, 
however, is Purüravas, who was bitterly disappointed to find that 
his beloved Urvasi had left him, because he was unable to keep 
the terms of the agreed contract. Another passage in a later 
Samhita observes that women are falsehood incarnate; the con- 
text, however, shows that the reference is to women of bad 
character.? In the Ramayana Laskshmana observes that women 
are cruel and malicious by nature, but that was because he was 
quite unjustly rebuked by Sita, who compelled him to go in 
search of Rama against his better judgment’. In another passage 
in the same epic, it is stated that women are wicked and selfish, 
but it is immediately added that the remark is intended to apply 
only to Kaikeyi (II, 12, 99). Ina third place in the same work 
the sage Agastya says that women combine the fickleness ofthe 
lightning, the sharpness of the weapon and the swiftness of 
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the eagle!; the sage makes this observation, not because he ge. 
nuinely believed in its truth, but because he wanted to emphasise 
that Sità, whom he was praising, had none of these defects and 
drawbacks. The Buddha in one place holds up for admira- 
tion the wife of the slave type; we must however remember that 
he is there giving advice to a recalcitrant daughter-in-law (Ang, 
Nik. IV, p. 91)) 

Some of the uncomplimentary remarks about women are 
further due rather to a light-hearted cynicism than to a deep-root- 
ed conviction. ‘Even Indra has observed,’ says the Rigveda in 
one place, ‘that women cannot control themselves'.'? One of 
the later Sarnhitas observes that women can be easily won over 
by one who is fair in form and expert in singing and dancing’. 
In some of the writings of modern feminists, we come across 
similar semi-frivolous and semi-cynical observations about men. 
They are not intended to be taken seriously. In one Jataka 
story a woman of 120 is represented as falling in love with a 
youth of 20. This is frivolity and nothing else. It has its coun- 
terpart in many of the present day magazine stories, where we 
often find old men of seventy marrying tender girls of seven. 

From about the beginning of the Christian era we begin to 
come across passages, which were deliberately written for the 
purpose of blackening the character of women. In one place in 
the Mahabharata we are told that sensual enjoyment is the sole 
aim of woman's existence. In another place a woman herself 
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is made to narrate a story illustrating how her sex is fickle and 
faithless by its very innate nature (XIII, 73-8). Weare gravely in- 
formed that the sex urge in women is so great that they will 
eagerly unite with the meanest of men. Nearest consanguinity 
would be no effective bar. If a woman has remained virtuous, 
it is simply because she could not get a proper cover, place and 
opportunity.” A man with a hundred tongues would die before 
finishing the task of lecturing upon the vices and defects of women, 
even if he were to do nothing else through out a long life of hun- 
dred year.? Similar uncharitable sentiments about women 
occur in Pali literature also.* 

The above passages are no houbt written deliberately with 
a view to blacken the character of women. But it is not be 
assumed that the sentiments they express found general accep- 
tance in society. Yudhishthira, for instance, refused to accept 
the theory that women are by their very nature vicious and 
wicked; he pointedly enquired from Bhishma that if such were 
really the case, how could scriptures have laid down that reli- 
gious duties should be performed only in association with the 
wife? Bhishma, unable to give a rational reply, contented him- 
self by narrating a cock and bull story, in which he made a 
woman herself declare that her sex was vice incarnate (Mbh, XIII, 
73-8). Such fantasticstories can, however, carry no conviction to 
any reasonable person. Varahamihira has subjected the case of 
oavery critical and searching analaysis and cross- 


the misogynist t 
He at the outset points out that all the defects 


examination. 
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that have been attributed to women exist in men as well, 
Women however try to remove them, while men are supremely 
indifferent in the matter. Marriage vows are equally binding 
on the couple. Men treat them lightly, while women act up to 
them. Who suffers more from the sex urge, men who marry 
even in their old age, or women who lead a chaste life, even if 
widowed in the prime of their youth ? Men no doubt go on 
talking of their love to their wives while they are alive, but 
contract second marriages soon after their death; women, onthe 
other hand, feel gratefultotheir husbands and decide to follow 
them on the funeral pyre, urged by the promptings of their 
conjugal love. Who then is more sincere in his love, man or 
woman ? For men to say that women are fickle, and faith- 
less is the height of impudence and ingratitude; it reminds one 
of the audacity of clever thieves who first send away their loot 
and then challenge. innocent persons demanding from them 
the stolen articles.! 

The above masterly and just indictment of Varahamihira 
shows clearly that the case of the misogynist is very weak; 
how is it then that it ever came to be advanced ? It appears that 
some Hindu writers have painted the woman in very black 
colours, not so much because they believed in what they said, 
but because they were anxious to dissuade men from marriage 
and family life. Varahamihira expressly states that the Renun- 
ciation (Samnyasa) School was accustomed to decry women 
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with the above end in view.1 Of course there were a few wri- 
ters in this school too, who have taken a balanced view of the 
whole situation and given due praise to women for the invalua- 
ble assistance which they give to their husbands in the realisa- 
tion of temporal and spiritual goals of life. This, for instance, is the 
case with one section of the Yogavashistha.* Such thinkers were, 
however, in asmall minority. Asa rule, in order toinduce men 
to adopt a life of renunciation, which they honestly believed to 
be essential for salvation, the writers of the Sarhnyása School 
felt that they might indulge in hyperboliclanguage in describing 
the faults, drawbacks and vices of woman, who is the centre and 
attraction of family life for man. 

Varahamihira’s theory is indeed true to a very great extent. 
The monastic life was a very difficult one; a person could lead 
it honorably only if he could control his passions effectively. 
One way of enabling him to do so was to emphasise that the 
pleasures of the home life were ephemeral and worthless, and the 
woman who formed the centre thereof, was the most detestable 
object in the world. In one passage ofthe Yogavasistha Rama 
when anxious to renounce the world is made to observe that the 
woman is the mine of all imperfections and the cause of all 
sorrows. His arguments advanced in this connection are very 
interesting. *Desire for enjoyment will arise only when one has 
a wife, otherwise one would be free from it. If a man renoun- 
ces the wife, he renounces the world; if he renounces the world, 
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he would surely be happy. One can hardly think of a more 
falacious argument. The Mahābhārata observes that prospe- 
rity and women would never be steady and faithful, howsoever 
assiduously one may work for them, simply because it desires its 
readers to turn to Dharma in preference of Artha and Kāma.? 
We learn from I-tsing that there was a monk at Nalanda, named 
Rahulamitra, who would never see any women except his 
mother and sister. He told I-sting, ‘I am naturally full of 
worldly attachment. Without doing this, I cannot stop its 
source.’ A person somewhat weaker than Reverend Rahula- 
mitra would have agreed with Manu and declared that one 
should be careful about oneself even when one is in the company 
of one's own mother, sister or daughter? Persons brought up 
with such notions will naturally regard women merely as snares 
for the temptation of men.* They have not the fairness to recog- 
nise that women so appear to men, not because they are really 
‘the seed of the tree of existence,’ or ‘the living torch illumi- 
nating the way to Hell? (asthe Jain saint Hemachandra descri- 
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bes them to be), but because men themselves are unable to 
control their passions. Men are as a matter of fact a greater 
snare to weak women than women are to weak men. To 
attribute one’s weakness to the wickedness of the other sex is 
hardly fair. It is interesting to note that this fallacy has not 
been committed by Jain and Buddhist nuns. Several psalms 
of the latter have come down to us; nowhere therein do we find 
them accusing man of being a snare to woman. Women have in 
this respect undoubtedly shown a greater fairness, chivalry 
and balanced judgment than men. 

It may be pointed out that this tendency to attribute all real 
and imaginary faults to women is not confined to the Renuncia- 
tion School of India alone. The case was the same in ancient 
Greece. Socrates says, ‘Woman is.the source of all evil; her 
love is to be dreaded more than the hatred of man; the poor 
young men who seek women in matrimony are like fish who go 
to meet the hook.’ Similar sentiments have been expressed by 
Christian saints. It is true that Christ. himself has not indulged 
in any tirade against women. The Apostles and early Fathers, 
however, have painted the woman in the blackest colours. St. 
Paul says, ‘It is good for a man not to touch a woman; marriage 
was a concession, a degradation to avoid fornication’ (I Cor. 
VII, 1). Tertllian says, ‘Woman is the gate of Hell, mother of 
all ills. She should blush with shame at the thought of her 
womanhood and live in perpetual penance for the sins of Eve.’ 
Another Father has declared, ‘I have not felt any calamity 
more hurtful to man than woman. Oh assembly of women, 
verily you are mostly of the hell on the day of Resurrection. 
You are the Devil’s gateway. You destroy God’s image, Man.’ 
Marbod, a Bishop of Rennes who lived in the llth century, 
delivers himself in the same strain. ‘Of the numberless snares 
that the crafty enemy spreads for us over all the hills and fields 
of the world, the worst and the one which one cannot 
avoid is Woman; sad stem, evil root, vicious fount, ; Who 
persuaded our first parent to taste the forbidden fruit? A 
woman. Who forced the father to defile his daughter? A 
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woman'.* . 

Most of the faults and vices that have been attributed to 
women by the Renunciation School are not to be taken seriously. 
Their aim was more to divert man from woman, than to paint 
the latter in her true character. Varahamihira, who points 
out the patent absurdity of these charges, may be taken to re- 
present the view of the cultured Hindu society upto the 7th 
century A. D. i 

It is however true that more writers should have come for- 
ward to defend women against such unfair attacks. The absur- 
dity of the charges levelled against them should have been ex- 
posed in numerous works. This, however, did not happen. 
Pari passu with the growing popularity of the Renunciation 
School, education of women declined. Their upanayana dis- 
appeared and they began to be married at a very early age. 
Denied the advantages of a liberal education, suddenly trans- 
ferred to the rather unsympathetic atmosphere of the mother- 
in-law’s house at a very young age, often called upon to bear the 
unwelcome company of a co-wife, frequently forced to drag ona 
miserable existence in an interminable widowhood, the character 
of women as a whole showed some inevitable deterioration after 
about 200 A. D. Many of them naturally began to show petti- 
ness, narrowmindedness, jealousy and peevishness, as a result 
of forced repression in some directions and unnatural stimulation 
in others. So Manu's exaggerated description of the woman's 
character as possessing thé above defects began to appear as 
partly true.? The average man began to feel that there was 
some truth in some of the charges levelled against women. He 
therefore began to assume a rather patronising attitude towards 
them. It cannot be denied that even some of the best writers of 
the first millennium of the Christian era have often expressed very 
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unfair views about women. Thus Kalidasa, for instance, while 


no doubt declaring in one place the wife to be the best compa- 
nion and counsellor of her husband, proceeds to describe her as 
merely an instrument of physical pleasure on 


another occasion.! 
Had these authors lived in an age when fem 


ale education was 
general and adequate, when lady scholars were making impor- 


tant contributions to the progress of knowledge, when lady poets 
and authors were not rare in society, when women had not been 
reduced to the status of Südras by their being declared ineligible 
for upanayana and other religious privileges, they would not 
have made some of their caustic and disparaging remarks about 
the weaker sex. The illiteracy of women and their general 
backwardness made the temptation to pass patronising remarks 
too strong. This tendency will disappear as soon as women 
take their natural place by the side of men as their honoured, 
valued and well-equipped coworkers. 

One of the natural consequences of the general deteriora- 
tion in the position of women was the theory of their perpetual 
tutelage. Let us now examine the precise implications of this 
famous adage. 

It may be observed at the outset that no such theory is ever 
advanced by any authority down to about 300 B.C., when 
women were being properly educated in cultured families and 
married after they had become fairly well equipped for the family 
life. The decisive part which ladies like Sita, Kaikeyi, Kunti, 
and Draupadi played in thedetermination of momentous issues 
makes it quite clear that women had aneffective voice even in 
matters of moment in earlier days. It was only when educa- 
tion of women declined and girls began to be married at an 
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immature age, that the theory of the perpetual tutelage of women 
appeared in the field. 

The original idea of those who were responsible for the above 
theory was not so much to deny freedom to women, they un- 
doubtedly were for its curtailment, as to afford them additional 
protection. The disability that was imposed was primarily in- 
tended for the benefit of women. As a woman herself has obsez- 
ved in the Mahabharata, to be without a proper protector is a 
great calamity for the fair sex in this world, which is full of wicked- 
ness! Manu therefore ordains that the father ought to protect 
a woman while she is a maiden, the husband when she is 
married, and the sons when the husband is no more; a woman 
ought not to remain independent. In the immediately next 
verse Manu points out that the father would be to blameif he 
does not marry his daughter in proper time, the husband, if he 
does not look after his wife properly, and the son, if he does not 
protect his mother during her old age.? It is thus clear that 
Manu's aim was not so much to deny all freedom to women 
as to ensure for them an adequate and continuous protection 
throughout the life. It cannot be gainsaid that the world being 
what it is, society cannot take too much care in the matter. 
Yajiiavalkya also enunciates the doctrine of the dependence of 
women, but with him also it is a natural corollary of the life- 
long protection that has to be afforded to them.® 
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In course of time, however, the phrase began to be taken out 
ofits context, and people began to interpret it literally. A woman 
deserves no independence; therefore it follows that she ought 
not to do anything on her own responsibility and initiative in 
childhood, youth and even in old age. She must obey the father 
in childhood, the husband in youth, and sons in old age.! 

Unfortunately circumstances favoured the further curtail- 
ment of the freedom of women, as was inevitable under the 
influence of the above adage. From about the beginning of 
the Christian era, as we have shown already, women ceased to 
receive proper education and began to be married at an early 
age. Asarule, therefore, they were inferior to men in intelligence, 
education and the experience of the world. It was therefore 
natural that some social thinkers should have come forward to 
emphasise that women have to be protected, not so much because 
it is the chivalrous duty of the stronger sex to do so, but because 
they are incapable of standing on their own legs. They must 
be always under the leading strings of men; they deserve no 
independence. 

It must be, however, pointed out that the maxim *Women 
deserve no independence! was not literally interpreted even 
by those who neglected the protection aspect of the doctrine. 
Manu, for instance, allows the wife large powers in the manage- 
ment of the household. It was she who was to control its ex- 
penditure and supervise the general arrangements of the kit- 
chen, furniture? and periodical religious and secular functions. 
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Narada, who has emphasised on the perpetual tutelage of women, 
lays down that at the death of the father, the mother was to be 
preferred as the guardian of the minor children to any other male 
relation (1, 37); her’ perpetual tutelage did not disqualify her 
for the task. The view that mothers in their old age should be 
under the control and guidance of their sons, though expressed 
in some Smritis, never found general acceptance in society. 
As a matter of fact writers like Manu, who have advocated this 
view, have themselves abandoned it later on. Thus Manu 
does not allow sons to exercise even their legal right to claim 
a partition, as long as their mother is alive. It was thus the 
major sons and not the aged mother, who suffered from want of 
independence. After the death of the father, even when sons 
were majors, it was the mother who, in practice if not in theory, 
guided and controlled the household. We have already seen 
in chapter VI (ante, pp. 187-8) how queen regents used to exer- 
cise considerable influence over the general administration of 
their kingdoms by taking the reins of government in their own 
hands. The influence continued even when sons used to attain 
majority. 'This would be quite clear from the prominent part 
which Kunti, for instance, played in shaping the policy of her 
sons. Every one who knows anything of Hindu society is well 
aware of the important position which the mother usually occu- 
pies in the counsels of the family. The juridical doctrine of the 
dependence of women vanished before the great reverence that 
was instinctively shown to the mother by her sons. Hence she 
occupied an honoured and exalted position inthe family. Even 
foreigners were very often struck by it. Thus Dr. Leitner, the 
Educational Commissioner in the Punjab during the 3rd 
quarter of the last century, has observed that the difficult task of 
mediation in family disputes was best performed by the elderly 
women of the household. 

That the doctrine of the perpetual tutelage of women was not 
seriously taken by Hindu society will also become clear from the 
history of their proprietary rights already discussed in Chapters 
VIII and IX. We have seen how these rights went on expanding 
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pari passu with the greater and greater emphasis that was being 
given to the doctrine of perpetual tutelage. "The logical corol- 
lary of the doctrine should have been to curtail the property 
rights of women; why concede these to them when their male 
gurdians, and not they themselves, were going to exercise 
them ? The fact, however, was that the doctrine of perpetual de- 
pendence of women was never seriously subscribed to by Hindu 
society, though some of its jurists had solemnly initiated it. 
Proprietary rights of women went on developing in spite of the 
doctrine. The only result of material consequence which it 
produced was to circumscribe women’s power to dispose of 
immoveable property. It has to be noted, however, that the 
rights of males also were by no means unrestricted in this matter. 

It is however necessary to point out here that the doc- 
trine of the perpetual tutelage of women was universally accept- 
ed almost everywhere till quite recent times. “To the average 
Athenian’ says Prof. Gilbert Murray, it was probably rather 
wicked for a woman to have any character, wicked for her to take 
part in public life, wicked for her to acquire learning. Even the 
great philosopher Aristotle thought that like slaves, artisans 
and traders, women should occupy a subordinate place. Their 
will is weak, virtue less perfect and self-sufficient, and delibera- 
tive faculty rather inconclusive. Male by nature issuperior and 
female inferior. The one rules and the other is ruled, and this 
principle of necessity extends to all mankind.! The Roman 
Law regarded the wife as the daughter of her husband as far as 
her juridical status was concerned; for along time she could not 
sign a;will, make a contract or become a witness. Down to ¢. 
200 A. D., even mothers of several children continued to be : 
under the tutelage of their male relations. ‘Woman is always 
dependent,’ says Confucius, ‘and owes due homage to her 
father-in-law and husabnd.’ In the Christian marriage, the wife 
has to take the vow of obedience at the time of her marriage; 
logically speaking this places her under the perpetual tutelage 
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of her husband. The Bible argues that women should neyer 
usrupauthority over men, but be always subordinate to them, 
firstly because Eve, and not Adam, was deceived (I Timothy ii, 
9-15), and secondly because the former was created out of a rib 
of the latter. At the synod of Macon in 585 A.D., the assem- 
bled bishops debated with much earnestness as to whether 
women were human beingsat all, and finally concluded that they 
were. Numberless writers of medieval Europe have emphasised 
the inherent inferiority of women. Milton, for instance, held 
that women ought to obey without argument. His Eve says to 
Adam, 

My Author and Disposer, what thou bidst, 

Unargued I obey, so God ordains; 

God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more, 

Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 

Even Rousseau, the apostle of freedom who bewailed the 
factthat man though born free should be in chains everywhere, 
condemned women to a servile position. ‘Girls,’ he argues, 
‘should be early subjected to restraint. This misfortune, if it 
be really one, is inseparable from their sex. Even educated 
and cultured ladies of the 18th century felt that women could 
never dream of independence. While writing about the educa- 
tion of girls, Hannah Moore says, ‘Girls should be led to distrust 
their own judgment; they should learn not to murmur at ex- 
postulation, they should be accustomed to expect and endure 
opposition. They should acquire a submissive temper and 
forbearing spirit. They must endure to be thought wrong 
sometimes, when they cannot but feel that they are right." The 
French Revolution, which stood for Equality, was not prepared 
to grant it to women. The French National Assembly treated 
women so contemptuously thatit refused even to read their peti- 
tion (George, p. 186). In the Anti-Slavery Congress held in 
London in 1840, women delegates from America were not ad- 
mitted because British representatives felt that it was contrary 


1. Davies, A short History of Women, p. 357. 
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to the word of God that women should sit in the Congress. In 
England there was a determined opposition to the admission of 
women to the medical course down to 1888 A. D. Oxford Uni- 
versity admitted women students, but would not give them any 
degrees till 1920 A.D. Cambridge, though bantered and ridi- 
culed into granting degrees to women, still refuses to grant them 
the right to vote at meetings, where men holding corresponding 
degrees, are allowed to vote. Until the first Great War succeeded 
in shattering old prejudices and fetters, women did not succeed 
in winning elementary political rights. They are still without 
franchise in some countries in Europe. 

Weshould therefore note in fairness that the doctrine of per- 
petual tutelage of women that came to be advocated in ancient 
India, when women ceased to be educated and began to be 
married early in their childhood, -was almost universally subs- 
cribed till the beginning of the 20th century. The relatively 
stronger position of men in all the spheres of life, their better edu- 
cation, stronger muscles, leadership in literature and jurispru- 
dence, naturally helped the spread of the notion. Down to the 
middle of the last century public opinion averred in the West 
also that men were by nature superior to women mentally, 
morally and physically; the latter must therefore beruled by the 
former. Ambition and independence were unfeminine attributes; 
women have to cultivate obedience, humility and unselfishness. 

To conclude, from about the beginning of the Christian era, 
Hindu society began to assume 2 patronising attitude towards 
women, as was done almost everywhere both in the West and the 
East till quite recently. While solicitous to increase the scope 
of their proprietary rights, while anxious to ensure all cenne 
comforts to them, it failed to assess their proper worth with an 
impartial mind. The tendency to pass disparaging remarks 
about women in general became commoner. Some thinkers 
like Varāhamihira no doubt realised its danger and proceeded to 
nip it in the bud. But they did not get as much support 1m 
society as their cause deserved. This, however, need not sur- 
prise us. The general position of women had really deterio- 
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rated. They were no longer receiving any educaion.  Theolo- 
gically they had been reduced to the status of the Südras. Early 
marriages interfered with the proper development of their 
character. It could no longer be properly moulded in the 
loving and sympathetic atmosphere of the parents! house. Girls 
had to leave it at an early age and migrate to the house of the 
parents-in-law, where an atmosphere of awe prevailed, and 
where they had to play the junior to a large number of elders, 
who were often not sufficiently sympathetic. When they grew 
old, they had the apprehension of supersession. As a conse- 
quence their character suffered from forced repression in some 
directions and unnatural stimulation in others, as does that of 
men also underan unsympathetic foreign rule. Asa consequence, 
women began to show greater pettiness, narrowmindedness and 
peevishness than men. The tendency to pass disparaging and 
patronising remarks about their character therefore became 
almost irresistible. Men should have tried to investigate into 
the causes of this phenomenon with a view to remove them. In 
stead of doing so, they allowed themselves to succumb to the 
temptation of merely passing uncharitable remarks about the 
weaker sex. This weakness, however, was not peculiar to Hindu 
civilisation, but was shared by it with all other contemporary 
cultures. The tendency to adopt a patronising attitude towards 
women will disappear as soon as women take their proper place 
as valued and well-equipped coworkers with men. This deside- 
ratum will be achieved at no distant date, when we consider the 
rapid strides which female education is taking at present. There 
is no doubt that men are at present trying their bestto help in 
the physical moral, intellectual and economic devclopment of 
women. It is to be hoped that our sisters will regard this as a 
partial compensation for our patronising attitude and sins of 
ommission and commissions in the past, which were almost 
unavoidable in an age of darkness prevailing all over the world. 














CHAPTER XII 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


We have now finished the task of describing the history and 
vicissitudes of the status and condition of women in the course 
of the long history of Hindu civilisation. We saw how the posi- 
tion, power, status and disabilities of the daughter, the wife 
and the widow went on changing in course of time. Women 
once enjoyed considerable freedom and privileges in the spheres 
of family, religion and public life; butas centuries rolled on, the 
situation went on changing adversely. On the other hand 
we found that the proprietary rights went on gradually ex- 
panding in spite of the growing tendency to regard women as 
unfit for independence. 

The method we have so far followed was the vertical one; 
we isolated each topic, custom or institution and treated its 
history and development from age to age. This must have 
enabled the reader to perceive clearly the evolution of the differ- 
ent stages in the development of different ideas, customs and 
institutions. The method, however, has one defect ; it does not 
enable the reader to get a comprehensive and detailed picture 
of any one period as whole. He will have to consult the different 
chapters of the work afresh if, for instance, he desires to have a 
synthetic picture of the position of women as a whole, either in 
the Vedic or in the Upanishadic period. It is therefore necessary 
and desirable to follow the horizontal method of narration as 
well, and proceed to delineate the position of women as a whole 
in the different epochs of our long history. This will enable 
the reader to have a full picture of each period and find out 
how far the position as a whole went on improving or deteriora- 
ting. It will be also possible to discuss here the general causes 


1. References to original authorities are, as a tule, not given 
in this chapter, as it is based upon conclusions already proved in the 


Preceding pages. 
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responsible for the changes at a greater length and in a more 
connected manner than was so far possible to doin the preceding 
chapters. 

It will be convenient to divide the period we have to survey 
into four divisions:— 

l. The Age of the Rigveda, from c. 2500 to c. 1500 B. C. 

2. 'The Age of the Later Samhitās, Brahmanas and Upani- 

shads, from c. 1500 B. G. to c. 500 B.C. 

3. The Age of the Sütras, Epics and early Smritis, from 
c. 500 B. C. to c. 500 A. D. 

4. The Age of later Smritis, Commentators and Digest 

writers, from c. 500 A.D. to c. 1800 A. D. 

The periods of the last two epochs are chronologically definite; 
those of the first two are, however, rather vague, and there is as 
yet no unanimity about their precise duration. The limits sug- 
gested for them above are, however, the most probable ones, 
and are usually accepted by the majority of scholars. 

For the purposes of the proposed survey, period by period, 
it is unfortunately not possible to divide the history into smaller 
and more numerous periods. The data at our disposal are too 
scanty for the purpose. The difficulty is further increased by 
our inability to know the precise dates of many of our autho- 
rities. Some of the works are further composite ones; there 
can be, for instance, no doubt that the present Mahabharata 
and Manusmriti contain ideas popular in epochs, which were 
separated from each other by more than half a millennium. 
The period-wise survey is therefore beset with considerable 


difficulties, but has to be nevertheless attempted for the 
general reader in the interest of clarity. 


THE RIG-VEDDIC AGE : c. 2500 B. C. TO 1500 B. C. 


Our readers know already that the position of women in the 
Vedic age was far from being analogous to what it usually is in 
early uncivilised societies. In communities that have not yet 
emerged from barbarism, there hardly exist any checks on the 
tyranny of man over woman. lll-usage, underfeeding and 
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overworking are pushed to the greatest limit, compatible with 
the preservation of the race. Women are divorced, aban- 
doned, sold or killed at the mere whim of men. They have to 
carry about children, and also serve as beasts of burden, when 
the tribe moves from one place to another. The treatment 
thus meted out to them need not cause any surprise; in 
primitive life the muscle was an indispensable element 
in success and the man was stronger in it than the woman. 
He fought with the animals and enemies to protect women 
and children; he chased the big game to feed the family. 
Physical prowess, bodily vigour and muscular strength 
thus naturally established man’s permanent superiority over 
woman, who besides lacking these qualities, was periodically 
in a most helpless condition a few weeks before and after her 
frequent confinements. Man had not yet developed sufficient 
culture and sensibility to make him feel and realise that women 
undergo these trials and tribulations for the sake of the race, 
and therefore deserve to be treated with utmost sympathy and 
consideration. It was taken for granted everywhere that women 
as such can have no rights and privileges. They were inherently 
inferior to men and therefore must be always subordinate to 
them. This was the case, for instance, in ancient Greece; as 
a writer has trenchantly put it, “There was no woman question 
at Athens because all women were as mere vegetables, and 
there was no woman question at Sparta because both men and 
women there were little better than animals. The archaic 
Roman law granted to the husband the power over the life and 
the limbs of the wife, and for many centuries matrons with 
several children continued to be under the tutelage of their 
male relations. In ancient Palestine the woman was a piece of 
Property to be bought and sold. : 

The position which women occupied in Hindu society at 
the dawn of civilisation during the Vedic age is much better 
than what we ordinarily expect it to have been. There are no 
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doubt a few indications to show that brides were sometimes 
sold in marriage or even carried away by force. But the better 
conscience of society had already begun to assert itself, and 
condemn these practices as unholy and unworthy. The ideal 
marriage of the Vedic period was a religious sacrament, which 
made the couple joint owners of the household. The old tra- 
dition that the wife was the property of the husband had not 
yet completely died down; the famous hymn about gambling in 
the Riguda (X, 34) shows that some times confirmed gamblers 
would stake away their wives to their opponents. The advice 
given to the gambler in this hymn, however, shows that social 
conscience had already begun to disapprove this practice. 

On the whole the position of women was fairly satisfactory 
in the Vedic age. Ordinarily girls were no doubt less welcome 
than boys, but we must add that there were also some parents 
in society who would perform special religious rituals for the 
good luck of getting learned and capable daughters. Girls were 
educated like boys and had to pass through a period of Brahma- 
charya. Many of them used to become distinguished poetes- 
ses, and the poems of some of them have been honoured by their 
inclusion in the canonical literature. The marriages of girls 
used to take place at a fairly advanced age, the normal time 
being the age of 16 or 17. Educated brides of this age had 
naturally an effective voice in the selection of their partners in 
life. Very often there were love marriages, which were later 
blessed by parents. There was no seclusion of women; they 
used to move freely in society, often even in the company of their 
lovers. In social and religious gatherings they cccupied a 
prominent position. Women had an absolute equality with men 
in the eye of religion; they could perform sacrifices independent- 
ly and were not regarded as an impediment in religious pursuits. 
Marriage in fact was a religious necessity to both the man and 
the woman; neither could reach heaven without being accom- 
panied by his duly married consort. The position of the wife 
was an honoured one in the family. In theory she was the joint 

owner of the household with her husband, though in actual 
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practice, she was the subordinate partner. In rich and royal 
families polygamy prevailed to some extent, but ordinarily 
monogamy was the rule. Ifa wife had the misfortune to be 
widowed, she had not to ascend her husband’s funeral pyre. The 
Sati custom was not in vogue at all; the widow could, if she 
liked, contract another marriage, either regularly or under the 
custom of Niyoga. The main disabilities from which women 
suffered in this age, as well as in the next one, were proprietary 
ones. They could hold or inherit no property. 

Landed property could be owned only by one who had the 
power to defend it against actual or potential rivals and enemies. 
Women were obviously unable to do this and so could hold no 
property. The transition from the communal to the family 
ownership of land was just taking place; the conception of the 
rights of the different members of the family, even when males, 
was yet to crystalise. Naturally therefore women, like many 
other male members of the family, were incapable of owning 
property; the patriarch was its sole owner and guardian. 

Wealso do not come across any queens reigning independently 
or as regents. Considering the general position of women 
as delineated above, these disabilities come as a great surprise 
to us, but a little reflection will show that they were natural 
and inevitable. The Aryans were gradually establishing their 
rule in a foreign country surrounded on all sides by an indige- 
nous hostile population that considerably out-numbered them. 
Under such circumstances queens ruling in their own rights 
or as regents, were naturally unknown. 

The position of women on the whole was fairly satisfactory. 
In the Vedic literature there are no doubt a few observations 
like ‘Women have a fickle mind,’ ‘Women can be easily won 
over by one who is handsome and can sing and dance well.’ 
They, however, reflect the light-hearted cynicism of some poets, 
and do not embody the considered views of the leaders of society. 
The community as a whole was showing proper concern and 
Tespect for women, allowing them considerable freedom in the 


different activities of the social and political life. 
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THE AGE OF THE LATER SAMHITAS, 
BRAHMANAS AND UPANISHADS, 
( e. 1500 to c. 500 B.C.) 


The changes which took place during this period in the posi- 
tion of women were gradual. Their proprietary rights conti- 
nued to be unrecognised, the only exception being in favour of 
marriage gifts of moveable property. In the higher sections 
of society the Sacred Initiation (upanayana) of girls was common, 
and they subsequently used to go through a course of education. 
Some of them used toattain distinction in the realm of theolog 
and philosophy, and a considerable number of women used to 
follow the teaching career. There was, however, a gradual 
decine in female education as the period advanced. The 
system of sending out girls to famous teachers or centres of edu- 
cation came to be discouraged; it was laid down that only near 
relations like the father, the brother or the uncle should teach 
them at home. Naturally therefore religious and secular 
training became possibleonly in the case of the girls of rich and 
cultured families. As a consequence there arose a tendency 
to curtail the religious rights and privileges ofthe average woman; 
many functions in the sacrifice, which formerly could be perfor- 
med by the wife alone now came to be assigned to male substi- 
tutes. Some sacrifices like Rudrayaga and Sitayaga conti- 
nued to be performed by women alone, and when the husband 
was out, the service of the sacrificial fire continued to be entrusted 
to the wife. In cultured families women used to recite their 
Vedic prayers morning and evening, and perform sacrifices on 
their husband’s behalf, when they were otherwise preoccupied. 
The marriage age of the bride continued to be about 16. 
In practice, if not intheory, brideshad some voice in the selection 
of their partners in life, and svayamvara was fairly common in 
Kshatriya circles. The marriage ideals and the mutual rela- 
tions and rights of the parties continued to be more or less the 
same E they were in the earlier age. Divorce was permitted to 
the wife, though the permission was not extensively availed of. 
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The Sati custom was altogether unknown, and the widow had 
the option of remarriage either with her brother-in-law or with 
an outsider. Naturally there was no tonsure of widows. Purda 
was altogether unknown, but women had ceased to attend 
public meetings. 

Before we proceed to delineate the picture of the condition 
of women in the next periods, let us pause a while to consider 
the causes of this phenomenon of a relatively better condition 
and status of women in these early centuries, as compared to 
what it became in subsequent epochs. The reader has al- 
ready seen in the foregoing pages how there took place a conti- 
nuous and gradual deterioration in the position of women as a 
whole during the next two thousand years (c. 500 B.C., to c. 1500 
A.D.). How are we to explain this phenomenon ? Usually we 
find that the condition of women improves as society advances 
to modern times. How is it that there is an exception in the case 
of the position of women in Hindu civilisation ? 

The relatively more satisfactory position of women in the 
two epochs we have just surveyed was due, partly to political 
and partly to religious causes. As a rule in a community, 
which is civilised and is moving in search of pastures fresh and 
new, women occupy an honorable position. Men are mostly 
engrossed in military or semi-military activities, and they have to 
rely to a very great degree on the help and co-operation of women 
in the normal spheres and activities of family life. Under such 
circumstances women can clearly and convincingly demons- 
trate to men that they are not parasites, but very useful members 
of society, whose co-operation is very valuable in securing pros- 
perity in peace and victory in war. Itis well known how the First 
World War worked as a miracle in winning over the most deadly 
Opponents of women's franchise. In July 1914 even Liberal 
British statesmen would not think of giving franchise to women, 
although the latter had exhausted all constitutional and uncon- 
Stitutional means of agitation for securing their objective. In 
November 1918 there was not a single member in the same 


old Parliament to oppose the proposal to enfranchise millions 
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ofwomen. The valuable part which women had played in the 
prosecution of the First World War had disarmed all opposition, 

It would appear that the general freedom and better status 
which women enjoyed in the Vedic age were largely due to 
men being engrossed in the work of conquest and consolidation. 
Women used to take an active part in agriculture, and the manu- 
facture of cloth, bows, arrows and other war material. They 
were thus useful members of society, and could not be therefore 
treated with an air of patronage or contempt. The cheap or 
forced labour of the enslaved population was not yet available 
to the Aryans for the tasks mentioned above. 

It may be pointed out that women in the age of Homer 
(c. 1000 B.C.) occupied a much more honorable position in 
Greek society than they did in the days of Pericles (c. 500 B.C.). 
Causes were more or less similar. In the Homeric age women 
were productive and valuable members of society. They 
worked as hard as men, and managed the house-hold without 
much co-operation from their male relations or slaves. The 
whole process of garment making was under their supervision 
in Greece, as it wasin India. They brought water, they washed 
clothes, they cooked food. In the age of Pericles slavery had 
become an established institution and all manual work in the 
household was done by slaves. The wife lost nearly all her 
occupations. She became a parasite and society ceased to res- 
pect her. 


The exigencies of the political situation in the Vedic period 
were responsible for the abolition of the prehistoric Sati custom 


and the sanctioning of Niyoga and remarriage. Like Hitler 


and Mussolini, Vedic chiefs were anxious for heroes, more 


heroes, and still more heroes. The gospel they preached to the 
householder was not of eight sons of the later days, but of ten. 
The non-Aryans were probably outnumbering the Aryans, 
and they were anxious to have as strong and numerous an army 
as possible. Under these circumstances it would have been à 
suicidical policy to encourage the revival of the obsolete 
custom of Sati or to prohibit widow remarriages. Society came 
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to the definite conclusion that its vital interests demanded that 
the custom of Sati should be interdicted, and that widows should 
be allowed and encouraged to marry and mutliply the stock. 

Another factor responsible for the relatively satisfactory 
position of women was the influence of religion. Asceticism was 
at a discount in the Vedic age. Maidens and bachelors had no 
admission to heaven; gods accepted no oblations offered by the 
unmarried. It was essential to offer the ordained sacrifices to 
gods’ for procuring happiness and prosperity both here and 
hereafter, and they could be properly performed by the hus- 
band and the wife officiating together. Wife was not an impedi- 
ment but an absolute necessity in the religious service. This 
circumstance naturally helped to raise her status. To enable 
her to discharge her religious duties properly, it was necessary 
to ordain that her wpanayana should be duly performed; this 
ensured a proper training and education to girls. It required 
at least half a dozen years to complete the educational course; 
that naturally rendered early marriages impracticable. When 
girls were properly educated and married at the mature age of 
16 or 17, a considerable regard: had naturally to be shown to 
their own likes and dislikes at the time of the marriage. Love 
marriages were also inevitable when girls remained ummarried 
to that advanced age and were moving freely in society. 

It will be thus seen from the above discussion how down to 
about 500 B.C. the custom of Sati and child marriage did not 
exist to embitter the lot of the woman, how she was properly 
educated and given the same religious privileges as man, how 
she could have a voice in the settlement of her marriage and 
occupy an honoured position in the household, how she could 
move freely in family and society and take an intelligent part in 
public affairs, and how it was possible for herto take toa career, 


if urged by an inclination or a necessity. 
THE AGE OF THE SUTRAS, THE EPICS 


AND THE FARLY SMRITIS. 
(c. 500 B. C. to c. 500 A.D.) ; i 
The position of women deteriorated considerably in this 
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period, and its causes may be conveniently discussed here. 
Some centuries before the beginning of this period, the Aryan 
rule had become well established over the greater part of India. 
The Aryan conquest of the indigenous population and its loose 
incorporation in the social structure of the victors as members 
of the fourth Sidra class, had given rise.to a huge population of 
a semi-servile status. We saw that the introduction of slavery 
revolutionised the position of women in the classical period of 
Greek history; they became parasites and lost the esteem of 
society. The same happened in India, when a definite semi- 
servile status came to be assigned to the Südra class within 
Hindu society, service of the Aryan conquerors being its only 
and definite duty. Women, however, did not sufler merely 
because they ceased to be productive members of society. A 
greater calamity awaited them from the presence of Sidra 
women. In the earlier period of their expansion, the Aryans 
followed the traditions of ruthless warfare. Indra, we are told, 
trampled upon the Dasyus in their cave retreats. When, how- 
ever, the Aryans reached the upper Gangetic plain, they found 
that the indigenous civilisation there was too deep-rooted to be 
completely wiped out by them. They had to remain con- 
tent merely with imposing their sovereignty, very often merely 
a nominal one, over the original inhabitants, variously described 
as Dasas, Südras, or Nagas. When the tworaces proceeded to 
live together peacefully, inter-marriages became inevitable. In 
the age of the Rigveda, we do not come across any cases of Arya 
Sidra marriages. The Brahmanas and the epics, however, 
supply ample evidence to show that the Aryan chiefs were freely 
marrying non-Aryan princesses in the later period. Arjuna 
married Udupi, a Naga princess-regent. Bhima married Hidim- 
bà, a sister of a Rakshasa chief. The sage Kavasha, who plays 
an important part in the Attareda Brahmana, was the son of aslave 
girl. These examples are only typical and would show that in 
the concluding half of the later Samhita period (c. 1000 B. C. 
to c.. 500 B.C.) the marriages of Aryan men with non-Aryan 
women were becoming common. It is important to note that 
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the carly Dharmarantra writers have no objection to an Aryan 
marrying à Sadra woman, provided he had another Aryan wife; 
it is only later writers who proceed to interdict such a procedure 
with a great vehemence.! 

The introduction of the non-Aryan wife into the Aryan 
household is the key to the general deterioration of the position 
of women, that gradually and imperceptibly started at about 
1,000 B. C., and became quite marked in about 500 years. 
The non-Aryan wife. with her ignorance of Sanskrit language 
and Hindu religion could obviously not enjoy the same religious 
privileges as the Aryan consort. Association with her must 
have tended to affect the purity of speech of the Aryan cowife 
as well. Very often the non-Aryan wife may have been the 
favourite one of her husband, who may have often attempted 
to associate her with his religious sacrifices in preference to her 
better educated but less loved Aryan cowife. This must have 
naturally led to grave mistakes and anomalies in the performance 
of the ritual, which must have shocked orthodox priests. The 
first remedy they must have thought of was to declare the non- 
Aryan wife to be unfit for association with her husband in reli- 
gious rituals. ‘The black non-Aryan wife may be her husband’s 
associate in pleasure, but not in religious rituals’ say several 
authorities. But a mighty king, mad with love for his non- 
Aryan beloved, was not to be dictated to by a priesthood depen- 
dent upon him for its subsistence. He would insist upon having 
his own favourite wife by his side at the time of his sacrifices, no 
matter her race or caste. 

L s amanaiaina fe ftot: t 
aafaa qari Gar widita U 
JaA qaaa A MO 
atase qatenat ATIATAT mN unes 


2. fae gat wai g sale mau 
TAHT aT ae aea AT UTAT U gnu, ch. 26: 
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How then was the situation to be retrieved ? Eventually it 
was felt that the object could be gained by declaring the 
whole class of women to be ineligible for Vedic studies 
and religious duties. There would then be no question of reject- 
ing admission to a non-Aryan wife and granting it to an Aryan 
one; all would be ineligible and none need be offended. It is 
Aitigayana who is seenadvocating this view by about 200 B.C. 
It is however almost certain that he is merely a typical repre- 
sentative of a powerful school reaching back to a fairly great 
antiquity. It is not impossible that his school may be as old 
as 500 B. C., if not even earlier. 

The growing complexity of the Vedic sacrifices was another 
factor that tended to make the wife’s association in religious 
rituals a more and more formal affair in course of time. In 
the Vedic age, a young maiden would take a Soma stalk and 
proceed straight to offer it to Indra in-a sacrifice performed by 
her all alone. In course of time the sacrifice became a very 
complex affair, and the slightest mistake in its performance or 
in the recitation of its hymns and formulae was regarded as 
frought with very grave consequences. It required a long 
training to get the necessary capacity to follow intelligently the 
minute details of the complicated sacrifice, and the average 
woman had not so much time to devote for the purpose. In the 
Vedic age she was married at about the age of 16 or 17; she 
could thus devote six or seven years to her Vedic studies before 
her marriage. During this period a girl could equip herself 
fairly well for her post-marriage participation in sacrifices, as the 
Vedic literature was then not extensive and could be studied 
as popular religious poetry. The sacrificial ritual was also 
simple. Towards the end of the period of the later Samhitàs 
and Brahmanas, a maiden could hardly hope to get a full and 
adequate knowledge necessary for the purpose, unless she re- 
mained unmarried till about the age of 22 or 24. This was an 
impracticable Proposition for the average girl. There were 
new forces in society which were clamouring for early marriages. 
The Aryans had settled down in a rich and prosperous country 
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and their political supremacy had become unquestioned. 
Naturally they took to an easy and luxurious life, and the mar- 
riageable age of boys and girls began to be lowered. In the 
Rigvedic age the father was anxious to have strong and nume- 
rous sons more for secular than for religious purposes; in the days 
of the later Sarhhitas, the son became a religious rather than a 
secular necessity. A man comes to this world, it was pointed 
out, saddled with a threefold debt; the most important one of 
these was the debt to the manes which could be liquidated only 
by the birth of a son. Why then not marry a girl as soon as she 
attains maturity and is in a position to present a son to her 
husband ? Why wait for three or four years unnecessarily ? 
It may be noted that when Kanva learns that his daughter had 
contracted a love marriage with Dushyanta, a passage later 
interpolated in the Mahabharata, represents him as blaming 
himself rather than his daughter. He practically admits that 
it was his mistake not to have married his daughter earlier; 
so many months had passed away uselessly since the time she 
could have got a son.* 

Owing to the different causes narrated above, at the begin- 
ning of this period (c. 500 B.C.), there arose a tendency to lower 
the marriageable age of girls, and as a consequence, to dis- 
courage their upanayana and education. Down to aboutt he begin- 
ning of the Christian era; in cases of difficulty parents were 
permitted to keep their daughters unmarried to the age of 16 
or 17, but it was emphasised that it would be advisable to get 
them married soon after the attainment of puberty. The view 
that women should not be at all allowed to participate in sacri- 
fices was no doubt not accepted by society, but its vigorous advo- 
cacy by one school, along with the general lowering of the mans 
riag age, tended to a growing and inevitable neglect of the Vedic 
education of girls. During the first half of this period a few 
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maidens continued to specialise in Vedic studies and rituals, 
but the majority of girls used to go merely through the formality 
of upanayana just before the celebration of their marriage. It is 
doubtful whether they were in a position to recite their morning 
and evening prayers. At about 200 A. D., it was felt that this 
meaningless formality should be discontinued. It was declared 
that marriage was the substitute for upanayana in the case of girls; 
they need not have any separate sacred initiation. 

Upanayana was usually performed at about the age of 9 or 
10, and the same age now came to be regarded as the ideal 
time of marriage for girls. "Towards the end of this period 
(c. 500 A. D.), parents could not usually keep their daughters 
unmarried after the age of 12. 

The discontinuance of upanayana, the neglect of education 
and the lowering of the marriage age produced disastrous con- 
sequences upon the position and status of women. Early marriage 
put an effective impediment in the higher education of girls. 
Brides being too young and inexperienced, ceased to have any 
effective voice in the settlement of their marriages. Svayamwvara 
continued to be in vogue in Kshatriya circles, but it came to be 
condemned by Brahmanical writers. Love marriages became 
a thing ofthe past. Child wives with no education worth the name 
became the order ofthe day, and they could not naturally com- 
mand respect from their husbands. Not infrequently parents 
had to marry their daughters in a hurry, lest the girls should 
attain puberty before their marriage. The matches arranged 
under such circumstances were often ill suited, and women were 
thus often compelled to spend their lives with unsuitable or un- 
worthy partners. It is painful to find that Smriti writers should 
have come forward to preach the gospel that a wife should 
always revere her husband as God, even if he were a moral 
wreck. z 

During the first half of this period widow remarriages and 
Niyoga continued to be permitted, but the volume of public 
opinion against these customs was increasing, and they came to 
be eventually interdicted at about 500 A. D. Marriage was 
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regarded as a religious sacrament in the Vedic period also, and 
yet society was permitting divorce and remarriage in exceptional 
cases. During the period under review, marriage became an 
irrevocable union, irrevocable, however, only so far as the wife 
was concerned. The husband could discard his wife for the 
grave offence of not being sufficiently submissive. The wife 
however could not take a similar step and marry a second time, 
even if her husband had taken to vicious ways and completely 
abandoned her. This differential treatment was due to the 
simple fact that women were no longer able to effectively oppose 
these absurd theories and claims, most of them being unedu- 
cated and quite ignorant of their former status and privileges. 

The age of city or small states had gone, and the Hindu 
kingdoms in this period became fairly extensive. The splen- 
dour of royal courts naturally increased, and kings began to keep 
a much bigger harem than what was ever dreamt of in previous 
epochs. Their example was imitated by their numerous feuda- 
tories and rich subjects. This produced a very unfavourable 
consequence upon the condition and status of the vast majority 
of women of the upper classes, and it had its natural repercussions 
on the status of wives in ordinary families. The dictum, “The 
wife ought to revere her husband as a god, even if he were 
vicious and void of any merit’, was probably written with a parti- 
cular reference to the unfortunate denizens of the harems in 
rich families; subsequently the advice came to be extended to 
the whole sex. One can hardly excuse Smriti writers for having 
enunciated this absurd and inequitable doctrine, though one 


can understand that their motive may have been partly to dis- 


courage a hasty tendency to sever the marital tie. They have, 
hing a similar gospel to the 


however, never dreamt of preac 
husband; they permit him to discard his first wife on the most 
flimsy grounds. , , "s 
The growing harems of the mighty kings natura y m 
them jealous, and some of. them sought to keep their d = 
seclusion. The Purda system, however, wee yet confine à m y 
to a very small section of the royal families; majority of kings 
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did not care to adopt it. 

The period of 500 years between 200 B.C. and 300 A. D. was 
a very dark and dismal one for Northern India. "The fertile 
plains of the Punjab and the Gangetic valley were subjected . 
during this period to one foreign invasion after another. First 
came the Greeks, who under Demetrius and Menander (c. 190- 
150 B.C.) were able to penetrate right up to Patna in Bihar. 
Then came the Scythians and the Parthians (c. 100 B. C. to 50 
A.D.,) whose frightful wars of conquest reduced Hindu popula- 
tion by one half, 25 percent, being killed and 25 percent, being 
enslaved and carried away.! These barbarians were followed 
by the Kushanas, who succeeded in overrunning practically 
the whole of northern India by the middle of the 2nd century 
A. D. Political reverses, war atrocities and the decline of popula- 
tion and prosperity naturally produced a wave of despondency 
in society. It facilitated the spread of the ideal of renunciation 
(Sarnnyasa), which though held before society by Upanishadic, 
Buddhist and Jain teachers, was meeting with stubborn opposi- 
tion in Hindu comunity. Thus Kautilya prescribes a punish- 
ment for a person who would renounce the world before his old 
age, and without providing for his dependents.? Early Dhra- 
masütra writers regard renunciation asa positively anti-Vedic cus- 
tom.? The despondency prevailing insociety at about the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era began to wear down the opposition to the 
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Sarnnyása ideal. There is no doubt a good deal of truth in the 
observation of Bhima at one place in the Mahabharata that 
renunciation appeals only to those who are unsuccessful in life.! 
Just as the renunciation philosophy of the Bhakti school appealed 
to Hindu society in medieval times owing to the political set- 
back which it had received at the time on account of the rise of 
Islam, so also the ascetic ideal of Upanishads, Jainism and 
Buddhism began to get a real hold over the social mind only at 
about the beginning of the Christian cra owing to the prevailing 
wave of political and economic despondency. 

The new development affected the position of the widow 
adversely in various ways. It strengthened the hands of those 
who were opposed to Niyoga and widow remarriage. Both the 
customs therefore fell gradually into disrepute. Niyoga no doubt 
deserved to be stamped out, but not so the widow 
It however could not escape a similar fate. It began to be 
argued that the world was a mirage, and its pleasures were mere 
snares. The fate was undoubtedly cruel to the widow in carrying 


It had however given her a new opportu- 
Vedas have 


remarriage. 


away her husband. 
nity to secure spiritual salvation. It is true that the 
declared that a son was necessary for securing heaven; the child- 
less widow, however, should not think of remarriage in order to 
get heaven through a son. She ought to aim at the higher 
ideal of salvation (mukti) and not at the lower one of heaven 
(svarga). The former can be best attained by leading a pure 
and chaste life, as was done by hundreds and thousands of monks 
who had entered the Sarhnyasa stage direct from the 
without passing through the married lifes? 
nerefore never think of remarriage. This 
a onesided one; Smritis do not offer it to 


and nuns, 
Brahmacharya, 
The widow should t! 
advice was, however, 
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the widower. On the other hand, they permit him to remarry 
immediately after the death of the first wife, ‘lest the sacred fires 
should remain unlit.’ 

A greater calamity that overtook the widow in this period 
was the revival of the Sati custom. In the beginning it was 
confined to the warrior class. It however began to spread wider 
in society in course of time, as the action of the Sati came to be 
regarded as a great religious sacrifice, which deserved to be imi- 
tated. A school of rationalists opposed the custom vehemently, 
pointing out its utter futility and stupidity. Its efforts partly 
checked the spread of the custom for a while. 

The only direction in which the position of women improv- 
ed in this period was in the sphere of proprietary rights. Society 
had begun to discourage widow remarriages. As a consequence 
there began to arise a class of childless young widows. In the 
earlier period, practically speaking this class did not exist, as 
Niyoga and widow marriages were then in general vogue. Now 
when both these practices were prohibited, society had to devise 
an honorable means to enable the widow to maintain herself. 
She could of course live in the joint family and receive main- 
tenance along with others; but this was not an advisable step in 
the transition period during which Niyoga was being gradually 
stamped out. Some writers have laid down that a woman should 
not be compelled to submit to Niyoga against her wish.! It is 
clear that in uncultured families some of the male relations 
like the brother-in-law would occasionally force an unwilling 
widow to submit to their vicious wishes under the Specious plea 
of Niyoga. The childless widow could be saved from. this 
calamity by sanctioning her a life estate in her husband’s share, 
and by permitting her to Stay separately. 

It thus came to happen that the proprietary rights, which 
were not recognised in the Vedic age when women were better 


educated and enjoyed greater freedom, came gradually to be 
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recognised during this period. Tt is true that the doctrine of 
perpetual tutelage of women became popular at this time, and it 
should normally have proved fatal to the recognition and deve- 
lopment of their proprietary rights. But men do not always 
seriously believe in the solemn theories they haughtily enunciate, 
nor do they care to draw all possible corollaries from them. 
Such was the case with the theory of women’s perpetual tutelage. 
Jurists felt no self-contradiction in declaring that women were 
unfit for independence, and yet investing them with new pro- 
prietary rights. They thought that sufficient regard would be 
shown to the theory of perpetual tutelage by laying down that 
women could enjoy only the income of their inheritance, but not 
dispose of its corpus. 

It is further true that the tendency to regard women as 
fragile and of a weak moral fibre was getting stronger in this 
period. It was, however, only the woman in the abstract that 
was so regarded. In society, however, the woman in the abstract 
did not exist; there was the wife or the daughter or the mother, 
and for every one of them Hindu society felt very tenderly. 
The daughter and the wife had the father and the husband to 
provide for them, but there was no such guardian of natural 
affection to look after the childless widow. A school of jurists 
therefore arose at the beginning of the Christian cra, which ad- 
vocated that the widow should be recognised as an heir to her 


husband. if the latter had effected his separation before the 
The new reform was, as usual, vehemently 
but eventually it began to find 


time of his death. 
opposed by vested interests, 
greater and greater support in society. 
THE AGE OF LATER SMRITIS, COMMENTATORS 
AND DIGEST-WRITERS 
(C. 500 A. D., to c. 1800 A.D.) 

The only sphere in which the position of women improved 
in this age was the one of proprietary rights; otherwise she con- 
tinued to lose all along the line. The right of the widow to 
inherit the share of her husband came to be eventually recognised 
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all over the country by c. 1200 A. D. In Bengal the position 
was further improved by conceding her this right even when her 
husband had not separated from the joint family at the time of 
his death. The scope of the Stridhana was further extended by 
the Mitakshara school by including in it property acquired even 
by inheritance and partition. The widow's estate continued 
to be a limited one, but in some parts of south India she was 
allowed to gift it away for religious purposes without the consent 
of the reversioners. 


Proprietary rights apart, in all other spheres the position of 
women continued to deteriorate in this period. ‘Most of the 
causes responsible for women's degradation during the last 
period continued to operate in this age also. The upanayana 
of women went completely out of vogue. From the theologi- 
cal point of view the woman therefore came naturally to be 
regarded as of the same status as the Sidra. This inflicted an 
incalculable harm on their general status and prestige. The 
marriageable age of girls was lowered down still further. To- 
wards the end of the former period, it was recommended that 
girls should be married just before the time of their puberty. It 
would appear that this did not exclude the possibility of a few 
negligent parents failing to marry their daughters before that 
time. To prevent this possibility it now came to be declared that 
a girl becomes mature (rituprapta) not when menses appear at 
the age of 13 or 14, but at the age of 10 or 11, when some pre- 
liminary symptoms of impending puberty manifest themselves. 
The proper age for marriage was therefore 10. The age of 8, 
however, was regarded as the ideal one; marriage in the case of 
girls corresponded to upanayana in the case of boys, and the pro- 
per age for the latter was 8. In Kshatriya families, however, 
girls continued to be married at about the age of 14 or 15. 
Widow marriages had become prohibited at this period. The 
Sati custom had become common in the fighting classes. 
The Kshatriya father therefore did not thi 


nk of marrying his 
daughter at a tender age, 


: à 3 when there was always the possibility 
of his son-in-law dying before his beloved daughter had come of 
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age in the frequent warfare, that had become common at 
this time. Many Kshatriya ladies were often called upon 
to assume the reins of governinent as regents; so training 
in administrative duties and military exercises had to be given 
to them. This also necessitated the postponement of their 
marriage to a somewhat advanced age. 

In the case of non-Kshatriya girls, who were married at the 
age of 10 or 11; naturally no education worth the name could be 
imparted. Down to about 1200 A.D., daughters in rich families 
continued to receive some literary education through special 
teachers; a few of them used to distinguish themselves as poet- 
esses and critics down to the 10th century A. D. But this tradi- 
tion died down when the old aristocracy perished or declined in 
importance after the establishment of the Muslim rule. In ordi- 
nary families naturally girls now began to grow in ignorance; 
no education worth the name was possible before the age of 10 
or 11, which had now become the usual marriageable age. At 
the advent of the British rule the literacy among women was 
confined only to the class of dancing girls; women in. respectable 
families felt very uneasy if it was suspected that they were literate. 
Being generally illiterate and inexperienced, women naturally 
ceased to inspire respect, and the tendency to pass cynical 
observations about their weakness and worthlessness became 
more common. 

Brides of 8 or 9 could naturally have no voice in the settle- 
ment of their marriages; they could also become no proper 
companions to their husbands owing to their immense intellec- 
tual inferiority. Their position therefore vis-a-vis their husbands 
further deteriorated. The Christian theologians were declaring 
at this time that the husband was the head of the wife, as Christ 
was the head of the Church. Hindu Smritis advocated an exact- 
ly similar doctrine, and maintained that the husband was the 
wife’s god and her only duty was to obey and serve him. The 
evil example of royal harems made polygamy more and more 
fashionable. Marital faithlessness on the part of the husband 
became more common owing to the custom of child marriage. 
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Early marriage was naturally followed by early maternity, which 
increased the mortality among women between the ages of 14 
and22. Young widowers of 25 or 30 were naturally more cager 
to follow the rule of Manu, which permitted an immediate 
remarriage, than to emulate the example of Sri-Rámchandra, 
who declined to marry a second time. Widowers of 25 or 30, 
however, could get brides of 9 or 10 only. This enormous 
disparity between the ages of the two parties naturally helped 
the spread of concubinage in society. Its moral tone was 
affected, and it began to feel nothing objectionable in allowing 
dancing girls to sing and dance on holy occasions like those of 
upanayana and marriage, or at the time of the religious service 
in temples. The opposition of purists to this custom proved of no 
avail, and eventually the association of dancing girls with sacred 
Sanskaras and temple worship became quite common in several 
parts of the country. 


Down to ¢. 500 A. D. permission was granted to child widows 
to remarry, though the widow marriage in general had come to 
be tabooed. This permission came to be gradually withdrawn 
during this period. From about 1,000 A. D. no widow in a 
respectable family could remarry, whatever her age might have 
been at the time ofher husband’s death. In the beginning only 
widows in the higher sections of society suffered from this disabili- 
ty, but in course of time it came to be extended to the widows 
of those lower classes also, which were anxious to be considered 
respectable. The prohibition of widow remarriage came to be 
regarded as the most important criterion of the respectability of 
a class down to the beginning of the present century. The pre- 
judice against the widow remarriage was so deep-rooted, that 
the permissive legislation passed in the matter in 1856 A.D. 
had no appreciable effect on the situation for more than half a 
century. 3 

We have shown above that at c. 500 A. D. the custom of the 
Sati was meeting with considerable Opposition from the thinking 
sections of our society. That Opposition continued unabated 
for another 500 years, and the majority of Smritis went on 
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averring that the custom amounted to a suicide and could bring 
no spiritual salvation. Eventually, however, owing to the 
growing appreciation of the ascetic ideals and practices, the 
custom of the Sati came to be surrounded with a halo and began 
to make a wider appeal. First it was confined to the fighting 
classes. -Smriti writers and their commentators down to about 
the 11th century declare that it would be sinful for a Brahmana 
widow to burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Gradually, however, Brahmanas also began to follow the cus- 
tom, as they did not like to be excelled by Kshatriyas in the 
pursuit of ascetic practices. Widows now had a dismal prospect 
pefore them. They could not remarry. Some of them who 
were very young must have felt it to be no easy task to walk 
straight on the narrow and difficult path of strict chastity. They 
therefore very often preferred the terrible ordeal of the Sati 
to the tiresome life of the widow. Most of the widows who 
ascended the funeral pyres of their husbands did so quite volun- 
tarily. Occasionally, however, an unwilling widow was burnt 
by her fiendish relatives, who were either afraid that she might 
eventually misbehave and bring disgrace to the family, or 
who wanted to appropriate for themselves her share in the family 
property. The recognition of the right of inheritance was thus 
not an unmixed blessing to the poor widow 

The tonsure of the widow came into vogue by about the eighth 
century A.D. With the disappearance of Buddhism at this 
time, the prejudice against the custom gradually disappeared, 
and it was recommended to the widow as a kind of help and 
protection to her in her ascetic resolve and life. 

We have seen above that women were declared to be of the 
same status as that of the Südras, and so came to be gradually 
excluded from the study ofand acquaintance with higher theology 
and philosophy. Women, however, are byuaturc uou reli- 
gious than men, and so a new type of religious literature was 
evolved to meet their needs and aspirations. This yes) die 
remodelled Pauranic literature. lt enunciated the principles 
of Hinduism in a homely, easy and attractive manner, illustra- 
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ting them with a number of edifying stories. Pious people 
made provision all over the country for the exposition of Puranas 
to public audiences. Women became very well grounded in 
the culture of the race by habitually listening to this literature, 
Faith, almost blind faith, was however held up for high admi- 
ration in Puranas. It was therefore well developed in women, 
to the detriment however of rationalism. It must be however 
noted that reason was at a discount at this period among males 
also both in India and Europe. 

We have seen above that the Purda custom was beginning 
to get a footing ina few royal families in the last period. There 
was, however, a staunch opposition to it down to the 12thcen- 
tury. Many royal ladies used to plainly tell their husbands 
that they would not stand the nonsense of the Purda. Asa 
consequence the custom failed to become popular even among 
royal families down to about 1200 A.D. The advent of the 
Mahomadens, however, changed the situation. The customs and 
manners of the conquerors were imitated with as much zeal in 
the 13th as they were in the 19th century. In the beginning the 
Purda entered the families of feudatories and nobles, and then it 
gradually spread among higher classes in northern India. 
The Muslim influence was weak in the south and so the Purda 
found no general acceptance there. It gota footing only in a 
few ruling families. 

Rationalism has been at a discount with Hindu thinkers 
during the last more than one thousand years; this circusms- 
tance bas been responsible for a very unfortunate change in 
society's angle of vision in a very important matter vitally affect- 
ing the well-being of women. Down to about 800 A.D. Smritis 
were emphatic in declaring that women, who were forcibly 
taken into captivity or dishonoured, should be admitted back to 
their families. Pseudo-puritanical notions distorted social vision 
in this matter soon after c, 1,000 A.D. Hindu society began to 


show a surprising callousness to women, who had the misfor- 
tune of being carried away into ca 


ptivity even for a very short 
time. An outsider like Alberuni 


could not understand the 
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stupidity of the Hindu community in refusing to readmit men 


and 
women, who had been c 


aptured and converted by force. If 
one’s hand gets soiled, he argues, one should proceed to cleanse 


and not to cut it. But Hindu society could not understand 
this very rcasonable proposition. From c. 1,200 A. D. it 
refused to follow the lead of Smriti writers and declared that 
once a woman was converted or taken into captivity, nothing 
would justify her readmission to her old family and religion. 
This callous and unreasonable attitude has cost Hindu society 
very dearly. Had the women, who had been forcibly converted 
or captured, been readmitted into Hindusociety, its population 
would certainly not have dwindled down to 75% of the 
population of pre-partition India. 

The above survey of the position of Hindu women would 
show that their condition has been on the whole deteriorating 
during the last two thousand years. It is no doubt true that 
women as a general rule received similar and often worse treat- 
ment in contemporary times in several other civilisations both 
in the East and the West. But this can hardly be a sufficient 
consolation or justification for us. For, we had once already 
evolved a fairly satisfactory standard about the treatment of 
women and then failed to act up to it owing to subsequent 
developments, which we ought to have checked. It is true 
that there was no female education worth the name even in the 
West down to the middle of the 19th century, but that would not 
condone its neglect by us, when we had once seen its benefits and 
advantages. It may be that early marriages might HEIDE 
common in many countries in ancient and medieval cs, 
but that would not justify the conduct of later Smriti writers in 
disapproving the earlier custom of post-puberty marriages. 
It may be that seclusion of women in one form or another was 
common in several European countries for many centuries; but 
that would hardly be a sufficient excuse for our resorting 2 that 
custom, especially when we were once going on without it. 

It has also to be pointed out that some of the grievances 
from which women were suffering during the last two thousand 
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years were cither theoretical or common to both men and 
women. Thus it was only a handful of Pandits, who under 
the influence of theological theories, regarded women as being 
of the same status as that of the Südras; to ordinary society, 
however, women were symbols of purity, religiousness and 
spirituality. "They, and not men, were the custodians of national 
culture, and determined the details of religious rituals and cere- 
monies more authoritatively than the professional priest. It is 
true that literacy among women rapidly declined during the 
last two thousand years. But the same was the case with men, 
though no doubt to a lesser degree. Outside priestly and 
commericial classes, literacy was not of great use either. The 
printing press was yet to come into existence. Books were 
very costly and almost unprocurable to men of ordinary means. 
The usual way of imbibing national culture and traditional 
wisdom was to listen to the village preacher (Kathaka or Pauranika), 
and illiterate women had greater facilities and opportunities to 
do this than literate men. It is true that owing to the lowering 
of the marriageable age, brides lost all voice in the settlement of 
their marriages. But the same was the case with the bride- 
grooms also, who being only 14 or 15, could naturally have no 
effective say in the selection of their partners in life. It must 
be added that parents normally took all possible care to make the 
best possible choice. Moreover, it was an age when parental 
authority was instinctively obeyed; not even one bride or 
bride-groom in a million ever dreamt of nursing any 
grievance for being denied a voice in the settlement of the 
marriage. 

Even during the lasttwo thousand years the average woman 
continued to lead a happy and contented life, fondled by her 
parents, loved by her husband and revered by her children. 
It must be, however, admitted that her cup of happiness was 
more frequently split in this period than ever before by the 
prohibition of widow remarriage, the revival of the Sati custom, 
the spread of the Purda and the greater prevalence of polygamy 
and supersession. Society’s attitude towards her was also one of 
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patronising condescension. It no doubt insisted that she should 
be properly cared for and attended to, but it did not take any 
effective steps to check the growing tendency to pass very un- 
charitable and utterly unjustifiable remarks about her nature 
and worth. It allowed the husband to trample under foot the 
marriage vow quite openly, but insisted that it should be followed 
by the wife, even if her husband were a moral wreck. 

As shown already by us in the course of the preceding 
chapters, there were no doubt some extenuating and often 
sufficient causes for the spread of many of the above unfortu- 
nate tendencies, customs and institutions. But we must now 
realise that circumstances have radically changed and customs 
and institutions must follow suit. In a society living in an as- 
cetic atmosphere, it may have been thought desirable to prohibit 
widow remarriage; in the modern age of morbid talkies and four 
anna novels, to continue to insist upon that prohibition would 
be suicidical. Polygamy may have had some justification when 
a son was genuinely believed to be necessary for spiri- 
tual salvation; in a society which no longer subscribes to that 
belief, it becomes an odious institution. In an age when 
children were married very young and were accustomed to obey 
the parents instinctively, no one thought of questioning their sole 
authority to arrange their wards’ marriages; in the new epoch 
when marriages are taking place at an advanced age and when 
every adult has begun to claim absolute independence as his 
birth right, it would be no longer justifiable for gurdians to exer- 
cise the same powers as before. Hindu society will have to re- 
move a number of cobwebs in its ancient house and change and 
even revolutionise some of its customs and institutions in order 
to accord the proper place, which justly belongs to women. 


THE FUTURE 


The detailed survey of the position of women that we have 
made in this work would be of considerable use to us in ius 
standing and solving most of the problemsthat confront us today. 


Women began to lose all along the line the moment their edu- 
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cation began to be neglected. Early marriages naturally came 
into vogue when there was nothing to keep girls engaged after 
the age of 9 or 10. Uneducated brides of very young age natu- 
rally ceased to have any voice in the settlement of their marriages 
and began to be treated in a condescending manner by their 
husbands, who did not find them their proper companions either 
in tastes or in attainments. It is true that in spite of their 
illiteracy and inexperience many Hindu women possessed re- 
markable wisdom and capacity and could manage their home 
affairs efficiently, even in times of stress and difficulties. The 
percentage of such women would have been much greater, if 
female education had not been discontinued by our society. 
Luckily the need and advantage of female education is 
now fully understood. Society has now taken to it seriously 
in towns and cities and rural areas will follow suit in course 
of time, as the standard of living of our population and the 
resources of the Union and State Governments improve. As 
far as the nature of female education is concerned, we have 
discussed it already (ante, pp. 26-28), and pointed out that it 
should be a course specially intended for women, calculated to 
promote a harmonious development of their reason and emo- 
tions, enabling them at the same time to become earning mem- 
bers of the family either as part-time or whole time workers in 
case of need. The step taken by Prof. D. K. Karve in 
founding a special University for women was a step in the 
right direction; similar courses are being started in some other 
universities also like the M. S. University, Baroda. Subjects 

specially useful for house wives, are being introduced for girl 


students in several Universities, The second Five Years’ Plan 
makes special provision for female education. 


When girls of 17 or 18, equipped with proper education, 
enter matrimony, they cannot but be treated with instinctive 
respect and consideration by all the society around. Family 
responsibility, and not inherent i incapacity, would be the normal 
cause of their not being earning members of their families; 
they would therefore receive the same respect that is instinc- 
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tively given to the bread-winner. Their practical attainments 
would add to the beauty of their households, lead to economy 
in its expenditure and promote sounder education of the children 
of the family. This would surely ensure for them an equality 
of status with their husbands in all cultured families. Knowing 
that a woman equipped with the above education can earn her 
living and support her family, if necessary, society would cease 
to regard her as a parasite; nor would she allow to be looked upon 
with an air condescension. Economic value, actual or poten- 
tial, exercises considerable influence upon the status of a class. 
The dominating position of man has been largely due to his 
being the chief earning member of the family. The observa- 
tion of a Sanskrit dramatist that a man becomes a woman when 
he is economically dependent upon her,-and vice versa, is 
true to a very great extent.? 

In the sphere of marriage and marital relations some reforms 
are necessary very urgently. 

It is high time now that polygamy should be legally pro- 
hibited. There is no doubt that legal recognition of polygamy 
is working an untold harm to a not negligible number of 
women, who are superseded by their husbands, especially in 
uncultured classes. The State of Bombay prohibited polygamy 
in 1947 and the State of Madras in 1948, It is hopped that “This 
prohibition has now been extended to the whole of India by the 
Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act of 1955.’ 

It is now high time for us to insist both in the East and the 
West that there should be no double standard of morality in 
sexual matters; husbands should be required to remain cn 
faithful to their marriage vows as wives. Any transgression in 
this respect on the part of the husband should meet with oani 
taneous and severe social opprobrium. Unfortunately natures 
partiality to man renders it very difficult to detect his transgres- 
sions even when numerous; a single lapse of woman, on the 
other hand, is often betrayed by its consequences. 

L wfü reget etre: | 
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Marriage should continue to be regarded as a religious 
bond, normally indissoluble in this life. This world however is 
an imperfect one, and so would be also its most sacred ties some- 
times. We must therefore frankly recognise that cases may 
sometimes occur, where religion will have to dissolve the tie 
it had once created. The conditions of divorce should be 
very stringent, but its necessity in modern times has to be 
recognised. There are several cases in Hindu society of 
women being completely forsaken by their husbands, who are 
compelled to lead a forlorn life of virtual widowhood. They 
cannot remarry, because their first marriage tie cannot be 
dissolved. If, however, they change their religion and become 
Christians or Muslims, they can dissolve their existing marriage 
and enter into a new wedlock. Should we penalise these unfortu- 
nate women for their fidelity to Hinduism by refusing them 
permission for divorce and remarriage ? We haye seen already 
that ancient Dharmasastra writers definitely permit divorce 
under certain circumstances. The demand for divorce was gain- 
ing in volume every day. Bombay passed the Divorce Act in 
1947 and Madras in 1948. The Indian Parliament passed 
the Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act in 1955, permitting 
divoce tothe Hindu community all over India. Generally speak- 
ing these Acts allow divorce in the cases of impotency, lunacy, 
and leprosy, lasting for seven years, and desertion for four 
continuous years. It also allows the remedy, if the husband 
keeps and the wife becomes a concubine or a prostitute. No 
divorce is allowed if the couple has lived the married life for 20 
years after attaining majority. The above conditions for divorce 
are fairly reasonable. 

It is urgently necessary for Hindu society to change its angle 
of vision towards women, who have been criminally assaulted 
or who have temporarily gone astray owing to a mistake or 
duress. During the last one thousand years we have been very 
cruel to such women, and have, as a consequence, driven them 
either to a life of permanentsin and shame or to the folds of other 
proselyting religions. We must immediately bring ourselves in 
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line with the enlightened viewpoint of our much maligned 
Smriti writers, who had recognised that the phrase, ‘It is 
human to err,’ was as much applicable to women as to men, and 
have recommended that women, who have been overpowered 
or misled, should be readmitted to their families and society after 
a suitable penance. Justice, fairplay and the interest of the 
community as a whole demand that we should try our best 
to enable such unfortunate women to start their life afresh in 
an honorable manner. 

Widow remarriage has been already legalised, but the 
number of widows taking advantage of the legislation is still very 
small. Widows who spend their remaining life cherishing the 
memory of their late husbands and devoting themselves to 
the service of their family, society and country will continu’ 
to be revered by society. We should encourage and honour 
all those, who are genuinely anxious to lead such a life. It 
cannot be, however, gainsaid that the dread ofsocial opprobrium 
is still preventing a large number of young widows from marry- 
ing, in spite of their desire to enter into a fresh wedlock. More 
energetic educative propaganda must be carried on to prevent 
this state of affairs. 

Considerable difficulties are experienced in finding suitable 
matches for widows willing to marry; public opinion must assert 
itself and insist that widowers should marry widows alone. 

In the realm of the property law further liberalisation is 
necessary. Daughters, with brothers, who cannot or will not 
marry, are becoming fairly numerous in society; their right of 
inheritance, should be recognised for a share equal to the half of 
the full share of the brother. The Hindu Code Bill now before 
the Parliament (March 1956) proposes to give them a full share. 

Opinion is at present sharply divided as to the whether P 
married daughter, who has brothers, should get a share at a 
or whether she should get only half a share or a share equa 
to that of her brother. This clevage of opinion va o 
reflected in the various drafts proposed before the Ig 
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mittee approvingly referred to the views expressed in the first 
edition of this work at p. 298 and proposed that a daughter 
should get a share equal to half that of her brother, if she 
remained unmarried. Later this position was abandoned; it 
was feared that it would promote immorality, as daughters may 
not choose to marry if they were to loose their share in patri- 
mony. The Hindu Code Bill now before the Parliament 
(March 1956) proposes to give a married daughter a share 
equal to that of her brother. It is difficult to anticipate 
whether this particular clause will be passed or not. We have 
already shown how it would not be a feasible proposition to 
give the married daughter the same share as that of her bro- 
ther (pp. 243-5). We hold that a daughter, who is unmarried 
at the time of the opening of the inheritance, should get a share 
equal to half that of her brother inclusive of the amount spent 
on her education. This share should not be required to be sur- 
rendered at the time of her marriage. It should be regarded 
as equivalent to the marriage portion of the daughter. 

As a natural corollary of the joint ownership of the husband 
and the wife in the family property, and asa recognition of the 
valuable service of the wife in the management of the household, 
the law should lay down that 10% of the income of the husband 
should be converted into a new variety of Siridhana, to be 
entirely at the disposal of the wife. This would remove the diffi- 
culties of the sensitive wife by keeping at her disposal a 


fund of her own in lieu of the share in the patrimony which is 
denied to her. 


A deed of transfer of immoveable property should require 
the joint consent and signatures of the husband and the wile. 
This is necessary in order to prevent a vicious or spendthrift 
husband from ruining his wife by selling away her share in the 
family property. 

The law passed in 1937 has secured to the widow her hus- 
band’s full share in the joint family property. She is, however, still 
a limited heir. Time has now come to grant women full rights of 
ownership in their inheritance. Why should not a widowed lady 
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principal of a college possess a right which is conceded by Iaw to 
her most illiterate peon ? “Lhe Hindu Inheritance Bill, now 

before the Parliament, has proposed to invest women with full 

right over their shares and inheritance.’ 

Women have already obtained political rights and privileges, 
more or less coextensive with those of men. They will figure 
more prominently in public life when there is a wider spread 
of education and a further improvement in the economic condi- 
tion of society. 

The few changes that are suggested above are not in any way 
against the spirit of our culture. This point has been made 
quite clear in the course of this work. That our code of social 
and socio-religious rules and regulations has never been a fixed 
and rigid one must have become quite clear to the reader of the 
preceeding pages, which show how our customs and institutions 
have been changing from age to age under the influence of new 
ideals and environments. This conclusion is forced upon us not 
only by astudy of the history of institutions, but also by asurvey of 
the views ofthe Smritiliterature about thesources of our Dharma. 
It has been definitely laid down by a number of authorities that 
along with Srutis and Smritis sadachara or accepted good usages 
also constitute an important source of Dharma!. It is no 
doubt true that sadachara is regarded as less authoritative than 
Srutis and Smritis; but this was only in theory. In practice it 
exercised an influence as great as that of the latter. As a matter 
of fact Smritis themselves are nothing but sadachara codified 
in black and white. There used to be a body of learned and 
Pious Pandits, who used to survey the situation from ume to 
time and guide the society by their opinions as to the advisability 


or suitability of some of the new changes that were being felt to 
mstances. The considered 


parishads) used to be even- 
which used to be known 


be necessary under changed circu 
Opinions of such Pandit associations ( 
tually incorporated in new Smritis, 
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after the names of their presidents. 1 Smritis like those of Devala, 
Brihaspati or Katyayana and later works like the Mitakshara 
and the Dayabhaga, which proposed important new changes in 
the then established old practices, were really due to the acti- 
vities of such learned bodies (Pandita-parishads). 

It is further important to note that even orthodox Smriti 
writers like Manu have recognised that a time might come 
when their rules would become obsolete, and have therefore 
declared that if any rules framed by them are found to be not con- 
ducive to the welfare of society, or against the spirit of the age, 
they should be unhesitatingly abrogated or modified?. Asa 
matter of fact they themselves have done so in many cases. The 
Vedas, for instance, were definitely opposed to women’s 
rights of inheritance; later Smritis nevertheless managed to get 
them recognised. The Vedic age had permitted Niyoga; Smritis, 
however, openly carried a righteous and successful crusade 
against the custom. Marriage by capture and purchase was 
approved by the earlier age; Dharmaéastra writers vehemently 
condemned both the practices. The main reason for this pro- 
reform attitude of our Dharmasastra writers in these matters 
was that they had realised that circumstances had changed and 
therefore customs and institutions must follow suit. We must 
in our own turn recognise that times have changed, old ideals of 
extreme asceticism have ceased to appeal, the age of authority 
has gone and is succeeded by an era of rationalism and equality. 
We must therefore readjust the position of women to the new 
situation by introducing the changes suggested above. If this is 
done, the capacity, efficiency and happiness of Hindu women 
(and therefore of Hindu men also) will increase, and as a conse- 
quence, our community will be enabled to take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations and make important contribu- 
tions to the progress and happiness of mankind. 

I. Sec A. S. Altekar: Sources of Hindu Dharma, Chaps. I-IV. 
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A ROYAL PROCESSION 


A base-relief on the left-hand pillar of the 
northern gateway at Sanchi (Central India). 
Time : c 2nd century B.C. 

Notice how women are seeing the procession from 
balconies without wearing any veil. 

See p. 171. 

[ Copyright: Archaeological Survey of India | 
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THE WORSHIP OF A BODHI TREE 

A bas-relief from the inner face of the right-hand pillar of | 

the western gateway at Sanchi (Central India). 

Time : c 2nd century B.G. 

Notice how women are offering worship in a mixed throng 

of men and women without wearing any veil. 

See p. 171. 
[Copyright : Archaeological Survey of India | 
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A STANDING CHULAKOKA 

YAKSHINI DEVATA 
Sculptures from Bharhut (C 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


c : 2nd century B.C. 
the head-dress and numerous ornaments among which 

the nose-ring 1s conspicuous by its absence. 
Sec pp. 283, 985-6, 302. 


[Copyright : Archaeological Survey 9 
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A CHAURI-BEARER 


A: Front side. B: Back side. 


A statute from Didarganj, now in the Patna Museum. 
Time: c. 4th century B.C. 
It is quite clear from B that the sari was worn 
in the vikachchha fashion. 
[Copyright : Archaeological Survey of India ] 
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PORTION OF A RECEPTION SCENE 
From a medallion on a pillar from Amraoti (Andhrade£a ). 
Time : c. Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
Saris were represented partly in carving and partly in 
plastering and colouring. 
See p. 284. 
[Copyright : Archaeological Survey of India ] 
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SOM ee 
WORSHIP OF A BODHI TREE 
A bas-relief from the left hand pillar of northern 
gateway at Sanchi (Cenwal India). 
Time : c. 2nd century B.C. 


the sari in the sakachchha fashion. 
Sec p. 291. 
[Copyright : Archaeological Survey of India | 
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SOME FASHIONS OF COIFFURE 
From sculptures at Bhuvaneshwar, Orissa. 
Time : ¢ 10th century A.D. 

See pp. 299-300. 


PLATE IX 
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Lope 


FEMALE HEAD WITH GORGEOUS COIFFURE 
Kandariya templo, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh. 
(Western wall of the Mandapa) 

Time : c. 10th century A.D. 

Sec p. 300. 

[Copyright: Kumari Minakshi Bateshvarkar ] 
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FEMALE HEAD, 
with an interesting fashion of coiffure. 
Visvanatha tempe, south wall, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh. 
Time : c. 11th century A.D. 
See p. 300. 
[Copyright : Kumari Minakshi Bateshvarkar ] 





PLATE XI 








FEMALE HEAD, 
with an interesting fashion of coiffure. 
Viávanàtha temple, south wall, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh 
Time : c. llth century A.D. 
See p. 300. 
[Copyright : Kumari Minakshi Bateshvarkar ] 





“This is a well rounded text, targeted 
towards the relationships between 
Hindu women and society. This 
interesting and informative work 
spans almost four thousand years of 
experience. Position of Women is 
superbly organized according to the 
principal divisions of a woman's life, 
taking one through discussions of 
issues such as "The Position of the 
Widow’, ‘Dress and Ornaments’, 
‘Marriage and Divorce’ and 
‘Proprietary Rights’,” 
V.G. JULIE RAJAN 
Hinduism Today, January, 1997 


Of related interest: 


~ WOMEN UNDER PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM 
I.B. Horner 

The book is an attempt to present the position of the lay-women 
and the alms-women in historical focus. Here, for the first time, 
we read of women of sincere aspirations and earnest will, 
seeking the More, the Better, in life. 

For the study of the lay-women the author has exploited the 
material found in the Canonical literature, the Commentaries 
thereon, the Jatakas and the Milindapanha, while most of the 
material for the account of the alms-women is gathered from 
the Vinay-pitaka, the Therigatha and the Commentaries. The 
study reveals the spiritual experiences of some of the lay-and 
alms-women. It throws light on the various social: conditions 
: prevailing during the lifetime of Buddha and shortly after. 


ROLES AND RITUALS FOR HINDU WOMEN 
Julia Leslie 
The considerable interest currently being expressed in women 
and religion has thrown down an important challenge: the need 
to see women not merely as the passive victims of an oppressive 
ideology butalso, perhaps primarily, as the active agents of their 
¿Own positive constructs. Twelve contributors Study the role of 
women in Hindu religion by examining textual studies of the 
part played by women in a variety of religious rituals, both past 
and present by exploring the socio-religious context of their 
various communities; and by using specialist material to draw 


On cross-cultural conclusions. 
| 
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